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T  O 

His  EXCELLENCY 

O      H      N, 

Lord  GARTERED 

Lord   Lieutenant  of  I  RE  LAN  2). 
May  it  pkafe  yotir  Excellency, 

HEN  I  publifh'd  thefe 


Papers,  I  had  fo  lit 
tle  Confidence  of  their  Suo 
cefs,  that  I  was  unwilling 
to  own  them;  and  what  I 

A  2  was 
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was  unwilling  myfelf  to  own, 
I  do  ill  not  prefume  to  in- 
fcribe  to  any  great  Name. 

YOUR  Excellency's  favour 
able  Reception  of  them,  loon 
put  me  out  of  all  Fears  about 
their  Succels  with  the  wifer 
and  better  Part  of  the  World  ; 
and  fince  this  has  given  me 
Afliirance  to  own  them,  I  hum 
bly  prefume  to  infcribe  them 
in  this  fecond  Edition  to  your 
Excellency,  that  I  may  have 
at  once  an  Opportunity  of  ex- 
preflmg  the  lincereft  Grati 
tude  for  the  Notice  you  were 
pleas'dtotake  of  me,  and  have 
the  Pleafure  alib  of  letting  the 
World  know,  that  this  imall 
Work  has  your  Excellency's 
Approbation.  THE 
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THE  Praife  beftow'd  by 
Peribns  of  real  Merit  and 
Difcernment,  is  allovv'd  by  all 
to  give  a  noble  and  rational 
Pleafure.  Your  Excellency 
firft  made  me  feel  this  in. 
thernoft  lively  manner;  and 
it  will  be  a  Pleafure  as  lading 
as  it  is  great:  'twill  ever 
be  matter  of  the  higheft 
Joy  and  Satisfaction  to  me, 
that  I  am  Author  of  a  Book 
my  LORD  CARTERET  ap 
proves. 

I  K  N  o  \v,  my  Lord,  that 
much  of  your  Commendation 
is  to  be  attributed  to  your 
own  Humanity  :  You  can  in- 
tirely  approve  the  Works  of 
thofe  alone,  who  can  think 

and 
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and  fpeak  on  thefe  Subjects 
as  juftly  as  Youiielf;  and  that 
is  what  few,  if  any,  even  of 
thofe  who  fpend  their  Lives  in 
fuch  Contemplations,  are  able 
to  do.  In  the  Converlation, 
with  which  your  Excellency 
has  been  pleas'd  to  honour  me, 
I  could  not,  I  own,  without 
the  utmoft  Surprize,  obferve 
ib  intimate  an  Acquaintance 
with  the  moil  valuable  Wri 
tings  of  contemplative  Men, 
Antient  and  Modern,-  Ibjuft 
a  Tafte  of  what  is  excellent 
in  the  ingenious  Arts,  in  fo 
vounff  a  Man,  amidrl  the 

£7         ^ 

Hurry  of  an  active  Life.  For 
give  me,  my  Lord,  that  men 
tion  this  Part  of  your  Cha 
racter  :  'tis  ib  uncommon,  that 

it 
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it  deferves  the  higheft  Ad 
miration  i  and  'tis  the  only  one 
which  an  obfcure  Philofopher, 
who  has  receiv'd  the  greateft 
Obligations  from  your  Excel 
lency,  can  with  any  Propriety 
take  notice  of. 

THOSE  other  greaf  Endow 
ments  which  have  enabled 
You,  even  in  Youth,  to  dif- 
charge  the  moft  difficult  Em 
ployments,  with  the  higheft 
Honour  to  Yourfelf,  and  Ad 
vantage  to  your  Country,  I 
dare  not  prelume  to  defcribe. 
He  who  attempts  to  do  Juftice 
to  fo  great  and  good  a  Cha 
racter,  ought  himfelf  to  be  one 
of  uncommon  Merit  and  Di- 
ftindion :  And  yet  the  ableft 

Pane- 
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Panegyrift  would  find  it  dif 
ficult  to  add  any  thing  to  your 
Excellency's  Fame.  The  Voi 
ces  of  NATIONS  proclaim 
your  Worth.  I  am, 

J 

May  it  pleafe  your  Excellency, 

Tou'f  woji  obliged, 
Moft  obedient,    and 
Mojt  devoted  humble  Servant, 


Dublin, 
Jans  19. 
"17  if. 


Francis  Hutchefon. 


THE 


PREFACE. 


is   no  Part  of  Phi- 

lofophy  of  more  Importance, 
than  a  juft  Knowledge  of 
Human  Nature,  and  its  various  fPo<ze?- 
ers  and  ^Di/po  fit  ions,  Our  late  In- 
quirys  have  been  very  much  employ  d 
about  our  Underftanding,  and  the  fe- 
veral  Methods  of  obtaining  Truth. 
We  generally  acknowledge,  that  the 
Importance  of  any  Truth  is  nothing 
elfe  than  its  Moment^  or  Efficacy  to 
make  Men  happy  \  or  to  give  them  the 
greatejl  and  mojt  lofting  Tkafure  $ 
and  Wifdom  denotes  only  a  Capacity 
ofpurfuing  this  End  by  the  left  Means. 
It  mujl  furely  then  be  of  the  greatejt 
Importance,  to  haw  diftinffi  Concep 
tions  of  this  End  itfeff,  as  well  as 
of  the  Means  neceffary  to  obtain  it^ 
that  <we  may  find  out  which  are  the 

a  greatejf 
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greatejl  and  moji  Lifting 
and  not  employ  our  Reafon,  after  all 
our  laborious  Improvement's  of  it,  in 
trifling  'Purjuits.  It  ts  to  be  fear  d 
indeed,  that  moft  of  our  Study sy  with 
out  this  Inquiry,  mil  be  of  very  lit 
tle  Ufe  to  us^  for  they  feem  to  have 
fcarce  any  other  Tendency  than  to  lead 
us  Into  ipeculative  Knowledge  itfelf. 
Nor  are  we  diftintfly  told  how  it  is  that 
Knowledge  or  Truth  ispleafant  to  us. 

fHIS  Confederation  put  the  Au 
thor  of  the  following  Papers  upon  in 
quiring   into   the    various    ^Pleafures 
which  Human   Nature  is  capable  of 
receiving.     We  fa  all  generally  find  in 
our  modern  phi lofephick  Writings,   no 
thing  farther  on  this  Heady  than  fome 
I  are  Ttiw/ion  of  them  into  Senfible, 
and  Rational,    and  fome   trite  Com** 
mon~place  Arguments  to  prow  thelzt- 
ter    more    valuable  than   the  former. 
Gur   fenfible    Pleafures    are   Jlightly 
pafsd  over,  and  explain  d  only  by  fome 
Inftances  in  Taftes,  Smells,  Sounds,  or 
fitch-like ,  which  Men  of  any  tolerable 
Re-fiefi'ton  generally  look  upon  as  very 

trifling 
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trifling  Satisfactions.  Our  rational 
Pleafures  have  had  much  the  fame 
kind  of  'Treatment.  We  are  fettom 
taught  any  other  Notion  of  rational 
fleafare  than  that  which  we  have 
upon  reflecting  on  our  cPoJ]cJJion  of 
Claim  to  thofe  Olje£isy  which  may  be 
Occajlons  of  'Pleajure.  Such  Qljeffis 
we  call  advantageous  5  but  Advantage,, 
or  Intereft,  cannot  be  dijlinflly  con- 
ceivd,  till  we  know  what  thofe  Plea 
fures  are  which  advantageous  Qbjeffs 
are  apt  to  excite  $  and  what  Senfes  or 
'Powers  of  Perception  we  have  with 
refpe£t  to  fuch  Qbjefls.  We  may  per 
haps  find  fuch  an  Inquiry  of  more  Im 
portance  in  Morals,  to  prove  what  we 
call  the  Reality  of  Virtue,  or  that  it 
h  the  fur  eft  Happinefs  of  the  Agent, 
than  one  would  at  firjt  imagine* 

IN  refletfing  upon  our  external 
Senfes,  we  plainly  fee,  that  our  ^Per 
ceptions  of  'Pleafure  or  cPain  do  not 
depend  diretfly  on  our  Will.  Objeffs 
do  not  pleafe  us,  according  as  we  in 
cline  they  foould.  The  Trefence  of 
1  feme  Objects  necejfarily  pkafes  us,  and 

a  2  the 
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the  frefence  of  others  as  necejfarily 
difpleafes  us.  Nor  can  we,  by  our 
Will,  any  otherwtfe  procure  'Pleafure, 
or  avoid  Pain,  than  by  procuring  the 
former  kind  of  Objefls,  and  avoiding 
the  latter.  By  the  very  Frame  oj  our 
Nature  the  one  is  made  the  Occajion  of 
^Delight,  and  the  other  of  jbiffhtisf ac 
tion. 

THE  fame  Observation  will  hold 
in  a/lour  other  Tleafures  and  Tains. 
For  there  are  many  other  forts  ofOb- 
jefls,  which  pfaafe,  or  dtfpleafe  us  as 
necejfarily,  as  material  Objects  do 
when  they  operate  upon  our  Organs  of 
Senfe.  There  is  fcarcely  any  Obje$ 
which  our  Minds  are  employed  about, 
which  is  not  thus  conflituted  the  necef* 
ary  Occajion  offbme  *PleaJure  or 
*Pain.  Thus  we  find  ourfehes 
pleas  d  with  a  regular  Form,  a  <Piece 
of  Archite<£hire  or  Painting,  a  Compo~ 
jition  of  Notes,  a  Theorem,  an  Ac 
tion,  an  Aflfe&ion,  a  Character.  And 
we  are  confcious  that  this  'Pleafure 
necejfarily  arifes  from  the  Contempla 
tion  of  the  Idea,  which  i$  then  prefent 

to 
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to  our  Minds,  with  all  its  Grcitm- 
Jlances,  altho  f&me  of  thefe  Ideas  have 
nothing  of  what  we  commonly  call  fen- 
Jible  'Perception  in  them*,  and  in  thofe 
which  have,  the  ^Pkafure  arifes  from 
fome    Uniformity,    Order,    Arrange 
ment,    Imitation  ;   and  not  from   the 
fimple  Ideas  of  Colour,  or  Sound,  or 
ModeoffLxtenfionfeparately  confider*d. 

THESE  Determinations  to  le 
pleas  d  with  "any  Forms,  or  Ideas 
which  occur  to  our  Obfer nation y  the 
Author  choofes  to  call  S  E  K  s  E  s  5  di- 
jlinguifhing  them  from  the  lowers 
which  commonly  go  by  that  Name,  by 
calling  our  ^ower  of  perceiving  the 
Beauty  of  Regularity,  Order,  Harmo 
ny,  dwlNTERNALSENSEj  and 
that  Determination  to  approve  Affec 
tions,  Actions,  or  Characters  of  ratio* 
nal  Agents,  which  we  call  virtuous, 
he  marks  by  the  Name  of  a  M  o  R  A  L 
SENSE. 

HIS  principal  1)ejign  h  to  JbeWj 

cc  That  Human  Nature  was  not  left 

"  quite    indifferent  in  the  Affnr  of 

<c  Virtue,  to  form  to  itfelf  Qbferva- 

a  "  tions 
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<c  tions  concerning  the  Advantage,  or 
<c  Difad vantage  ofAfttonS)  and  accord- 
"  *n&ty  to  regulate  its  Conduit"  The 
Weaknefs  of  our  Reafon,  and  the  Avo 
cations   art/ing  from    the    Infirmities 
and  Neceffitys  of  our  Nature,  are  fo 
great  ^  that  very  few  Men  could  ever 
have  form'd  thofe  long  5Deduffions  of 
Reafon,   which  Jhew  fome  Attions  to 
le  in  the  whole  advantageous  to  the 
Agent,  and  their  Ccntrarys  pernicious. 
jf%e  AUTHOR  of  Nature  has  much 
"better  fur  nifid  us  for  a  virtuous  Con~ 
dufl,  than  our  Moralifts  Jeem  to  ima 
gine -,  ly  almoft  as  quick  and  powerful 
InflrutfionS)  as  we  have  for  the  Pre 
fer  vat  ion  of  our  Bodys.    Pie  has  given 
us  ftrong  Affedions  to  le  the  Springs 
of  each    virtuous  Attion  5  and  made 
Virtue   a  lovely  Form,  that  we  might 
eafily  dijtinguifh  it  from  its  Contrary, 
and  be  made  happy  ly  the  Turfuit  of 
it. 

THIS  Moral   Senfe  of  Beauty  in 

Actions  and  Affe&ions,   may  appear 

Jlrange   at  Jivjl  Fiew.    Some   of  our 

Moralifts  themfelves  are  offended  at  it 

in 
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in  my  Lord  SHAFTESBURE,  fo 
much  are  they  accujlomed  to  deduce 
every  Approbation,  or  Aver/ion,  from 
rational  View*  of  private  Intereft,  ex 
cept  it  le  merely  in  the  Simple  Ideas  of 
the  external  Senfes)  and  have  fuch  a 
Horror  at  innate  Ideas,  wfcich  they 
imagine  this  borders  upon.  But  this 
moral  Senfe  has  no  relation  to  innate 
Ideas,  as  will  appear  in  the  fecond 
Treat  ife. 

OUR  Gentlemen  o/good  Tafte,  can 
tell  us  of  a  great  many  Senfes,  Taftes, 
and  Reliflies  for  Beauty,  Harmony, 
Imitation  in  Painting  and  Poetry ;  and 
may  not  we  find  too  in  Mankind  a  Re- 
lifhfor  a  Beauty  in  Characters,  \n 
Manners  ?  It  mil  perhaps  be  found, 
that  the  greater  *Part  of  the  Ingenious 
Arts  are  calculated  to  pie aft  feme  Natu 
ral  Powers,  pretty  different  either  from 
what  <we  commonly  call  Reafon,  or  the 
External  Senfes. 

IN  the  firfi  'Treatife,  the  Author 
perhaps  in  feme  Inflames  has  gone  too 
far,  in  fiippojing  a  greater  Agreement 

a  4  of 
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of  Mankind  in  their  Senfe  of  Beauty, 
Than  Experience  will  confirm  5  but  all 
he  is  follititous  about  is  tofoew, c<  That 
<c  there  isfomeSenk  of  Beauty  natural 
<c  to  Men  5  that  <we  find  as  great  an 
<c  Agreement  of  jMen  in  their  Re] i foes 
"  of  Forms,  as  in  their  external 
<c  &enfesy  which  all  agree  to  be  natu- 
"  ral  j  and  that  ^leafure  or  Fain, 
<c  'Delight  or  Averfion^  are  naturally 
"  join  d  to  their  ^Perceptions!'  If  the 
Reader  be  convmcd  of  this,  it  will  be 
rio  difficult  matter  to  apprehend  another 
fuperior  Senfe,  natural  alfo  to  Meny 
determining  them  to  be  pleas  d  with 
A&ions,  Characters,  Affections.  Thh 
is  the  moral  Senfe,  which  makes  the 
Subjeft  of  the  fecond  Treatife. 

"jTH E  proper  Occajlons  of 'Percep 
tion  by  the  external  Senfes^  occur  to  us 
as  foon  as  *we  come  into  the  World  5 
whence  perhaps  <we  eaflly  look  upon 
thefe  Senfes  to  be  natural :  but  the  Ob- 
le&s  of  the  fuperior  Senfes  of  Beauty 
and  Virtue  generally  do  not.  It  i$ 
probably  fomti  little  time  before  Chil~ 
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refletf,  or  at  haft  let  us  know 
that  they  reflefi  upon  Proportion  and 
Similitude5  upon  Affe&ions,  Chara&erS, 
Tempers  5  or  come  to  know  the  exter~ 
nal  Atfions  which  are  Evidences  of 
them.  Hence  we  imagine  that  their 
Senfe  of  Beauty,  and  their  moral  Sen~ 
timencs  of  slflions,  muft  be  entirely 
owing  to  Inftru6tion  and  Education  ; 
whereas  it  is  as  eafy  to  conceive,  how 
a  Character,  a  Temper,  as  foon  as  they 
they  are  ohfervd,  may  be  constituted  by 
NATURE  the  neceffary  Occajion  of 
<:Pleafure,  or  an  Objefl  of  Approbation ^ 
as  a  Tafte  or  a  Sound  5  tho  thefe  Qb- 
jefls  prefent  themfehes  to  our  Obfer- 
vation  fuoner  than  the  other. 

THEfirfi  ImpreJJion  of  thefe  Ta 
pers  was  Jo  wellrecetvd^  that  the  Au 
thor  hopes  it  will  be  no  Offence  to  any 
who  are  concern  d  in  the  Memory  of 
the  lateLotd  Viicount  MOLES\VORTH, 
*/  he  lets  his  Readers  know  that  he 
was  the  Noble  Terfon  mention  d  in  the 
^Preface  to  the  fir  ft  Edition,  and  that 
their  being  publffid  was  owitfg  to  bis 

Jppra- 
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Approbation  of  them.  It  was  from  Urn 
Joe  had  that  Jhrewd  Objection,  which 
the  Reader  may  find  in  the  fivft  Trea- 
tife  *  3  bejides  many  other  Remarks  in 
the  frequent  Conventions  with  which 
he  honour  d  the  Author  5  ly  which 
that  Treatife  was  wry  much  improved 
leyond  what  it  was  in  the  'Draught 
prefented  to  him.  The  Author  retains 
the  mojl  grateful  Senfe  of  his  fengular 
Civilities,  and  of  the  ^Pleafure  and  Im 
provement  he  receivd  in  his  Converfa- 
tion  ;  and  is  Jlill  fond  of  exprejfing  his 
grateful  Remembrance  of  him :  but, 

Id  cinerem,  &.  Manes  credas  curare 
fepultos  ? 

TO  h  concern  d  in  this  Book  can 
le  no  Honour  to  a  *Perfon  fo  jujlly 
celebrated  for  the  mojl  generous  Senti 
ments  of  Virtue  and  Religion,  deliver  d 
with  the  mop  manly  Eloquence  :  jet  it 
would  not  be  jujt  toward  the  World, 
Jhould  the  Author  conceal  his  Obliga- 
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tions  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  EDWARD 
S  Y  N  G  5  not  only  for  revifing  thefe 
^Papers,  when  they  jtood  m  great  need 
of  an  accurate  Review,  lut  for  fug" 
gejting  federal juji  Amendments  in  the 
general  Scheme  of  Morality.  The  Au 
thor  was  much  confirm  d  in  his  Qpi* 
nion  of  the  "Jujtnefs  ofthefe  Thoughts, 
upon  finding  that  this  Gentleman  Toad 
fallen  into  the  fame  way  of  Thinking 
before  him  $  and  will  ever  look  upon 
his  Friendfaip  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Advantages  and  ^Pleafures  of  his  Life. 

TO  recommend  the  Lord  SHAFTES- 
BURI'S  Writings  to  the  World,  is  a 
very  needlefs  Attempt.  They  will  le 
ejteem*d  while  any  Reflexion  remains 
among  Men.  It  is  indeed  to  le  wifttd, 
that  he  had  abstain  d  from  mixing 
with  fuch  Noble  ^Performances,  feme 
^Prejudices  he  had  receiv'd  againjt 
Chriftianity  5  a  Religion  which  gives 
us  the  trueft  Idea  of  Virtue,  and  re 
commends  the  Love  of  GOD,  and  of 
MANKIND,  as  the  Sum  of  all  true 
Religion.  How  would  it  haw  moved 

the 
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the  Indignation  of  that  ingenious  N<v» 
bleman,  to  have  found  a  diffblute  Set 
of  Men,  who  relijb  nothing  in  Life  but 
the  lowejl  and  mojl  fordid  ^Pleafures^ 

fe arching  into  his  Writings  for  thofe 
Infinuations  againjl  Chriftianity,  that 
they  might  le  the  lefs  retrained  from 
their  ^Debauchery*  ;  when  at  the  fame 
time  their  low  Minds  are  incapable  of 
relifhing  thofe  noble  Sentiments  of  Vir 
tue  and  Honour,  which  he  has  placed 
info  lovely  a  Light! 

WHATEVER  Faults  the  Inge 
nious  may  find  with  this  'Performance, 
the  Author  hopes  no  lody  will  find  any 
thing  in  it  contrary  to  Religion,  or  good 
Manners :  and  hefhall  be  well  pleafed, 
if  he  gives  the  learned  World  an  Occa~ 

Jion  of  examining  more  thoroughly  thefe 
Suljeflsy  which  are,  he  prefumcs,  of 
very  conjiderabk  Importance.  The 
chief  Ground  of  his  djfurance  that  his 
Opinions  in  the  main  are  juft,  is  this, 
That  as  he  took  the  fir  ft  Hints  of  them 
from  (ome  of  the  greateft  Writers  of 
Antiquity y  fo  the  more  he  has  convert  d 

with 
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with  them,  he  finds  his  Illujlrations 
the  wore  conformable  to  their  Senti 
ments. 

IN  the  later  Editions,  what  Alte 
rations  are  made,  are  partly  owing  to 
the  Objeflions  of  feme  Gentlemen,  who 
wrote  very  keenly  againft  federal  Prin 
ciples  in  this  Book.  *lhe  Author  was 
confine  d  of fome  inaccurate  Exprejfions, 
which  are  now  alter  d^  and  fome  Ar 
guments,  he  hopes y  are  now  made  clearer: 
but  he  has  not  yet  feen  Caufe  to  renounce 
any  of  the  ^Principles  maintain  d  in  it. 
N?r  is  there  any  thing  of  Confequence 
added,  except  in  Se<5b  II.  o/Treatife  idj 
and  the  fame  Reafoning  is  found  in 
Sedr.  I.  of  the  Eflay  on  the  Paffions. 

I N  this  #h  Edition  there  are  Ad 
ditions  interfperfed,  to  prevent  Obje- 
[iions  which  have  been  published  againft 
tfas  Scheme  ly  federal  Authors  5  and 
fome  Mathematical  Exprejfions  are  left 
out,  which,  upon  fecond  ^Thoughts, 
appeared  ufelefs,  and  were  difagreeable 
to  fome  Readers. 
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Original  of  our  IDEAS 

O  F 

BEAUTY  and  VIRTUE. 

TREATISE     L 
Of  Beauty,  Order,  Harmony,  Defign. 

SECT.    L 

Concerning  fame  Powers  of  Perception,  dt~ 
Jlinff  from  what  is  generally  imderftood 
by  Senfation. 

TO    make  the    following  Obferva- 
tions   underftood,   it  may  be  ne- 
ceffary    to    premife  fome    Defi 
nitions,   and  Obfervations,    either 
univerfally    acknowledg'd,    or    fufficiently 
prov'd    by  many  Writers  both  antient  and 
modern,  concerning  our  Perceptions  called 
Sen/ations,  and  the  Adions  of  the  Mind 
confequent  upon  them. 

Sehfothn. 
Art.  I.  THOSE  Ideas  which  are  rais'd  in 

the  Mind  upon  the  Pretence  of  external  Ob- 
B  jefts, 
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Sed.  i.jedts,  and  their  adting  upon  our  Bodys,  are 
%*xvv->  call'd  Senfations.  We  find  that  the  Mind 
in  fuch  Cafes  is  paffive,  and  has  not  Power 
diredtly  to  prevent  the  Perception  or  Idea, 
or  to  vary  it  at  its  Reception,  as  long  as  we 
continue  our  Bodys  in  a  State  fit  to  be  adted 
upon  by  the  external  Objedt. 

Different  II.  WHEN  two  Perceptions  are  intirely 
different  from  each  other,  or  agree  in  no 
thing  but  the  general  Idea  of  Senfation,  we 
call  the  Powers  of  receiving  thole  different 
Perceptions,  different  Senjes.  Thus  Seeing 
and  Hearing  denote  the  different  Powers  of 
receiving  the  Ideas  of  Colours  and  Sounds. 
And  altho'  Colours  have  great  Differences 
among  themfelves,  as  alfo  have  Sounds; 
yet  there  is  a  greater  Agreement  among 
the  moft  oppofite  Colours,  than  between 
any  Colour  and  a  Sound:  Hence  we  call 
all  Colours  Perceptions  of  the  fame  Senfe. 
All  the  feveral  Senfes  feem  to  have  their 
diftindt  Organs,  except  Feeling^  which  is  in 
fome  degree  diffused  over  the.  whole  Body. 

The  uind      III.  THE  Mind  has  a  Power  of  compound- 
hov *aive. jng  Ideas,  which  were  receiv'd  feparately  ; 
of  comparing  Objedts  by  means  of  the  Ideas, 
and  of  obferving  their    Relations  and  Pro 
portions  ;    of  enlarging  and    diminijhing  its 
Ideas  at  Pleafure,  or  in  any  certain  Ratio, 
or  Degree;   and  of  confidering  Jeparately 
each  of  jhe  fimple  Ideas,  which  might  per 
haps 
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haps  have  been  imprefs'd  jointly  in  the  Sen-  Seel,  i, 
fation.     This  lafl  Operation  we  commonly 
call   dbft  raft  ion. 


IV.  THE  Ideas  of  Subftances  are  com- 
pounded  of  the  various  fimple  Ideas  jointly 
imprefs'd,  when  they  prefer)  ted  themfelves 
to  our  Senfes.     We  define  Subftances  only 
by  enumerating  thefe  fcniible  Ideas.     And 
fuch  Definitions    may   raife    an   Idea  clear 
enough  of  the  Subflance  in  the  Mind  of  one 
who  never  immediately  perceiv'd  the  Sub- 
ftance  ;  provided  he  has  feparacely  received 
by  his  Senfes  all  the  fimple  Ideas  which  are 
in  the  Compofuion  of  the  complex  one  of 
the  Subftance  defin'd  :     But  if  there  be  any 
fimple  Ideas  which  he   has  not  receiv'd,    or 
if  he  wants  any  of  the  'Senfes  neceflary  for 
the  Perception  of  them,  no  Definition  can 
raife    any  fimple  Idea  which  has  not  been 
before  perceiv'd  by  the  Senfes. 

V.  HENCE  it  follows,  "  That  when  In-  Education. 
"  Jlni&ion,  Education,  cr  Prejudice  of  any 

"  kind,  raife  any  Defire  orAverfion  toward 
"  an  Object,  this  Defire  or  Averfion  muft 
<£  be  founded  upon  an  Opinion  of  fome 
"  Perfedlioa,  or  of  fome  Deficiency  in  thofe 
"  %ualitys,  for  Perception  of  v/hich  we 
<c  have  the  proper  Senfes."  Thus,  if  Beauty 
be  defir'd  by  one  who  has  not  the  Senfe  of 
Sight,  the  Defire  muft  be  rais'd  by  fome 
apprehended  Regularity  of  Figure,  Sweet- 
B  2  nefe 
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Se&.  r .  'n'efi  of  Voice,  Smoothnefs,  or  Softnefs,  or  fome 
other  Quality  perceivable  by  the  other  Senfes, 
without  relation  to  the  Ideas  of  Colour. 

VI.  M  A  N  Y  of  our  fenfitive  Perceptions 
are  pleafant  and  many  painful,  immediate 
ly,  and  that  without  any  Knowledge  of  the 
Caufe  of  this  Pleafure  or  Pain,  or  how  the 
Objedls  excite  it,  or  are  the  Occafions  of  it ; 
or  without  feeing  to  what  farther  Advan 
tage  or  Detriment  the  Ufe  of  fuch  Objects 
might  tend  :  Nor  would  the  moft  accurate 
Knowledge  of  thefe  things  vary  either  the 
Pleafure  or  Pain  of  the  Perception,  however 
it  might  give  a  rational  Pleafure  diftindt 
from  the  fenfible;  or  might  raife  a  diftind: 
Joy,  from  a  Profpeft  of  farther  Advantage 
in  the  Objedl,  or  Averfion,  from  an  Appre- 
henfion  of  Evil. 

Different  VII.  THE  fimple  Ideas  rais'd  in  different 
Perfons  by  the  fame  Object,  are  probably 
fome  way  different,  when  they  difagree  in 
their  Approbation  or  Diilike  ;  and  in  the 
fame  Perfon,  when  his  Fancy  at  one  time 
differs  from  what  it  was  at  another.  This 
will  appear  from  reflecting  on  thofe  Ob- 
J€<Sts,  to  which  we  have  now  an  Averfion, 
tho'  they  were  formerly  agreeable  :  And  we 
fhall  generally  find  that  there  is  fome  acci 
dental  Conjunction  of  a  difagreeable  Idea, 
which  always  recurs  with  the  Objecft ;  as 
in  thofe  Wines  to  which  Men  acquire  an 

Averfion, 
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Averfion,  after  they  have  taken  them  ia  an 
Emetick  Preparation,  we  are  confcious  that 
the  Idea  is  aher'd  from  what  it  was  when 
that  \Vine  was  agreeable,  by  the  Conjun- 
ftion  of  the  Ideas  of  Loathing  and  Sicknefs 
of  Stomach.  The  like  Change  of  Idea 
may  be  infenfibly  made  by  the  Change  of 
our  Bodys  as  we  advance  in  Years,  or  when 
we  are  accuftomed  to  any  Object,  which 
may  occaficn  an  Indifference  toward  Meats 
we  were  fond  of  in  our  Childhood ;  and 
may  make  fome  Objects  ceafe  to  raife  the 
difagreeable  Ideas,  which  they  excited  upon 
our  firft  ufe  of  them.  Many  of  our  fimple 
Perceptions  are  difagreeable  only  thro'  the 
too  great  Intenfenefs  of  the  Quality  :  thus 
moderate  Light  is  agreeable,  very  ftrong 
Light  may  be  painful ;  moderate  Bitter  may 
be  pleafant,  a  higher  Degree  may  be  offen- 
five.  A  Change  in  our  Organs  will  necef- 
farily  occafion  a  Change  in  the  Intenjenefs 
of  the  Perception  at  leaft \  nay,  fometimes 
will  occafion  a  quite  contrary  Perception: 
Thus  a  warm  Hand  fhall  feel  that  Water 
cold,  which  a  cold  Hand  fhall  feel  warm. 

W  E  fhall  not  find  it  perhaps  fo  eafy  to 
account  for  the  Diverfity  of  Fancy  about 
more  complex  Ideas  of  Objects,  in  which  we 
regard  many  Ideas  of  different  Senfes  at 
once ;  as  fome  Perceptions  of  thofe  call'd 
primary  Duality  s^  and  fome  fecondary,  as 
by  Mr.  LOCKE:  for  inftance, 
B3  in 
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Sect.  i.  in  the  different  Fancys  about  Archite&ure, 
Gardening,  Dre/s.  Of  the  two  former  we 
fhall  offer  fomething  in  Sect.  VI.  As  to 
Drefs,  we  may  generally  account  for  the 
Diverfity  of  Fancys  from  a  like  Conjunction 
of  Ideas:  Thus,  if  either  from  any  thing 
in  Nature,  or  from  the  Opinion  of  our 
Country  or  Acquaintance,  the  fanfying  of 
glaring  Colours  be  look'd  upon  as  an  Evi 
dence  of  Levity,  or  of  any  other  evil  Qua 
lity  of  Mind  ;  or  if  any  Colour  or  Fafoion  be 
commonly  us'd  by  Rufticks,  or  by  Men  of 
any  difagreeable  Profeffion,  Employment, 
or  Temper;  thefe  additional  Ideas  may  re 
cur  conftantly  with  that  of  the  Colour  or 
Fajhion,  and  caufe  a  conftant  Did  ike  to 
them  inthofe  who  join  the  additional  Ideas, 
altho'  the  Colour  or  Form  be  no  way  dii- 
agreeable  of  themfelves,  and  actually  do 
pleafe  others  who  join  no  fuch  Ideas  to 
them.  But  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any 
Ground  to  believe  fuch  a  Diverfity  in  hu 
man  Minds,  as  that  the  fame  fimple  Idea 
or  Perception  fhould  give  Pleafure  to  one 
and  Pain  to  another,  or  to  the  fame  Perfon 
at  different  times;  not  to  fay  that  it  feems 
a  Contradiction,  that  the  fame  fimple  Idea 
fliould  do  fo. 


VIII.  THE  only  Pleafure  of  Senfe,  which 
many  Plilofophers  feem  to  confider,  is  that 
which  accompanys  the  fimple  Ideas  of  Sen- 
fation  :  But  there  are  far  greater  Pleafures 

in 
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in  thofe  complex  Ideas  of  Objects,  which  Sect,  i 
obtain  the  Names  of  Beautiful,  Regular, 
Harmonious.  Thus  every  one  acknowledges 
he  is  more  delighted  with  a  fine  Face,  a 
juft  Picture,  than  with  the  View  of  any  one 
Colour,  were  it  as  flrong  and  lively  as 
poffible;  and  more  pleas'd  with  a  Profpect 
of  the  Sun  arifing  among  fettled  Clouds, 
and  colouring  their  Edges,  with  a  jftarry 
Hemifphere,  a  fine  Landskip,  a  regular 
Building,  than  with  a  clear  blue  Sky,  a 
fmooth  Sea,  or  a  large  open  Plain,  not  di- 
verfified  by  Woods,  Hills,  Waters,  Build 
ings:  And  yet  even  thefe  latter  Appearances 
are  not  quite  fmple.  So  in  Muiick,  the 
Pleafure  of  fine  Compofition  is  incomparably 
greater  than  that  of  any  one  Note,  how 
fweet,  full,  orfwelling  foever. 

IX.  L  E  T  it  be  obferv'd,  that  in  the  fol-  Beauty 
lowing  Papers,,  the  Word  Beauty  is  taken 
for  the  Idea  raisd  in  us,  and  a  Senje  of 
Beauty  for  our  Power  of  receiving  this  Idea. 
Harmony  alfo  denotes  our  pie  aj ant  Ideas  ari- 
Jmg  Jrvm  Compofition  of  Sounds,  and  a  good 
Ear  ( as  it  is  generally  taken  )  a  Pvwcr  of  per 
ceiving  this  Pleafure.  In  the  following  Sec 
tions,  an  Attempt  is  made  to  discover 
44  what  is  the  immediate  Occafion  of  thefe 
cc  pleafant  Ideas,  or  what  real  Quality  in 
the  Objects  ordinarily  excites  them." 

B  4  X.  It 
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Seft.  i .  X.  I  T  is  of  no  Confequence  whether 
txwicall  thefe  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Harmony, 
internal  Perceptions  of  the  External  Senjes  of  See 
ing  and  Hearing,  or  not.  I  (hould  rather 
choofe  to  call  our  Power  of  perceiving  thefe 
Ideas,  an  INTERNAL  SENSE,  were  it  on 
ly  for  the  Convenience  of  diftinguifhing  them 
from  other  Senfations  of  Seeing  and  Hear 
ing,  which  Men  may  have  without  Percep 
tion  of  Beauty  and  Harmony.  It  is  plain 
from  Experience,  that  many  Men  have,  in 
the  common  Meaning,  the  Senfes  of  See 
ing  and  Hearing  perfect  enough ;  they  per 
ceive  all  the  fimple  Ideas  feparately,  and 
have  their  Pleafures;  they  diftinguifh  them 
from  each  other,  fucli  as  one  Colour  from 
another,  either  quite  different,  or  the  ftronger 
or  fainter  of  the  fame  Colour,  when  they 
are  plac'd  befide  each  other,  altho'  they  may 
often  confound  their  Names  when  they  oc 
cur  apart  from  each  other,  as  fome  do  the 
Names  of  Green  and  Blue :  they  can  tell 
in  feparate  Notes  the  higher,  lower, 
foarper  or  fatter,  when  feparately  founded  ; 
in  Figures  they  difcern  the  Length,  Breadth, 
Widenefs  of  each  Line,  Surface,  Angle; 
and  may  be  as  capable  of  hearing  and  fee 
ing  at  great  Diftances  as  any  Men  whatfo- 
ever:  And  yet  perhaps  they  {hall  find  no 
Pleafure  in  Mufical  Compositions,  in  Paint 
ing,  Architecture,  natural  Landskip ;  or  but 
a  very  weak  one  in  comparifon  of  what 

others 
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others  enjoy  from  the  fame  Ohjedts.  ThisSedh  i. 
greater  Capacity  of  receiving  fuch  pleafant 
Ideas  we  commonly  call  a  fine  Genius  or  T'ajh : 
In  Mufick  we  feem  univerfally  to  acknow 
ledge  fomething  like  a  diftinct  Senfe  from 
the  External  one  of  Hearing,  and  call  it  a 
good  Ear  ;  and  the  like  Diftindtion  we  fhould 
probably  acknowledge  in  other  Objeds,  had 
we  alfo  got  diftindt  Names  to  denote  thefe 
Powers  of  Perception  by. 

XI.  WE  generally  imagine  the  brute  Am- 
mals  endowed  with  the  fame  fort  of  Power  $ 
of  Perception  as  our  External  Senfes,  and 
having  fometimes  greater  Acutenefs  in  them  : 
but  we  conceive  few  or  none  of  them  with 
any  of  thefe  fublimer  Powers  of  Perception 
here  call'd  Internal  Sen/es  5  or  at  leaft  if  fome 
of  them  have  them,  it  is  in  a  Degree  much 
inferior  to  ours. 

THERE  will  appear  another  Reafon  per 
haps  hereafter,  for  calling  this  Power  of  per 
ceiving  the  Ideas  of  Beauty,  an  Internal  Senfe y 
from  this,  that  in  fome  other  Affairs,  where 
our  External  Senfes  are  not  much  concerned, 
we  difcern  a  fort  of  Beauty,  very  like,  in 
many  Refpedts,  to  that  obferv'd  in  fenfible 
Objedls3  and  accompany'd  with  like  Pleafure  : 
Such  is  that  Beauty  perceiv'd  in  Tfhetirems,  or 
univerfal  Truths,  in  general  Caufes^  and  in 
fome  extenjive  Principles  of  Adtion. 

XII.  LET 
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Se<3.  i. 

XII.  LET  one  confider,  firft,  That  'tis 
probable  a  Being  may  have  the  full  Power  of 
External  Senfation,  which  we  enjoy,  fo  as  to 
perceive  each  Colour,  Line,  Surface,  as  we 
do  ;  yer,  without  the  Power  of  comparing,  or 
of  difcerning  the  Similitudes  or  Proportions: 
Again,  It  might  difcern  thefe  allb,  and  yet 
have  no  Pleafure  or  Delight  accompanying 
thefe  Perceptions.  The  bare  Idea  cf  the 
Form  is  fomething  feparable  from  Pleafure, 
as  may  appear  from  the  different  Taftes  of 
Men  about  the  Beauty  of  Forms,  where  we 
don't  imagine  that  they  differ  in  any  Ideas, 
either  of  the  Primary  or  Secondary  Quali 
ties.  Similitude^  Proportion^  Analogy,  or 
Equality  of  Proportion,  are  Objects  of  the 
Understanding,  and  muft  be  actually  known 
before  we  know  the  natural  Qiufes  of  our 
Pleafure.  But  Pleafure  perhaps  is  not  necef- 
farily  connected  with  the  Perception  of  them: 
and  may  be  felt  where  the  Proportion  is  not 
known  or  attended  to :  and  may  not  be  felt 
where  the  Proportion  is  obferyed.  Since  then 
there  are  fuch  different  Powers  of  Perception, 
where  what  are  commonly  called  the  Exter 
nal  Senfts  are  the  fame  ;  fince  the  moft  accu 
rate  Knowledge  of  what  the  External  Senfes 
rfifcover,  may  often  not  give  the  Pleafure  of 
Beauty  or  Harmony,  which  yet  one  of  a, 
good  T'.afie  will  enjoy  at  once  without  much 
Knowledge  ;  we  may  juilSy  ufe  another  Name 
for  thefe  higher  and  more  delightful  Percep- 
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tions  of  Beauty  and  Harmony,  and  call  the  Sed.  i. 
Power  of  receiving  fuch  Impreffions,  an  In-  *^\~*s 
ternal  Senfe  :   The  Difference  of  the  Percep 
tions  feems  fuffieient  to  vindicate  the  Ufe  of 
a  different  Name,  efpecially  when  we  are  told 
in  what  Meaning  the  Word  is  applied. 

THIS  fuperior  Power  of  Perception 
juftly  called  a  Senfe,  becaufe  of  its 
to  the  other  Senfes  in  this,  that  the  Pleafure 
5s  different  from  any  Knowledge  of  Principles, 
Proportions,  Caufes,  or  of  the  Ufefulnefs  of 
the  ObjecT:  -,  we  are  ftruck  at  the  firft  with  the 
Beauty  :  nor  does  the  moft  accurate  Know 
ledge  increafe  this  Pleafure  of  Beauty,  how 
ever  it  may  fuperadd  a  diftinct  rational  Plea- 
lure  from  Profpedts  of  Advantage,  or  may 
bring  along  that  peculiar  kind  of  Pleafure, 
which  attends  the  Increafe  of  Knowledge  *. 

XIII.  AND  farther,  the  Ideas  of  Beauty 
and  Harmony,  like  other  fenfible  Ideas,  are 
neceffarily  pleafant  to  us,  as  well  as  imme 
diately  fo  3  neither  can  any  Refolution  of  our 
own,  nor  any  Projpeff  of  Advantage  or  Dif- 
advantage,  vary  the  Beauty  or  Deformity  of 
an  Objedt :  For  as  in  the  external  Senfations, 
no  View  of  Inter  eft  will  make  an  ObjecT: 
grateful,  nor  View  of  Detriment^  diftincT: 
from  immediate  Pain  in  the  Perception, 
make  it  difagreeable  to  the  Senfe ;  fo  propofe 

*  £ee  abcve,  Art.  5. 

the 
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Se£h  i. the  whole  World  as  a  Reward,  or  threaten 
the  greateft  Evil,  to  make  us  approve  a  de- 
form'd  Objedt,  or  difapprove  a  beautiful  one  > 
Diffitnulation  may  be  procur'd  by  Rewards 
or  Threatnings,  or  we  may  in  external  Con- 
dudl  abftain  from  any  Purfuit  of  the  Beau 
tiful,  and  purfue  the  Deform'd ;  but  our  Sen 
timent*  of  the  Forms,  and  our  Perceptions, 
would  continue  invariably  the  fame. 

This  senfe  XIV.  H  E  N  c  E  ic  plainly  appears,  "  that 
"  fome  ObJefls  are  immediately  the  Occafions 
c<  °f  this  Pleafure  of  Beauty,  and  that  we 
"  have  Senfes  fitted  for  perceiving  it;  and 

(c    ^    ^    ^   diftjna    from     that   j^    which 

"  arifes  upon  Profpedt  of  Advantage/'  Nay, 
do  not  we  often  fee  Convenience  and  Ufe 
neglefted  to  obtain  Beauty,  without  any  other 
Profpeft  si  Advantage  in  the  beautiful  Form, 
than  the  fuggefting  the  pleafant  Ideas  of 
Beauty?  Now  this  fhews  us,  that  however 
we  may  pur /lie  beautiful  Objeds  from  Self- 
love,  with  a  View  to  obtain  the  Pleafures  of 
Beauty,  as  in  Architecture,  Gardening,  and 
many  other  Affairs  -,  yet  there  mull  be  a  Senfe 
of  Beauty,  antecedent  toProfpeds  even  of  this 
Advantage,  without  which  Senfe  thefe  Ob- 
jefts  would  not  be  thus  advantageous,  nor  ex 
cite  in  us  this  Pleafure  which  confritutes  them 
advantageous.  Our  Senfe  of  Beauty  from 
Objects,  by  which  they  are  conftituted  good 
to  us,  is  very  diftinft  from  our  De/ire  of  them 
when  they  are  thus  conlimitcd:  Our  Defire 

of 
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of  Beauty  may  be  counter- balanced  by  Re~  Seft.  i 
wards  or  Threatnings,  but  never  our  Senfe 
of  it ;  even  as  Fear  of  Death  may  make  us 
defire  a  bitter  Potion,  or  negledl  thofe  Meats 
v/hich  the  Senfe  of  Tafte  would  recommend 
as  pleafant  ;  but  cannot  make  that  Potion 
agreeable  to  the  Senfe,  or  Meat  difagreeable 
to  it,  which  was  not  fo  antecedently  to  this 
Profpeft.  The  fame  holds  true  of  the  Senfe 
of  Beauty  and  Harmony ;  that  the  Purfuit 
of  fuch  Objeds  is  frequently  neglefted,  from 
Profpeds  of  Advantage,  Averiion  to  Labour, 
or  any  other  Motive  of  Intereft,  does  not 
prove  that  we  have  no  Senfe  of  Beauty,  but 
only  that  our  Defire  of  it  may  be  counter- 
balanc'd  by  a  ftronger  Defire. 

XV,  HAD  we  no  fuch  Senfe  of  Beauty 
and  Harmony,  Houfes,  Gardens,  Drefs,  Equi 
page,  might  have  been  recommended  to  us  as 
convenient,  fruitful,  warm,  eafy  -,  but  never 
as  beautiful :  And  yet  nothing  is  more  cer 
tain,  than  that  all  thefe  Objefts  are  recom 
mended  under  quite  different  Views  on  many 
Occafions  :  Tis  true,  what  chiefly  pleafes 
in  the  Countenance,  are  the  Indications  of 
Moral  Difpofitions  $  and  yet  were  we  by  the 
longeft  Acquaintance  fully  convinc'd  of  the 
beft  Moral  Difpofitions  in  any  Perfon,  with 
that  Countenance  we  now  think  deform'd, 
this  would  never  hinder  our  immediate  Dif- 
like  of  the  Form,  or  our  liking  other  Forms 
more  :  And  Cuftom,  Education,  or  Example, 

could 
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could  never  give  us  Perceptions  diftindt  from 
thofe  of  the  Senfes  which  we  had  the  Ufe  of 
before,  or  recommend  Objedls  under  another 
Conception  than  grateful  to  *  them.  But  of 
the  Influence  of  Cuftom,  Education,  Exam 
ple,  upon  the  Senfe  of  Beauty,  we  (hall  treat 
below  -J-. 

Beauty  XVI.  BEAUTY,  in  Corporeal  Forms,  is 
original  either  Original  or  Comparative ;  or,  if  any 
or  compa-  j  ^  t}le  Terms  better,  Ablolutc,  or  Relative : 

rative.        _    .      .  t          .  r       •  i        i         i          *  /  /•  i 

Only  let  K  be  obierv  d,  that  by  Abjolute  or 
Original  Beauty,  is  not  undcrftood  any  Qua 
lity  fuppos'd  to  be  in  the  Objed:,  which 
fhould  of  itfelf  be  beautiful,  without  relation 
to  any  Mind  which  perceives  it :  For  Beauty^ 
like  other  Names  of  fenfible  Ideas,  properly 
denotes  the  Perception  of  fome  Mind ;  fo 
Cold,  Hot,  Sweet^  Bitter,  denote  the  Senfa° 
tions  in  cur  Minds,  to  which  perhaps  there 
is  no  Refemblance  in  the  Objedts,  which 
excite  thefe  Ideas  in  us,  however  we  gene 
rally  imagine  otherwife.  The  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Harmony  being  excited  upon  our 
Perception  of  fome  primary  Duality,  and 
having  relation  to  Figure  and  Time,  may  in 
deed  have  a  nearer  Refemblance  to  Objects, 
than  thefe  Senfations,  which  feem  not  fo 
much  any  Pitfures  of  Objects,  as  Modifica 
tions  of  the  perceiving  Mind  ;  and  yet  were 
there  no  Mind  with  a  Senjb  of  Beauty  to 

*  See  An.  f .  f  s^-  7- 
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contemplate  Objects,  I  fee  not  how  they  Sect,  i 
could  be  call'd  Beautiful.  We  therefore  by  w'-\~ 
*  Abfolute  Beauty  underftand  only  that  Beauty 
which  we  perceive  in  Objects  without  Com- 
farifon  to  any  thing  external,  of  which  the 
Object  is  fuppos'd  an  Imitation,  or  Picture  ; 
fuch  as  that  Beauty  perceiv'd  from  the  Works 
of  Nature^  artificial  Forms ,  Figures.  Com 
parative  or  Relative  Beauty  is  that  which  we 
perceive  in  Objeds,  commonly  confidered  as 
Imitations  or  Refemblances  of  fomething  elfe. 
Thefe  two  Kinds  of  Beauty  employ  the  three 
following  Sections. 


*  This  Dhif>on  of  Beauty  is  taken  from  the  different  Foun 
dations  of  Pleafure  to  our  Senfe  of  it,  rather  than  from  ths  Ob? 
jetts  themfelves  fqr  moft  of  the  following  Inftancas  of  relative 
Beauty  have  dlfo  abfolute  Beauty  5  *  and  many  of  the  In/lances  of 
abfolute  Beauty.,  have  alfo  relative  Beauty  in  fame  refyeff  or  other. 
^tit  roe  may  diftinftly  confuier  thefe  -two  Fountains  of  Pleasure, 
Uniformity  in  the  Object  itfelf,  find  Refemblancc  to  fome  Ori 
ginal. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    II. 

Of  Original  or  Abfolute  Beauty. 


I  N  C  E  "it  is  certain  that  we  have  Ideas 
of  Beauty  and  Harmony,  let  us  exa 
mine  what  Quality  in  Objects  excites  thefe 
Ideas,  or  is  the  Occafion  of  them.  And  let 
it  be  here  oblerv'd,  that  our  Inquiry  is  only 
about  the  Qualitys  which  are  beautiful  to 
Men;  or  about  the  Foundation  of  their  Senfe 
of  Beauty:  for,  as  was  above  hinted,  Beauty 
has  always  relation  to  the  Scnfe  of  fome  Mind  ; 
and  when  we  afterwards  fhew  how  generally 
the  Objefts  which  occur  to  us  are  beautiful^ 
we  mean,  that  fuch  Obje6ts  are  agreeable  to 
the  Senfe  of  Men:  for  there  are  many  Ob- 
jefls  which  feem  no  way  beautiful  to  Men, 
and  yet  other  Animals  feem  delighted  with 
them  ;  they  may  have  Senfes  otherwife  con- 
flituted  than  thofe  of  Men,  and  may  have 
the  Ideas  of  Beauty  excited  by  Objefts  of  a 
quite  different  Form.  We  fee  Animals  fitted 
for  every  Place  ;  and  what  to  Men  appears 
rude  and  (hapelefs,  or  loathfome,  may  be  to 
them  a  Paradife. 

II.  THAT  we  may  more  diftin&ly  dif- 
cover  the  general  Foundation  or  Occafion  of 
the  Ideas  of  Beauty  among  Men,  it  will  be 

necef- 
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neceflary  to  confider  it  firft  in   its  flmpler  Seft. 
Kinds,  fuch  as  occurs  to  us  in  regular  F 
gures  $  and  we  may  perhaps  find  that  the 
fame  Foundation  extends  to  all   the  more 
complex  Species  of  it. 


III.  THE  Figures  which  excite  in  us 
Ideas  of  Beauty,  feemto  be  thofe  in  which  ™LV< 
there  is  Uniformity  amidft  Variety.  There 
are  many  Conceptions  of  Objects  which  are 
agreeable  upon  other  accounts,  fuch  as  Gran- 
deur^  Novelty,  Sanffity,  and  fome  others, 
which  (hall  be  mention'd  hereafter*.  But 
what  we  call  Beautiful  in  Objefts,  to  fpeak 
in  the  Mathematical  Style,  feems  to  be  in 
a  compound  Ratio  of  Uniformity  and  Va 
riety  :  fo  that  where  the  Uniformity  of  Bodys 
is  equal,  the  Beauty  is  as  the  Variety  \  and 
where  the  Variety  is  equal,  the  Beauty  is  as 
the  Uniformity.  This  will  be  plain  from 
Examples. 

FIRS  T,  the  Variety  increafes  the  Beauty var'nty, 
in  equal  Uniformity.  The  Beauty  of  an 
equilateral  Triangle  is  lefs  than  that  of  the 
Square-^  which  is  lefs  than  that  of  a  Penta 
gon  ;  and  this  again  is  furpafs'd  by  the  Hex 
agon.  When  indeed  the  Number  of  Sides  is 
much  increased,  the  Proportion  of  them  to 
the  Radius,  or  Diameter  of  the  Figure,  or 
of  the  Circle ,  to  which  regular  Polygons  have 

*See&?#,  vi.  Art.  n,  11,  ij. 
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Seft.  2. an  obvious  Relation,  isfo  much  loft  to  our 
v"-v^Obfervation,  that  the  Beauty  does  not  al 
ways  increafe  with  the  Number  of  Sides  ^ 
and  the  want  of  Parallelifm  in  the  Sides  of 
Heptagons^  and  other  Figures  of  odd  Num 
bers,  may  alfo  diminifh  their  Beauty. 
So  in  Solids^  the  Eicojiedron  furpafles  the 
Dodecaedron,  and  this  the  OStaedron,  which 
is  ftill  more  beautiful  than  the  Cube;  and 
this  again  furpafles  the  regular  Pyramid". 
The  obvious  Ground  of  this,  is  greater  Va 
riety  with  equal  Uniformity* 

Uniformity. 

THE  greater  Uniformity  increafes  the 
Beauty  amidft  equal  Variety  in  thefe  In- 
itances :  An  Equilateral  friarigle,  or  even 
an  Ifofccles,  llirpafTes  the  Scalenum  :  A 
Square  furpafles  the  Rhombus  or  Lozenge, 
and  this  again  the  Rhomboides,  which  is 
ftill  more  beautiful  than  the  Trapezium,  or 
any  Figure  with  irregular  curve  Sides. 
So  the  regular  Solids  furpafs  all  other  Solids 
of  equal  number  of  plain  Surfaces :  And  the 
fame  is  obfervable  not  only  in  the  Five  per 
fectly  regular  Solids,  but  in  all  thofe 
which  have  any  confiderable  Uniformity, 
as  Cylinders,  Prifms,  Pyramids,  Obelisks ; 
which  pleafe  every  Eye  more  than  any  rude 
Figures,  where  there  is  no  Unity  or  Refem- 
blance  among  the  Parts. 

Compound. 

Ratio.          iNSTANCESof  the  compound  Ratio 
we  have  in  comparing  Circles  or  Spheres, 

with 
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with  Ellipfes  or  Spheroides  not  very  eccen-Sedt  2 
trie;  and  in  comparing  the    compound  So-  ^V^ 
lids,  t\&Exo8&dHk,  zn&EicoJidodecaedron, 
with  the  perfectly  regular  ones   of  which 
they  are  compounded :  and   we  fhall  find, 
that  the  want  of  that  moft  perfect  Unijor- 
mity  obfervable  in  the  latter,  is  compenfated 
by  the  greater  Variety  in    the  former,  fo 
that  the  Beauty  is  nearly  equal. 

IV.  THESE  Observations  would  proba 
bly  hold  true  for  the  moil  part,  and  might 
be  'confirmed  by  the  Judgment   of  Children 
in  ihejimplvr  Figures,  where  the  Variety  is 
hot    too    great    for    their  Comprehension. 
And  however  uncertain  fomeof  the  particu 
lar  aforefaidlnftances  may  feem,  yet  this  is 
perpetually  to  be  obferv'd,    that   Children 
are  fond  of  all  regular  Figures  in  their  little 
Diverfions,  altho'  they  be  no  more  conve 
nient,  or  ufeful  for  them,  than  the.Figures 
of  our  common  Pebbles  :   We  fee  how  early 
theydifcover  a  Tafle  or  Senfe  of  Beauty,  in 
defiring  to  fee  Buildings,  regular  Gardens, 
or  even  Reprefentations  of  them  in  Pidures 
of  any  kind. 

V.  THE  fame  Foundation  we   have  for  Beauty  of 
our  Senfe  of  Beauty,  in  the  Works  of  N  A-  Nature. 
T  u  R  E.     In  every  Part  of  the  World  which 

we  call  Beautiful,  there  is  a  furprizing 
Uniformity  amidft  an  almoft  infinite  Va 
riety.  Many  Parts  of  the  Univerfe  feem  not 

C  2  ac 
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Sect.  2.  at  all  defign'd  for  the  Ufe  of  Man  ;  nay,  it 
is  but  a  very  fmall  Spot  with  which  we  have 
any  Acquaintance.  The  Figures  and  Mo 
tions  of  the  great  Bodys  are  not  obvious  to  our 
Senfes,  but  found  out  by  Reafoning  and 
Reflection,  upon  many  long  Obfervations: 
and  yet  as  far  as  we  can  by  Senfe  difcover, 
or  by  Reafoning  enlarge  our  Knowledge,  and 
extend  our  Imagination,  we  generally  find 
their  Structure,  Order,  and  Motion,  agree 
able  to  our  Sen fe  of  Beauty.  Every  parti 
cular  Object  in  Nature  does  not  indeed  ap 
pear  beautiful  to  us  j  but  there  is  a  great 
Profufion  of  Beauty  over  moft  of  the  Ob 
jects  which  occur  either  to  our  Senfes,  or 
Reafonings  upon  Obfervation :  For,  not  to 
mention  the  apparent  Situation  of  the  hea 
venly  Bodys  in  the  Circumference  of  a  great 
Sphere,  which  is  wholly  occafion'd  by  the 
Imperfection  of  our  Sight  in  difcerning  Di- 
ftances  ;  the  Forms  of  all  the  great  Bodys  in 
thellniverfe  are  nearly  Spherical ;  the  Or 
bits  of  their  Revolutions  generally  Elliptic/?, 
and  without  great  Eccentricity,  in  thofe 
which  continually  occur  to  our  Obfervation: 
now  thefe  are  Figures  of  great  Uniformity., 
and  therefore  pleaiing  to  us. 

F  u  RT  H  E  R,  to  pals  by  the  lefs  obvious 
'Uniformity  in  the  Proportion  of  their  Quan 
tity  s  of  Matter,  Diftances,  climesy  of  revolv 
ing,  to  each  other;  what  can  exhibit  a 
greater  Inftancc  of  Uniformity ',  amid/I  Va- 
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riety,  than  the  conflant  Tenour  of  Revolu-Secl.  2. 
tions  in  nearly  equal  Times,  in  each  Planet,  ^^r^ 
around  its  Axis,  and  the  central  Fire  or 
SUN,  thro*  all  the  Ages  of  which  we  have 
any  Records,  and  in  nearly  the  fame  Or 
bit  ?  Thus  after  certain  Periods,  all  the 
fame  Appearances  are  again  renew'd ;  the 
alternate  Succeffions  of  Light  and  Shade,  or 
Day  and  Night,  conftantly  purfuing  each 
other  around  each  Planet,  with  an  agree 
able  and  regular  Diveriity  in  the  Times  they 
poflefs  the  feveral  Hemifpheres,  in  the&w- 
mer,  Harve/l,  Winter,  and  Spring  ;  and  the 
various  Phajes,  Afpeffis,  and  Situations,  of 
the  Planets  to  each  other,  their  Conjunctions 
and  Oppojitions,  in  which  they  fuddenly  dar 
ken  each  other  with  their  Conick  Shades  in 
Eclipfes,  are  repeated  to  us  at  their  fixed 
Periods  with  invariable  Conftancy:  Thefe 
are  the  Beaut ys  which  charm  the  AJirono- 
mer ,  and  make  his  tedious  Calculations 
pleafant. 

Molliter  auflerumjludio  jallente  labor  em* 

VI.  AGAIN,  as  to  the  dry  Part  of  the 
Surface  of  our  Globe,  a  great  Part  of  which 
is  cover'd  with  a  very  pleafant  inoffenfivc 
Colour,  how  beautifully  isitdiverfify'd  with 
various  Degrees  of  Light  and  Shade,  ac- 


*  Hor.    Lib.   ^.  Sat.  2.  v.  \^. 
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Seel.  2.  cording   to  the  different   Situations  of  the 
arts  of  its  Surface,  in  Mountains,  Valleys^ 
Hills  ^  and  open  Plains^  which  are  varioufly 
inclined  toward  the  great  LUMINARY! 

VII.  IF  we  defcend  to  the  minuter  Works 
of  NATURE,  what  great  Uniformity  among 
all  the  Species  of  Plants  and  Vegetables  in 
the  manner  of  their  Growth  and  Propaga 
tion  !  how  near  the  Refemblance  among  all 
the  Plants  of  the  fame  Species,  whofe  Nurru 
bers  furpafs  our  Imagination  !  And  this  Uni 
formity  is  not  only  obfervable  in  the  Form 
in  grofs  j  (nay,  in  this  it  is  not  fo  very  exact 
in  all  Inftances)  but  in  the  Structure  of  their 
minuted  Parts,  which  no  Eye  unaffifted 
with  Glaffes  can  difcern.  In  the  almoft  in 
finite  Multitude  of  Leaves i  Fruit,  Seed^ 
Flowers  of  any  one  Species,  we  often  fee 
a  very  gvtakUniformity  in  the  Structure  and 
Situation  of  the  f ma  Heft  Fibres.  This  is  the 
Beauty  which  charms  an  ingenious  Botantft, 
Nay,  what  great  Uniformity  and  Regu 
larity  of  Figure  is  found  in  each  parti 
cular  Plant,  Leaf)  or  Flower  !  In  all  Trees 
and  moft  of  the  fmaller  Plants,  the  Stalks 
or  Trunks  are  either  Cylinders  nearly,  or  re 
gular  Pri/ms ;  the  Branches  fimilar  to  their 
feveral  Trunks,  arifing  at  nearly  regular 
Diftances,  when  no  Accidents  retard  their 
natural  Growth:  In  one  Species  the  Branches 
3rife  in  Pairs  on  the  oppoiite  Sides  -,  the  per 
pendicular 
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pendicular  Plain  of  Direction  of  the  imme-  Sect.  2 
diately  fuperior  Pair,   interfering  the  Plain     " 
of  Direction  of  the  inferior,  nearly  at  right 
Angles:    In  another  Species,    the  Branches 
fpring  fingly,  and  alternately,  all  around  in 
nearly  equal  Diftances:    And  the  Branches 
in  other  Species  fprout  all  in  Knots  around 
the  Trunk,  one  for  each  Year.     And  in  each 
Species,  all  the  Branches  in  the  firft  Shoots 
preferve  the  fame  Angles  with  their  Trunk; 
and   they    again    fprout    out    into    fmaller 
Branches  exactly  after  the  Manner  of  their 
Trunks.     Nor  ought  we  to  pafs  over  that 
great  Unity  of  Colours  which  we  often  fee 
in  all  the  Flowers  of  the  fame  Plant  or  Tree, 
and  often  of  a  whole  Species ;  and  their  exact 
Agreement  in  many  maded  Tranfitions  into 
oppofice  Colours,  in  which  all  the  Flowers 
of  the  fame  Plant  generally  agree,  nay,  often 
all  the  Flowers  of  a  Species. 

VIII.  AGAIN,  as  to  the  Beauty  of  Ant- 
mals,  either  in  their  inward  Structure,  which 
we  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  by  Experi 
ment  *and  long  Obfervation,  or  their  out 
ward  Form,  we  fhall  find  furprizing  Uni- 
formity  among  all  the  Species  which  are 
known  to  us,  in  the  Structure  of  thofe 
Parts,  upon  which  Life  depends  more  im 
mediately.  And  how  amazing  is  the  Unity 
of  Mechanifm,  when  we  fhall  find  an  al- 
moft  infinite  Diverfity  of  Motions,  all  their 
Actions  in  walking,  running,  flying,  Jwim- 
C  4  mingy 
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Seft.  2.  ming;  all  their  ferious  Efforts  for  Se/f-pre- 
eri}ationy  all  their  freakifti  Contortions  when 
they  are  gay  and  fportful,  in  all  their  va 
rious  Limbs,  perform'd  by  one  fimple  Con 
trivance  of  a  contracting  Mufcle^  apply'd 
with  inconceivable  Diveriitys  to  anfwer  all 
thefe  Ends !  Various  Engines  might  have 
obtained  the  fame  Ends;  but  then  there 
had  been  lefs  Uniformity,  and  the  Beauty  of 
our  Animal  Syftems,  and  of  particular  Ani 
mals,  had  been  much  lefs,  when  this  fur- 
prizing  Unity  of  Mechanifm  had  been  re- 
mov'd  from  them. 

IX.  AMONG  Animals  of  the  fame  Spe 
cies,  the  Unity  is  very  obvious,  and  this  Re- 
femblance  is  the  very  Ground  of  our  rank 
ing  them  in  fuchClaffes  or  Species,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  Diverfitys  in  Bulk,  Co 
lour,  Shape,  which  are  obferv'd  even  in  thofe 
called  of  the  fame  Species.  And  then  in 
each  Individual,  how  univerfal  is  that  Beauty 
which  arifes  from  the  exad:  Refemblance  of 
all  the  external  double  Members  to  each 
other,  which  feems  the  univerfal  Intention 
of  NATURE,  when  no  Accident  prevents 
it!  We  fee  the  Want  of  this  Refemblance 
never  fails  to  pafs  for  an  Imperfection,  and 
Want  of 'Beauty ,  tho'  no  other  Inconvenience 
cnfues ;  as  when  the  Eyes  are  not  exactly 
like,  or  one  Arm  or  Leg  is  a  little  (horter  or 
fmaller  than  its  fellqw. 

As 
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Seft.  2 

As  to  that  moft  powerful  Beauty  in  Coun- 
tenances,  Airs,  Geftures,  Motion,  we  {hall 
{hew  in  the  fecond  Treatife*,  that  it  arifes 
from  fome  imagined  Indication  of  morally 
good  Difpofitions  of  Mind.  In  Motion  there 
is  alfo  a  natural  Beauty,  when  at  fixed  Periods 
like  Geftures  and  Steps  are  regularly  repeated, 
fuiting  the  Time  and  Air  of  Mufic,  which 
is  obferved  in  regular  Dancing. 


X.  THERE  is  a  farther  Beauty  in 
mals,  arifing  from  a  certain  Proportion  of 
the  various  Parts  to  each  other,  which  ftill 
pleafes  the  Senfe  of  Spectators,  tho'  they 
cannot  calculate  it  with  the  Accuracy  of  a 
Statuary.  The  Statuary  knows  what  Pro 
portion  of  each  Part  of  the  Face  to  the 
\vhole  Face  is  moft  agreeable,  and  can  tell 
us  the  fame  of  the  Proportion  of  the  Face  to 
the  Body,  or  any  Parts  of  it  ;  and  between 
the  Diameters  and  Lengths  of  each  Limb  : 
When  this  Proportion  of  the  Head  to  the 
Body  is  remarkably  altered,  we  {hall  havre  a 
Giant  or  a  Dwarf.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
either  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  repre- 
fented  to  us  even  in  Miniature,  without  re 
lation  to  any  external  Object,  by  obferving 
how  the  Body  furpaffes  the  Proportion  ic 
{hould  have  to  the  Head  in  Giants,  and  falls 


Sect.  VL     Art.  3, 
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Sedt  2. below  it  in  Dwarfs.  There  is  a  farther 
x>*v^-'  Beauty  ariiing  from  that  Figure,  which  is  a 
natural  Indication  of  Strength;  but  this  may 
be  pafs'd  over,  becaufe  probably  it  may  be 
alledg'd,  that  our  Approbation  of  this  Shape 
flows  from  an  Opinion  of  Advantage^  and 
not  from  the  Form  it  felf. 

THE  Beauty  arifing  from  Mechanifm, 
apparently  adapted  to  the  Neceffities  and  Ad 
vantages  of  any  Animal ;  which  pleafes  us, 
even  tho'  there  be  no  Advantage  to  our  felves 
enfuing  from  it;  will  be  confider'd  under 
the  Head  of  Relative  Beauty,  or  Defign.* 

Jowls.  XL  THE  peculiar  Beauty  of  Fowls  can 
fcarce  be  omitted,  which  arifes  from  the  great 
Variety  of  Feathers,  a  curious  Sort  of  Ma 
chines  adapted  tomany  admirable  Ufes,  which 
retain  a  confiderable  Refemblance  in  their 
Structure  among  all  the  Species;  and  a  perfect 
Uniformity  in  thofe  of  the  fame  Species  in  the 
correfponding  Parts,  and  in  the  two  Sides  of 
each  Individual;  befides  all  the  Beauty  of 
lively  Colours  and  gradual  Shades,  not  only 
in  the  external  Appearance  of  the  Fowl,  re- 
fulting  from  an  artful  Combination  of  lhaded 
Feathers,  but  often  vifible  even  in  one  Fea 
ther  feparately. 


*  See  Stft.  iv.     Art.  7. 

XII.  IF 
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XII.  IF  our  Reafon ings  about  the  Nature  *s\r** 
of  Fluids  be  juft,  the  vaft  Stores  of  JPaterfltdds' 
will  give  us  an  Inftance  of  Uniformity  in 
Nature  above  Imagination,  when  we  reflect 

upon  the  almoft  infinite  Multitude  of  fmall, 
poliuYd,  fmooth  Spheres,  which  muft  be  fup- 
pos'd  form'd  in  all  the  Parts  of  this  Globe. 
The  fameUniformity  there  is  probably  among 
the  Parts  of  other  Fluids  as  well  as  Water; 
and  the  like  muft  be  obferv'd  in  ieveral  other 
natural  Bodys,  as  Salts,  Sulphurs,  and  fuch 
like  ;  whofe  uniform  Propertys  do  probably 
depend  upon  an  Uniformity  in  the  Figures  of 
their  Parts. 

XIII.  UNDER  Original  Beauty  we 
include  Harmony,   or  Beauty  of  Sound,    if 
that  Expreffion  can  be  allow'd,  becaufe  Har 
mony  is  notufually  conceived  as  an  Imitation 
of  any  thing  elfe.     Harmony  often  raifes  Plea- 
fure  in  thole  who  know  not  what  is  the  Oc- 
cafion  of  it :  And  yet  the  Foundation  of  this 
Pleafure  is  known  to  be  a  fort  of  Uniformity. 
When  the  feveral  Vibrations  of  one  Note 
regularly  coincide  with   the   Vibrations  of 
another,    they  make  an  agreeable  Compofi- 
tion  5    and   fuch  Notes  are  call'd  Concords. 
Thus  the  Vibrations  of  any  one  Note  coin 
cide  in  Time  with  two  Vibrations  of  its  Q Slave; 
and  two  Vibrations  of  any  Note  coincide  with 
three  of  its  Fifth  $  and  ib  on  in  the  reft  of 
the  Concords.     Now  no  Compofition  can  be 

harmo- 
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Se<ft.  2. harmonious,  in  which  the  Notes  are  not, 
for  the  moft  part,  difpos'd  according  to  thefe 
natural  Proportions.  Befides  which,  a  due 
Regard  muft  be  had  to  the  Key ,  which 
governs  the  whole,  and  to  the  Time  and 
Humour,  in  which  the  Competition  is  begun : 
a  frequent  and  inartificial  Change  of  any 
of  which  will  produce  the  greateft,  and 
moft  unnatural  Difcord.  This  will  appear, 
by  obferving  the  Diffbnance  which  would 
arife  from  tacking  Parts  of  different  Tunes 
together  as  one,  altho'  both  were  feparately 
agreeable.  A  \\keUniformity  is  alfo  obferv- 
able  among  the  Safes,  ^Tenors,  trebles  of  the 
fame  Tune. 

THERE  is  indeed  obfervable,  in  the  beft 
Compofitions,  a  myfterious  Effeft  of  Dif- 
cords :  They  often  give  as  great  Pleafure  as 
continu'd  Harmony ;  whether  by  refrefh- 
ing  the  Ear  with  Variety^  or  by  awakening 
the  Attention,  and  enlivening  the  Relifh 
for  the  fucceeding  Harmony  of  Concords, 
as  Shades  enliven  and  beautify  Pictures,  or 
by  fome  other  means  not  yet  known :  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  they  have  their  Place,  and 
fome  good  Effed:  in  our  beft  Compofitions. 
Some  other  Powers  of  Mujick  may  be  confi- 
der'd  hereafter*. 


*  See  Sect.  vi.     Art.   1 1. 

XIV.  BUT 
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XIV.  BUT  in  all  thefe  inftances  of*  Beauty 
let  it  be  obferv'd,  That  the  Pleafure  is  com 
municated  to  thofe  who  never  reflected  on 
this  general  Foundation  ;  and  that  all  here 
alledg'd  is  this,  "  That  the  plcafanc  Senfa- 
"  tion  arifes  only  from  Objects,  in  which 
"  there  is  Uniformity  amidji  Variety  : "  We 
may  have  the  Senfation  without  knowing 
what  is  the  Occafion  of  it  -,  as  a  Man's  Tajlt 
may  fuggcft  Ideas  of  Sweets,  Acids,  Bitters, 
tho'  he  be  ignorant  of  the  Forms  of  the  fmall 
Bodys,  or  their  Motions,  which  excite  thefe 
Perceptions  in  him* 


*  There  is  nothing  fingular  in  allying  the  Word  Beauty  to 
Sounds.  The  Antients  obferve  the  peculiar  Dignity  of  the  Senfes 
ef  Seeing  and  Hearing,  that  in  their  Objefls  -me  difcern  the  KstAofi 
which  wt  don't  afcrihe  to  the  Qbjefts  of  the  other  Senfes. 


SECT, 
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SECT.    III. 

Of  the  Beauty  of  Theorems. 

Theorem*.  L  r^|  "*  H  E  Beauty  of  Theorems^  or  univerfal 
Truths  demonftrated,  deferves  a  di- 
ftindt  Confideration,  being  of  a  Nature  pretty 
different  from  the  former  kinds  of  Beauty  ; 
and  yet  there  is  none  in  which  we  (hall  fee 
fuch  an  amazing  Variety  with  Uniformity : 
and  hence  arifes  a  very  great  Pleafure  diftindl 
from  Profpefts  of  any  farther  Advantage. 

II.  FOR  in  one  Theorem  we  may  find  in 
cluded,  with  the  moft  exaft  Agreement,  an 
infinite  Multitude  of  particular  Truths ;  nay, 
often  a  Multitude  of  Infinites:  fo  that  altho' 
the  Neceffity  of  forming  abftradt  Ideas,  and 
univerfal  'Theorems,  arifes  perhaps  from  the 
Limitation  cf  our  Minds,  which  cannot  ad 
mit  an  infinite  Multitude  of  fingular  Ideas  or 
Judgments  at  once,  yet  this  Power  gives  us 
an  Evidence  of  the  Largenefs  of  the  human 
Capacity  above  our  Imagination.  Thus,  for 
inftance,  the  ^jtb  Propofition  of  the  firft 
Book  of  E  u  c  L  i  D'S  Elements  contains  an 
infinite  Multitude  of  Truths,  concerning  the 
infinite  pofiible  Sizes  of  right-angled  Trian- 
gles,  as  you  make  the  Area  greater  or  lefs ; 
and  in  each  of  thefe  Sizes  you  may  find  an 
Infinite  Multitude  of  diffimilar  Triangles,  as 

you 
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you  vary  the  Proportion  of  the  Bafe  to  the  Sect.  3 
Perpendicular;  all  which  Infinites  agree  in 
the  general  Theorem.  In  Algebraick^  and 
Fluxional  Calculations,  we  (hall  find  a  like 
Variety  of  particular  Truths  included  in 
general  Theorems  5  not  only  in  general  Equa 
tions  applicable  to  all  Kinds  of  ^uantity^ 
but  in  more  particular  Inveftigations  of  Areas 
and  Tangents:  In  which  one  Manner  of  Ope 
ration  fhall  difcover  Theorems  applicable  to 
many  Orders  or  Species  of  Curves,  to  the 
infinite  Sizes  of  each  Species,  and  to  the 
infinite  Points  of  the  innumerable  Individuals 
of  each  Size. 


III.  THAT  we  may  the  better  difcern 
this  Agreement,  or  Unity  of  an  Infinity  of**fn.0f 
Objects,  in  the  general  Theorem,  to  be  the 
Foundation  of  the  Beauty  or  Pleafure  attend 
ing  their  Difcovery,  let  us  compare  our  Sa 
tisfaction  in  fuch  Difcoveries,  with  the  un- 
eafy  State  of  Mind  when  we  can  only  mea- 
fure  Lines,  or  Surfaces,  by  a  Scale,  or  are 
making  Experiments  which  we  can  reduce 
to  no  general  Canon,  but  are  only  heaping 
up  a  Multitude  of  particular  incoherent  Ob- 
fervations.  Now  each  of  thefe  Trials  dif- 
covers  a  new  Truth,  but  with  no  Pleafure 
or  Beauty,  notwithftanding  the  Variety,  till 
we  can  difcover  fome  fort  of  Unity,  or  reduce 
them  to  fome  general  Canon. 

IV.  AGAIN, 
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IV.  AGAIN,  Let  us  take  a  Metaphyfical 
Axiom,  fuch  as  this,  Every  Whole  is  greater 
Axioms,  than  its  Part  $  and  we  fliall  find  no  Beauty 
in  the  Contemplation.  For  tho'  this  Pro- 
pofition  contains  many  Infinitys  of  particu 
lar  Truths  5  yet  the  Unity  is  inconsiderable* 
fmce  they  all  agree  only  in  a  vague,  unde- 
termin'd  Conception  of  Whole  and  Part,  and 
in  an  indefinite  Excefs  of  the  former  above 
the  latter,  which  is  fometimes  great  and 
fometimcs  fmall.  So,  fliould  we  hear  that 
the  Cylinder  is  greater  than  the  infcrib'd 
Sphere,  and  this  again  greater  than  the  Cone 
of  the  fame  Altitude,  and  Diameter  of  the 
Bafe,  we  fhall  find  no  Pleafure  in  this  Know 
ledge  of  a  general  Relation  of  greater  and 
lefs,  without  any  precife  Difference  or  Pro 
portion.  But  when  we  fee  the  univerfal  ex^ 
adt  Agreement  of  all  poffible  Sizes  of  fuch 
Syftems  of  Solids,  that  they  <preferve  to  each 
other  the 'conftam  Ratio  of  3,  2,  i;  how 
beautiful  is  the  Theorem,  and  how  are  we 
rayiflb'd  with  its  firft  Difcovery ! 

WE  may  likewife  obferve,  that  eafy  or 
obvious  Propofitions,  even  where  the  Unity- 
is  fufflciently  diftin<a  and  determinate,  do 
not  pleafe  us  fo  much  as  thofe,  which  being 
left  obvious,  give  us  fome  Surprize  in  the 
Diicovery :  Thus  we  find  little  Pleafure  in 
difcovering,  that  a  Line  bife Sling  the  vertical 
Angle  of  >QH  IJofceles  'friangle,  bifetts  the 

Baft, 
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or  the  Reverfe;  or,  that  Equilateral^^, 
friangles  are  Equiangular.  Thefe  TruthsVV 
we  almoft  know  Intuitively ,  without  De- 
monftration :  They  are  like  common  Goods> 
or  thofe  which  Men  have  long  poflefled, 
which  do  not  give  fuch  fenfible  Joys  as 
much  fmaller  new  Additions  may  give  us. 
But  let  none  heace  imagine,  that  the  fole 
Pleafure  of  Theorems  is  from  Surprize ;  for 
the  fame  Novelty  of  a  fingle  Experiment 
does  not  pleafe  us  much:  nor  ought  we  to 
conclude  from  the  greater  Pleafure  accom 
panying  a  new,  or  unexpected  Advantage,  that 
Surprize,  or  Novelty,  is  the  only  Pleafure 
of  Life,  or  the  only  Ground  of  Delight  in 
tfrutb.  Another  kind  of  Surprize  in  certain 
Theorems  increafes  our  Pleafure  above  that 
we  have  in  Theorems  of  greater  Extent  5 
when  we  difcover  a  general  Truthy  which 
upon  fome  confufed  Notion  we  had  reputed 
falfe :  as  that  Afymptotes  always  approaching 
Jhould  never  meet  the  Curve.  This  is  like 
the  Joy  of  unexpe&ed  Advantage  where  we 
dreaded  Evil.  But  flill  the  Unity  of  many 
Particulars  in  the  general  Theorem  is  necef- 
fary  to  give  Pleafure  in  any  Theorem. 

V.  THERE  is  another  Beauty  in  Propofi-  Corollary* 
tions,  when  one  theorem  contains  a  great 
Multitude  of  Corollarys  eafily  deducible  from 
it.  Thus  there  are  fome  leading,  or  fun 
damental  Propertys,  upon  which  a  long 
Series  of  Theorems  can  .be  naturally  built : 

D  Such 
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Seft.  3.  Such  a  theorem  is  the  35th  of  the  ift  Book 
of  E  u  c  L  i  p,  from  which  the  whole  Art  of 
meafuring  right-lin'd  Areas  is  deduced,  by 
Refolution  into  Triangles,  which  are  the 
Halfs  of  fo  many  Parallelograms ;  and  thefe 
are  each  refpedtively  equal  to  fo  many  ReEl- 
angles  of  the  Bafe  into  the  perpendicular 
Altitude  :  The  47th  of  the  ift  Book  is  an 
other  of  like  Beauty ',  and  fo  are  many  others, 
in  higher  Parts  of  Geometry.  In  the  Search 
of  Nature  there  is  the  like  Beauty  in  the 
Knowledge  of  fome  great  Principles^  or  uni- 
verfal  Forces^  from  which  innumerable  Ef- 
fefts  do  flow.  Such  is  Gravitation^  in  Sir 
ISAAC  NEWTON'S  Scheme.  What  is  the 
Aim  of  our  ingenious  Geometers  ?  A  con 
tinual  Inlargement  of  Theorems,  or  making 
them  extenfive,  fhewing  how  what  was  for 
merly  known  of  one  Figure  extends  to  many 
others,  to  Figures  very  unlike  the  former  in 
Appearance. 

IT  is  eafy  to  fee  how  Men  are  charm'd 
with  the  Beauty  of  fuch  Knowledge,  befides 
its  Ufefulnefs ;  and  how  this  fets  them  upon 
deducing  the  Propertys  pf  each  Figure  from 
one  Genefis,  and  demonftrating  the  mecha- 
nick  Forces  from  one  theorem  of  the  Com- 
pofition  of  Motion  5  even  after  they  have 
fufficient  Knowledge  and  Certainty  in  all 
thefe  Truths  from  diftinft  independent  De- 
monftrations.  And  this  Pleafure  we  enjoy 
even  when  we  have  no  Profpeft  of  obtain 
ing 
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ing  any  other  Advantage  from  fuch  Manner  Secft.  3 
of  Deduction,  than  the  immediate  Pleafure 
of  contemplating  the  Beauty  :  nor  could 
Love  of  Fame  excite  us  to  liich  regular  Me 
thods  of  Deduction,  were  we-  not  confcious 
that  Mankind  are  pleas'd  with  them  imme 
diately,  by  this  internal  Senfe  of  their  Beauty. 


I  T  is  no  lefs  eafy  to  fee  into  what  a 
Attempts  Men  have  been  led  by  this  Senfe 
of  Beauty,  and  an  Affeftation  of  obtaining 
it  in  the  other  Sciences  as  well  as  the  Mathe- 
maticks.  'Twas  this  probably  which  fet 
DESCARTES  on  that  hopeful  Projedt  of 
deducing  all  human  Knowledge  from  one 
Propofition,  viz.  Cogito,  ergo  fum  ;  while 
others  pleaded,  that  ImpoJJibile  eft  idem  Jlmul 
ejfe  &  non  ejfe,  had  much  fairer  Pretenfions 
to  the  Style  and  Title  of  Principium  humane 
Cognitionis  abfolutZ  primum.  Mr.  LEIBNITZ 
had  an  equal  Affedtion  for  his  favourite 
Principle  Qfzfujflcient  Reafon  for  every  thing 
an  Nature,  and  boafls  of  the  Wonders  he 
had  wrought  in  the  intellectual  World  by  its 
Affiftance.  If  we  look  into  particular  Sci 
ences,  we  fee  the  Inconveniences  of  this 
Love  of  Uniformity.  How  aukwardly  does 
PUFFENDORF  deduce  the  feveral  Dutys  of 
Men  to  God,  themfehes,  and  their  Neigh 
bours,  from  his  fingle  fundamental  Principle 
of  Sociablenefs  to  the  whole  Race  of  Mankind? 
This  Obfervation  is  a  ft  rong  Proof,  that  Men 
perceive  the  Beauty  ofUnijormity  in  the  Sci- 
D  2  cnces, 
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Se<9:.  3.ences,  fince  they  are  led  into  unnatural  De- 
dudtions  by  purfuing  it  too  far* 

VI.  THIS  Delight  which  accompanys 
Sciences,  or  univerfal  ^Theorems,  may  really 
be  call'd  a  kind  of  Senfation;  fince  it  necefla- 
rily  accompanys  the  Difcovery  of  any  Propo- 
fition,  and  is  diftinft  from  bare  Knowledge 
itfelf  *,  being  moft  violent  at  firft,  whereas 
the  Knowledge  is  uniformly  the  fame.  And 
however  Knowledge  inlarges  the  Mind,  and 
makes  us  more  capable  of  comprehenfive 
Views  and  Proje&s  in  fome  kinds  of  Bufinefs, 
whence  Advantage  may  alfo  arife  to  us  ;  yet 
we  may  leave  it  in  theBreaft  of  every  Student 
to  determine,  whether  he  has  not  often  felt  this 
Pleafure  without  any  fuch  Profpeft  of  Ad 
vantage  from  the  Difcovery  of  his  Theorem. 
All  which  can  thence  be  inferr'd  is  only  this^ 
that  as  in  our  external  Senfes,  fo  in  our  i«. 
ternal  ones,  the  pleafant  Senfations  generally 
arife  from  thofe  Objedts  which  calm  Reafon 
would  have  recommended,  had  we  under- 
ftood  their  Ufe,  and  which  might  have  en- 
gag'd  our  Purfuits  from  Self-interejt. 

*  Ariftotlc  (Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  10.  c.  $!)  jufly  obfirvesy  that 
we  have  certain  natural  Propenfitys  to  certain  Actions,  or  to  the 
Exerclfe  of  certain  natural  Powers  y  without  a  View  to,  or  Inten 
tion  of,  obtaining  thofe  Pleafures  which  naturally  accompany  them. 


TOUT  A,      & 

VII.  As 
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Sed-.  3. 

VII.  As  to  the  Wo?  ks  of  A  R  T,  were  we 
to  run  thro*  the  various  artitici  xl  Contrivances 
or  Structures,  we  ftiould  conftantly  find  the 
Foundation  of  the  Beauty  which  appears  in 
them,    to  be  fome   kind  of  Uniformity,    or 
Unity  of  Proportion  among  the  Parrs,  and 
of  each  Part  to   the  Whole.     As  there  is  a 
great  Diverfity  of  Proportions  poffible,  and 
different  Kinds   of  Uniformity,   fo   there   is 
room  e:)0!i->li  for  that  Div-erfity  of  Fancys 
oblervable  in   Architecture,   Gardening,  and 
fuch-like  Arts  in  different  Nations ,    they  all 
may  have  Uniformity,  tho'  the  Parts  in  one 
may  differ  from  thole  in  another.     TheC^z- 
nefe  or  Perfian   Buildings  are  not  like  the 
Grecian  and  Roman,  arid  yet  the  former  has 
irs  Uniformity  of  the   various  Parts  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  Whole,  as  well  as  the  latter. 
In    that   kind    of  Architecture    which    the 
EUROPEANS  call  Regular,  the  Uniformity  of 
Parts   is  very  obvious,  the  fcveral  Parts  are 
regular  Figures,   and  either  equal  or  fimilar 
at  leaft  in  the  lame  Range 3  the  Pedeflals  are 
ParalMopipedons,  or  fquare  Prifms;  the  Pil 
lars,   Cylinders  nearly  ;    the  Arches  circular, 
and  all  thofe  in  the  lame  Row  equal-,  there 
is  the  fame  Proportion  every-where  obferv'd 
in  the   fame  Range  between  the  Diameters 
of  Pillars  and  their  Heights,  their  Capitals, 
the  Diameters  of  Arches,  the  Heights  of  the 
Pedeftals,  the  Projections  of  the  Cornice^  and 
all  the  Ornaments  in  each  of  our  Jive  Orders. 
D  3  And 
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Sect.  .  And  tho'  other  Countrys  do  not  follow  the 
Grecian  or  Roman  Proportions ;  yet  there  is 
even  among  them  a  Proportion  retain'd,  a 
Uniformity,  and  Refemblance  of  correfpond- 
ing  Figures  5  and  every  Deviation  in  one  Part 
from  the  Proportion  which  is  obferv'd  in  the 
reft  of  the  Building,  is  difpleafing  to  every 
Eye,  and  deftroys  or  diminishes  at  leaft  the 
Beauty  of  the  Whole. 

VIII.  THE  fame  might  be  obferv'd  thro' 
all  other  Works  of  Art^  even  to  the  meaneft 
Utenfili  the  Beauty  of  every  one  of  which 
we  ihall  always  hnd  to  h^.ve  the  fame  Foun 
dation  of  Uniformity  amidji  Variety >  without 
which  they  appear  mean,  irregular  and  de- 
form'd. 
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Seft.  4. 

SECT.     IV. 

Of  Relative  or  Comparative  Beauty. 

I.  IT  F  the  preceding  Thoughts  concerning  Cemp* 

JL  the  Foundation  of  abfolute  Beauty  be  /«/* 
juft,  we  may  eafily  underftand  wherein  r^-9' 
/4//W  Beauty  confifts.  All  Beauty  is  rela 
tive  to  the  Senfe  of  fome  Mind  perceiving 
it;  but  what  we  call  relative  is  that  which 
is  apprehended  in  any  Objeff,  commonly 
confider'd  as  an  Imitation  of  fome  Original : 
And  this  Beauty  is  founded  on  a  Conjormity, 
or  a  kind  of  Unity  between  the  Original  and 
the  Copy.  The  Original  may  be  either 
fome  Object  in  Nature,  or  fome  ejtabliftfd 
Idea  y  for  if  there  be  any  known  Idea  as  a 
Standard,  and  Rules  to  fix  this  Image  or 
Idea  by,  we  may  make  a  beautiful  Imitation. 
Thus  a  Statuary,  Painter,  or  Poet,  may 
pleafe  us  with  an  HERCULES,  if  his  Piece 
retains  that  Grandeur,  and  thofe  Marks  of 
Strength  and  Courage,  which  we  imagine 
in  that  Hero. 

AND  farther,  to  obtain  comparative  Beauty 
alone,  ir  is  not  neceflary  that  there  be  any 
Beauty  in  the  Original;  the  Imitation  of 
abfolute  Beauty  may  indeed  in  the  whole 
make  a  more  lovely  Piece,  and  yet  an  exaft 
D  4  Imita- 
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Sedt.  4.  Imitation  (hall  ftill  be  beautiful,  though 
Original  wereintirely  void  of  it:  Thus 
the  Deformitys  of  old  Age  in  a  Picture,  the 
rude  ft  Rocks  or  Mountains  in  a  Landskip,  if 
well  reprefented,  {hall  have  abundant  Beauty, 
tho'  perhaps  not  fo  great  as  if  the  Original 
were  abfolutely  beautiful,  and  as  well  re* 
prefented:  Nay,  perhaps  the  Novelty  may 
make  us  prefer  theReprefentation  of  Irregu 
larity. 

II.  THE  fame  Obfervation  holds  true  in 
w  Poetry,  the  Defcriptions  of  the  Poets  either  of  natu 
ral  Objefts  or  Perfons;  and  this  relative 
Beauty  is  what  they  (hould  principally  en 
deavour  to  obtain,  as  the  peculiar  Beauty 
of  their  Works.  By  the  Morata  Pabulte, 
or  the  JjrS-yj  of  ARISTOTLE,  we  are  not  to 
underfland  virtuous  Manners  in  a  moral 
Senfe,  but  &juft  Reprejentation  of  Manners 
or  Characters  as  they  are  in  Nature;  and 
that  the  ASlions  and  Sentiments  be  iuited  to 
the  Characters  of  the  Perfons  to  whom  they 
are  afcrib'd  in  Epick  and  Dramatick  Poetry. 
Perhaps  very  good  Reaibns  may  be  fuggelt- 
ed  from  the  Nature  of  our  Paffions,  to  prove 
that  a  Poet  {hould  not  draw  his  Characters 
perfectly  Virtuous  \  thefc  Charafters  indeed, 
abflradtly  confider'd,  might  give  more  Plea- 
fare,  and  have  more  Beauty  than  the  //;/- 
perfect  ones  which  occur  in  Life  with  a 
Mixture  of  Good  and  Evil:  But  it  may 
fuffice  at  preient  to  luggeit  againft  this  Choice, 

that 
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that  we  have  more  lively  Ideas  of  imperfefi$z&.  4. 
Men  with  all  their  Paffions,  than  of  morally 
perfect  Heroes,  fuch  as  really  never  occur  to 
our  Obfervation  ;  and  of  which  confequently 
we  cannot  judge  exadly  as  to  their  Agree 
ment  with  the  Copy.  And  farther,  thro* 
Confcioufnefs  of  our  own  State,  we  are 
more  nearly  touch'd  and  affedted  by  the  im- 
perfeff  Characters  ;  fince  in  them  we  fee  re- 
prefented,  in  the  Perfons  of  others,  the  Con- 
trajis  of  Inclinations,  and  the  Struggles  be 
tween  the  Paffions  of  Self-Love  and  thofe  of 
^Honour  and  Virtue.,  which  we  often  feel  in 
our  own  Breafts.  This  is  the  Perfection  of 
Beauty  for  which  HOMER  is  juftly  adrnir'd, 
as  well  as  for  the  Variety  of  his  Characters. 


III.  MANY  other  Beautys  of  Poetry  may 
bereduc'd  under  this  Clafs  of  relative  Beau-*y*  simiia, 
ty:  The  Probability  is  abfolutely  neceffary  u**&* 
to  make  us  imagine  Refemblance  \  it  is  by 
Refemblance  that  the  Similitudes.,  Metaphors 
and  Allegorys  are  made  beautiful,  whether 
either  the  Subject  or  the  Thing  compar'd  to 
it  have  Beauty  or  not  ;  the  Beauty  indeed  is 
greater,  when  both  have  fome  original 
Beauty  or  Dignity  as  well  as  Refemblance  : 
and  this  is  the  Foundation  of  the  Rule  of 
ftudying  Decency  in  Metaphors  and  Similes 
as  well  as  Likenefs.  The  Mcajures  and  Ca 
dence  are  Inft'ances  of  Harmony  -,  and  come 
under  the  Head  of  abfolute  Beauty. 

IV.  WE 
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Seft.  4.  IV  W  E  may  here  obferve  a  ftrange 
Pronenefs  in  our  Minds  to  make  perpetual 
GmparifwsQf  all  things  which  occur  to  our 
Obfervation,  even  of  thofe  which  are  very 
different  from  each  other.  There  are  cer 
tain  Refemblances  in  the  Motions  of  all  Ani 
mals  upon  like  Paffions,  which  eafily  found 
a  Comparijbn  -,  but  this  does  not  ferve  to 
entertain  our  Fancy:  Inanimate  Objects  have 
often  fuch  Pofitions  as  referable  thofe  of  the 
human  Body  in  various  Circumftances;  thefe 
Airs  or  Geftures  of  the  Body  are  Indications 
of  certain  Difpofitions  in  the  Mind,  fothat 
our  \eryPqffions  and  dffeftwn^  as  well  as 
other  Circumftances,  obtain  a  Refemblance 
to  natural  inanimate  Objects.  Thus  a  Tern* 
pejt  at  Sea  is  often  an  Emblem  of  Wrath ; 
a  Plant  or  Tree  drooping  under  the  Rain,  of 
a  Perfon  in  Sorrow,  a  Poppy  bending  its 
Stalk,  or  a  Flower  withering  when  cut  by 
the  Plow,  refembles  the  Death  of  a  blooming 
Hero;  an  aged  Oak  in  the  Mountains  fhall 
reprefent  an  old  Empire,  a  Flame  feizing  a 
Wood  fhall  reprefent  a  War.  In  fliort, 
every  thing  in  Nature^  by  our  ftrange 
Inclination  to  Refemblance,  (hall  be  brought 
to  reprefent  other  things,  even  the  moft 
remote,  efpecially  the  Paffions  and  Circum 
ftances  of  human  Nature  in  which  we  are 
more  nearly  concern'd  ;  and  to  confirm  this, 
and  furnifh  Inftances  of  it,  one  need  only 
look  into  H  o  M  E  R  or  V  i  K  G  i  L.  A  fruitful 

Fancy 
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Fancy  would  find  in  a  Grove  or   a  /^W,Sedt  4. 
an  Emblem  of  every  Character'  in  a  Com 
monwealth,   and  every  Turn  of  temper,  or 
Station  in  Life. 


V.  CONCERNING  that  kind  of  c 
five  Beauty  which  has  a  neceffary  relation 
to  fome  eftablifh'd  Idea,  we  may  obferve, 
that  fome  Works  of  Art  acquire  a  diftinft 
Beauty  by  their  Correfpondence  to  fome 
univerfally  fuppos'd  Intention  in  the  Artificer, 
or  the  Perfons  who  employed  him  :  And  to 
obtain  this  Beauty,  fometimes  they  do  not 
form  their  Works  foas  to  attain  the  higheft 
Perfection  of  original  Beauty,  feparately  con- 
fider'd  ;  becaufe  a  Compofition  of  this  rela 
tive  Beauty,  along  with  fome  Degree  of  the 
original  Kind,  may  give  more  Pleafure,  than 
a  more  per/etf  original  Beauty,  feparately. 
Thus  we  fee,  that  ftrift  Regularity  in 
laying  out  of  Gardens  in  Parterres,  Viftas, 
parallel  Walks,  is  often  neglected,  to  obtain 
an  Imitation  of  Nature  even  in  fome  of  its 
Wildneff'es.  And  we  are  more  pleas' d  with 
this  Imitation,  especially  when  the  Scene  is 
large  and  fpacious,  than  with  the  more  con- 
fin'd  Exaftnefs  of  regular  Works.  So  likewife 
in  the  Monuments  e reded  in  Honour  of  de- 
ceafed  Heroes,  altho'  a  Cy Under ,  or  Prifm  or 
regular  Solid,  may  have  more  original  Beauty 
than  a  very  acute  Pyramid  or  Obeli &k>  yet 
the  latter  pleafes  more,  by  anfwering  better 
the  fuppos'd  Inventions  of  Stability ,  and  be 
ing 
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Se6t.  4.  ing  conjpictious.  For  the  fame  reafon  Cubes  > 
or  fquare  Prifms,  are  generally  chofen  for 
the  Pedejials  of  Statues,  and  not  any  of  the 
more  beautiful  Solids,  which  do  not  feem  fo 
fecure  from  rolling.  This  may  be  the  Rea 
fon  too,  why  Columns  or  Pillars  look  be  ft 
when  made  a  little  taper  from  the  middle  or 
a  third  from  the  bottom,  that  they  may  not 
feem  top-heavy,  and  in  danger  of  falling. 

VI.  THE    like  Reafon   may   influence 
Artifts,  in  many  other  Inftances,  to  depart 
from  the  Rules  of  original  Beauty,  as  above 
laid  down.     And  yet  this  is  no  Argument 
againft  our  Senfe  of  Beauty  being  founded, 
as  was  above  explained,  on  Uniformity  amidji 
Variety,    but  only  an  Evidence,    that   our 
Senfe  of  Beauty  of  the  Original  Kind  may 
be  vary'd  and  over-balanc'd  by  another  kind 
of  Beauty.     - 

VII.  THIS  Beauty  arifing  from  Corre- 
fpondence  to  7/2/^/0;?,  would  open  to  curi 
ous  Obfervers  a  new  Scene  of  Beauty  in  the 
Works  of  N  AT  u  R  E,  by  confidering  how 
the  Mechanifm  of  the   various  Parts  known 
to  us,    feems  adapted  to  the   Perfection  of 
that  Part,    and  yet  in  Subordination  to  the 
Good  of  fome  Svfiem  or  Whole.     We  gene 
rally  fuppofe  the  Good  of  \htgreateft  Whole, 
or  of  all  Beings,  to  have  been  the  Intention 
of  the  A  u  T  H  o  £  of  Nature  ;  and  cannoc 
avoid  being  pleas'd  when  we  fee  any  Pare  of 

this 
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this  Defign  executed  in  the   Syjtems  we  areSedt.  4. 
acquainted  with.     The  Obfervations already 
made  on  this  Subject  are  in  every  one's  Hand, 
in  the  Treatifes   of  our  late  Improvers  of 
mechanical  Pbilofophy.    We  mall  only  obfer ve 
here,  that  every  one  has  a  certain  Pleafure 
in  feeing  any  Defign  well  executed  by  curi- 
ous  Mechanifm,  even  when  his  own  Advan 
tage  is  no  way  concern'd ;    and  alfo  in  dif-. 
covering  the  Defign  to  which  any  complex 
Machine  is  adapted,    when  he  has  perhaps 
had  a  general  Knowledge  .of  the  Machine 
before,  without  feeing  its  Correfpondence  or 
Aptnefs  to  execute  any  Defign. 

THE  Arguments  by  which  we  prove 
Reafon  and  Defign  in  any  Caufe  from  the 
Beauty  of  the  Effects,  are  fo  frequently  us'd 
in  fome  of  the  higheft  Subjects,  that  it  may 
be  neceflfary  to  inquire  a  little  more  parti 
cularly  into  them,  to  fee  how  far  they  will 
hold,  and  with  what  degree  of  Evidence. 


S  E  C 
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S  E  C  T.     V. 

Concerning  our  Reafonings  about 
"fign  and  Wifdom  in  the  Caufe, 
from  ffe.  Beauty  or  Regularity  of 
Effects. 

I.^^TT^  H  E  R'E  feems  to  be  no  necefl'ary 
Connection  of  our  pleaiing  Ideas 

its  Author.    r    ?*-  ,  f  <•» 

or  Beauty  with  Ins' Uniformity  or  Regula 
rity  of  the  Objefts,  from  the  Nature  of 
Things,  antecedent  to  fome  Conftitution  of 
the  AUTHOR  of  our  Nature,  which  has 
made  fuch  Forms  pleafant  to  us.  Other 
Minds  may  be  fo  fram'd  as  to  receive  no 
Pleafure  ftomUniformity  ;  and  we  adlually 
find,  that  the  fame  regular  Formsjfeem  not 
equally  to  pleafe  all  the  Animals  known 
to  us,  as  fhall  probably  appear  hereafter. 
Therefore  let  us  make  what  is  the  moil  un 
favourable  Suppolition  to  the  prefent  Ar 
gument,  viz.  That  the  Conftitution  of 
our  Senfe  fo  as  to  approve  Uniformity,  is 
merely  arbitrary  in  the  AUTHOR  of  our 
Nature;  and  that  there  are  an  Infinity  of 
T'aftes  or  Relijhes  of  Beauty  poffible;  fo  that 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  throw  together 
fifty  or  a  hundred  Pebbles,  which  (hould 
not  make  an  agreeable  Habitation  for  fom« 

Animal 
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Animal  or  other,  and  appear  beautiful  to  it.  Sect,  r 
And  then  it  is  plain,  that  from  the  Percep- 
tion  of  Beauty  in  any  one  Effect,  we  fhould 
have  no  Reafon  to  conclude  Dejjgn  in  the 
Caufe  :  for  a  Senfe  might  be  fo  conftituted 
as  to  be  pleas'd  with  fuch  Irregularity  as 
may  be  the  Effect  of  an  undirected  Force*. 
But  then,  as  there  are  an  Infinity  of  Forms 
poffible  into  which  any  Syftem  may  be  re- 
duc'd,  an  Infinity  of  Places  in  which  Ani 
mals  may  be  fituated,  and  an  Infinity  of  Re- 
li/bes  or  Senfes  in  thefe  Animals  is  fuppos'd 
poflible  i  that  in  the  immenfe  Spaces  any  one 
Animal  fhould  by  Chance  be  plac'd  in  a 
Syftem  agreeable  to  its  Tafte,  muft  be  im 
probable  as  infante  to  one  at  leaft :  And  much 
more  unreasonable  is  it  to  expect  from 
Chance,  that  a  Multitude  of  Animals  agree- 


*  fly. undirected  Force,  or  undefigning  Force,  is  to  be  un- 
derftood,  That  Force  with  which  an  Agent  may  put  Matter 
into  Motion,  without  having  any  Deiign  or  Intention  to  pro 
duce  any  particular  Form.  The  Conatus  ad  motum,  without 
an  attual  Line  of  Direction,  feems  fuch  a  grofs  Abfurdity  m 
the  Carteiian  Scheme,  that  it  is  below  the- Dignity  of  common 
•Senfe  to  vonchfof*  to  confute  it.  Sut  Men  have  fo  many  con- 
fus'd  Notions  of  fome  Nature,  or  Chance  imprejfing  Moticns 
without  any  Defign  or  Intention  of  producing  any  particular 
Efetl,  that  it  may  be  ufeful  to  flew,  that  even  this  very  abfurd 
Poftulatum,  tho'  it  were  granted  them,  is  inefficient  to  anfver 
the  Appearances  in  the  Regularity  of  the  World:  and  this  is 
what  is  attempted  in  the  fir  ft  fourteen  Articles  of  this  Section. 
Thefe  Arguments  would  really  be  ujelefs,  if  all  Men  wcr-e  perfuaded 
of  what,  to  a  Man  of  jufl  Thought,  will  appear  pretty  obvicus, 
that  there  can  be  wa"Thought!eis  Agent,  and  that  Chance 
and  Nature  are  mere  empty  Names,  as  they  are  u$d  on  this 
Occasion,  relative  only  to  ffur  Ignorance* 

ing 
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Sedt.  5.*ng  *n  their  Senfe  of  Beauty  fliould  obtain 
\s~\ru  agreeable  Places. 

H-  THERE  is  alfo  the  fame  Probability, 
that  in  any  one  Syftem  of  Matter  an  Undi- 
reffied  Force  will  produce  a  regular  Form,  as 
any  one  given  irregular  one,  of  the  fame  de 
gree  of  Complication  :  But  ftill  the  irregu 
lar  Forms  into  which  any  Syftem  may  be 
rang'd,  fiirpafs  in  Multitude  the  Regular ',  as 
Infinite  does  Unity  ;  for  what  holds  in  one 
fmall  Syftem,  will  hold  in  a  Thoujand,  a  Mil- 
lion,  zUniverfe,  with  more  Advantage,  viz. 
that  the  irregular  Forms  poffible  infinitely 
furpafs  the  Regular.  For  Inftance,  the  Area 
of  an  Inch  Square  is  capable  of  an  Infinity 
of  regular  Forms,  the  Equilateral  Triangle^ 
the  Square,  the  Pentagon,  Hexagon,  Hep 
tagon,  &c.  but  for  each  one  regular  Form, 
there  are  an  Infinity  of  irregular,  as  an  In 
finity  of  Scalena  for  the  one  equilateral  Tri 
angle,  an  Infinity  of  Trapezia  for  the  one 
Square,  of  irregular  Pentagons  for  the  one 
Regular,  and  fo  on  :  and  therefore  fuppofe- 
ing  any  one  Syftem  agitated  by  undefigning 
Force,  it  is  infinitely  more  probable  that  it 
will  refolve  itfelf  into  an  irregular  Form, 
than  ^regular.  Thus,  that  a  Syftem  ofjix 
Parts  upon  Agitation  fhall  not  obtain  the 
Form  of  a  regular  Hexagon,  is  at  leaft  in 
finite  to  Unity  5  and  the  more  complex  we 
make  the  Syftem,  the  greater  is  the  Hazard, 
from  a  very  obvious  Reaion, 

WE 
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WE  fee  this  confirmed  by  our  conftantSedt.  5- 
Experience,  that  Regularity  never  arifes 
from  any  undefignd.  Force  of  ours ;  and 
from  this  we  conclude,  that  where-ever  there 
is  any  Regularity  in  the  Difpofition  of  a 
Syftem  capable  of  many  other  Difpofitions, 
there  muft  have  been  Defign  in  the  Cauje  ~y 
and  the  Force  of  this  Evidence  increafes, 
according  to  the  Multiplicity  of  Parts  im- 
ploy'd. 

BUT  this  Conclufion  is  too  ram,  unlefs 
fome  farther  Proof  be  introduced;  and 
what  leads  us  into  it  is  this.  Men,  who 
have  a  Senfe  of  Beauty  in  Regularity,  are  led 
generally  in  all  their  Arrangements  of  Bodys 
to  ftudy  fome  kind  of  Regularity,  and  fel- 
dom  ever  defign  Irregularity:  hence  we 
judge  the  fame  of  other  Beings  too,  viz.  that 
they  ftudy  Regularity,  and  prefume  upon 
Intention  in  the  Cauje  where-ever  we  fee  it, 
making  Irregularity  always  a  Preemption 
of  want  ofDeJ/gn:  whereas  if  other  Agents 
have  differenc  Senfes  of  Beauty,  or  if  they 
have  no  Senfe  of  it  at  all,  Irregularity  may 
as  well  be  defign'd  as  Regularity.  And  then 
let  it  be  obferv'd,  that  in  this  Cafe  tftere  is 
juft  the  fame  Reafon  to  conclude  Dejign  in 
the  Caufe  from  any  one  irregular  Effect,  as 
from  a  regular  one :  for  11  nee  there  are  an 
Infinity  of  other  Forms  poffible  as  well  as  this 
irregular  one  produc'd ;  and  fince  to  fuch  a 
E  Being 
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Se<3.  5.  Being  *  void  of  a  Senfe  of  Beauty,  all  Forms 
are  as  to  its  own  Reli/h  indifferent,  and  all 
agitated  Matter  meeting  muft  make  fome 
Form  or  other,  and  all  Forms,  upon  Sup- 
polition  that  the  Force  is  apply'd  by  an 
Agent  void  of  a  Senfe  of  Beauty ',  would 
equally  prove  Defign ;  it  is  plain  that  no  one 
Form  proves  it  more  than  another,  or  can 
prove  it  at  all ;  except  from  a  general  meta- 
phyfical  Confideration,  that  there  is  no  pro 
per  Agent  without  Defign  and  Intention^  and 
that  every  Effeff  flows  from  the  Intention  of 
fome  Cauje. 

III.  T  H  i  s    however  follows  from    the 
by    above  mention'd  Confiderations,  that  fup- 
pofing  aMafs  of  Matter  furpaffing  a  cubick 
Inch,  as  infinite  of  the  fir  ft  Power  does  Unity, 
and  that  this  whole  Mafs  were  fome  way  de- 


*  There  is  a  great  Difference  between  fuch  a  Being  as  is  here 
mentioned,  and  a  Being  which  has  no  Intention  for  any  Reajbn 
whatfoever  to  produce  one  form  more  than  another.  This  Utter 
fort  of  Being,  as  to  the  present  Argument,  would  be  the  feme 
"soitb  Chance,  but  not  the  former.  For  tho'  a  Being  has  no  Senfe 
of  Beauty,  he  may  notwithftandiKg  be  capable  0/Ddign,  and 
of  Intention  to  produce  regular  Forms,-  and  the  Qbfervation  of 
greater  Regularity  in  any  Number  of  Ejfefls,  than  could  be  ex- 
pitfed  from  undirected  Force,  is  a  Preemption  of  Ddign  and 
Intention  in  the  Caufe,  even  where  the  Caufe  is  fuppos'd  to 
have  no  Senfe  cf  Beauty  in  fuch  Forms,  fince  perhaps  he  may 
have  other  Reafoas  mwng  him  to  chufe  fuch  Forms.  Thus, 
f up  pofing  the  D  E  I  T  v  not  immediately  pleas'd  with  Regu- 
Jarity,  Uniformity,  or  Similarity  inBodys,  vet  there  may  be 
"Reafons  moving  him  to  produce  fuch  Objects,  fuch  as  the  pleajing 
his  Creatures,  having  given  them  a  Senfe  of  Beauty  founded  on 
theft  Quality  s.  See  the  two  lafl  l\iragr  aphs  of  the  laji  Section. 

termin'd 
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termin'd  from  its  own  Nature  without  anySeft.  5 
Defign  in  a  Cauje  ( which  perhaps  is  fcarce 
poffible)  to  refolve  itfelf  into  Parts  whofe 
folid  Contents  were  each  a  cubick  Inch,  and 
into  a  prifmatick  Form  whofe  Bafe  fhould 
always  be  lof  zfquare  Inch  ;  fuppofe  thefe 
Conditions  determined,  and  all  others  left  to 
undirected  Force-,  all  which  we  could  expect 
from  undirected  Force  in  this  Cafe  would  be 
one  equilateral  Prifm,  or  two  perhaps:  be- 
caufe  there  are  an  Infinity  of  Irregular 
Prifms  poffible  of  the  fame  Bafe,  andjblid 
Content-,  and  when  we  met  with  many 
fuch  Prifms,  we  muft  probably  conclude 
them  produced  by  Defign,  fince  they  are 
more  than  could  have  been  expefted  by  the 
Law?  of  Hazard. 

IV.  BUT  if  this  infinite  Mafs  was  not  de- 
termin'd  to  a  prifmatick  Form,  we  could 
only  expect  from  its  cafual  Concourje  one 
Prifm  of  any  Kind,  fince  there  is  an  Infinity 
of  other  Solids  into  which  the  Mafs  might 
be  refolv'd  ;  and  if  we  found  any  great  Num 
ber  of  PrifmSy  we  (hould  have  reafon  to  pre- 
fume  Defign :  So  that  in  a  Mafs  of  Matter  as 
infinite  of  the  frft  Power,  we  could  not 
from  any  Concourfe  or  Agitation  expect  with 
any  good  ground  a  Body  of  any  given  Dimen- 
lions  or  Size,  and  of  any  given  Form; 
fince  of  any  Dimenfion  there  are  infinite 
Forms  poffible,  and  of  any  Form  there  are 
an  Infinity  of  Dimenfions ;  and  if  we  found 
E  2  fevera! 
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Se6b  £.feveral  Bodys  of  the  fame  Dimenfion  and 
Form,  we  fhould  have  fo  much  Prefumption 
for  Defgn. 

V.  T  H  E  R  E  is  one  trifling  Objection 
which  may  perhaps  arife  from  the  cryjlal- 
lizing  of  certain  Bodys,  when  the  Fluid  is 
evaporated  in  which  they  were  fwimming : 
for  in  this  we  frequently  fee  regular  Forms 
arifing,  tho'  there  is  nothing  fuppos'd  in  this 
Affair  but  an  undirected  Force  of  Attraction. 
But  to  remove  this  Obje&ion,  we  need  only 
confider,  that  we  have  good  Reafon  to  be 
lieve,  that  the  fmalleft  Particles  of  Cryjlal- 
liz'd  Bodys  have  fix'd  regular  Forms  given 
them  in  the  Confticution  of  Nature -•>  and 
then  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  their  Attrac 
tions  may  produce  regular  Forms :  but  unlefs 
we  fuppofefome  preceding  Regularity  in  the 
Figures  of  attracting  Bodys,  they  can  never 
form  any  regular  Body  at  all.  And  hence 
we  fee  how  improbable  it  is,  that  the  whole 
Mafs  of  Matter ,  not  only  in  this  Globe,  but 
in  all  the  fixed  Stars  known  to  us  by  our 
Eyes  or  Glaffes,  were  they  a  thoufand  times 
larger  than  our  Aftronomers  fuppofe,  could 
in  any  Concourfe  have  produced  any  Number 
of  fimilar  Bodys  Regular  or  Irregular. 

VI.  A  N  D  let  it  be  here  obferv'd,  that  there 
ckame,     are  many  Compofitions  of  Bodys  which  the 
fmalleft  Degree  of  Dejign  could  eafily  effect, 
which  yet  we  would  in  vain  exped:  from  all 

the 
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the  Powers  of  Chance  or  undefigned  Force,Se&.  5. 
after  an  Infinity  of  Rencounters  •>  even  fup- 
pofing  a  Diflblution  of  every  Form  except 
the  regular  one,  that  the  Parts  might  be  pre- 
par'd  for  a  new  Agitation.  Thus  fuppo- 
fmg  we  could  expeft  one  equilateral  Prifm  of 
any  given  Dimenfions  fhould  be  form'd  from 
undireQed  Force,  in  an  Infinity  of  Matter 
fome  way  determined  to  refolve  kfelf  into 
Bodys  of  a  given  folid  Content,  ( which  is  all 
we  could  expeft,  fince  it  is  infinite  to  one 
after  the  folid  Content  is  obtained,  that  the 
Body  fliall  not  be  Prijmatical •,  and  allow 
ing  it  Prifmatical,  it  is  infinite  to  one  that  it 
(hall  not  be  Equilateral :  )  And  again,  fup- 
pofing  another  Infinity  of  Matter  determined 
to  refolve  it  felf  into  'Tubes,  of  Orifices  exact 
ly  equal  to  the  Safes  of  the  former  Prifms, 
it  is  again  at  leaft  as  the  fecondPowcr  of  In 
finite  to  Unity,  that  not  one  of  theie  Tubes 
(hall  be  both  Prifmatick  and  Equiangular  ; 
and  then  if  the  Tube  were  thus  form'd,  foas 
to  beexadtly  capable  of  receiving  one  of  the 
Prifms,  and  no  more,  it  is  infinite  to  one  that 
they  mall  never  meet  in  infinite  Space  \  and 
fhould  they  meet,  it  is  infinite  to  one  that 
the  Axes  of  the  Prifm  and  Tube  fliall  never 
happen  in  the  fame  ftrait  ~Line\  and  fup- 
pofing  they  did,  it  is  again  as  infinite  to 
three,  that  Angle  (hall  not  meet  Angle,  fo  as 
to  enter.  We  fee  then  how  infinitely  im 
probable  it  is,  tc  That  all  the  Powers  of 
u  Chance  in  infinite  Matter,  agitated  thro* 

E  3  «  /;?/- 
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Secft.  5/c  infinite  Ages,  could  ever  effedt  this  frnall 
ct  Compofition  of  zPrifm  entering  a  Prif- 
"  matick  Bore;  and,  that  all  our  Hazard 
cc  for  it  would  at  moft  be  but  as  Three  is  to 
"  the  third  Power  of  Infinite"'  And  yet 
the  fmalleft  Defign  could  eafily  effed:  it. 

VII.  MAY  we  not  thenjuftly  count  it 
altogether  abfurd,  and  next  to  an  abfolute 
ftrift  Impojfibility,  "  That  all  the  Powers  of 
<c  undirected  Force  fhould  ever  effeft  fuch  a 
"  complex  Machine  as  the  moft  imperfect 
"  Plant,  or  the  meaneft  Animal,  even  in 
<c  one  Inftance  ?"  For  the  Improbability  juft 
increafes,  as  the  Complication  of  Mecha- 
nifm  in  thefe  natural  Bodys  furpafTes  that 
Jimfle  Combination  above-mention'd. 

VIII.  LET  itbehereobferv'd,  «  That 
"  the  preceding  Reafoning  from  the  Fre- 
"  quency  of  regular  Bodys  of  one  Form  in 
*c  the  Vniverfe^  and  from  the   Combinations 
<c  of  various  Bodys,  is  intirely  independent 
<c  on  any  Perception  of  Beauty ;  and  would 
<c  equally  prove  Defign  in  the  Caitfe,   altho' 
"  there    were  no    Being   which    perceiv'd 
*c  Beauty  in  any  Form  whatfoever:"  for  it 
is  in  fhort  this,  <c  'That  the  recurring  of  any 
"  EJfeff  oftener  than  the  Laws  of  Hazard 
*c  determine^  gi'ves  Pre jump t ion  of  Defign  •> 
"  and)    That   Combinations  which  no  unde- 
"  jigrfd  Force  could  give  us  Reafon  to  expetf, 
**•  muji  neceffarily  prove  the  fame ;   and  that 

"  with 
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*c  with  fuper tor  Probability,  as  the  MultitudeSe&.  5. 
"  of  Cafes  in  which  the  contrary  might  hap- 
u  pen,  farpafs  all  the  Cafes  in  'which  this 
"  could  happen:"  which  appears  to  be  in 
the  fimpleft  Cafes  at  leaft  as  Infinite  does  to 
Unity.  And  the  Frequency  of  fimilar  irre 
gular  Forms,  or  exaff  Combinations  of  them, 
is  an  equal  Argument  of  Defign  in  theCauJe, 
iince  the  Similarity,  or  exad  Combinations 
of  irregular  Forms,  are  as  little  to  be  ex- 
pedled  from  all  the  Powers  of  undirected 
Force,  as  any  fort  whatfoever. 

IX.  T  o  bring  this  nearer  to  fomething 
like  a  Theorem,  altho'  the  Idea  of  Infinite  be 
rroublefom  enough  to  manage  in  Reafoning : 
The  Powers  of  Chance,  with  infinite  Mat 
ter  v&  infinite  Ages,  may  anfwer  Hazards  as 
\ksfiftb  Power  of  Infinite,  and  no  more : 
thus  the  Quantity  of  Matter  may  be  con- 
ceiv'd  as  the  third  Power  of  Infinite  ^  and  no 
more,  the  various  Degrees  of  Force  may 
make  another  Power  of  Infinite,  and  the 
Number  of  Rencounters  may  make  the  fifth. 
But  this  laft  only  holds  on  Suppofition,  that 
after  every  Rencounter  there  is  no  Cobefton, 
but  all  is  diffolv'd  again  for  a  new  Con- 
courfe,  except  in  fimilar  Forms  or  exa5l  Com 
binations  ;  which  Supposition  is  intirely 
groundlefs,  iince  we  fee  dijjimilar  BoJys  co 
hering  as  ftrongly  as  any,  and  rude  Maf/es 
more  than  any  Combinations.  Now  to  pro 
duce  any  given  Body,  in  a  given  Place  or 
E  4  Situa- 
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Se£t.  5.  Situation,  and    of  given    Dimenfions,    or 
IVxvN^  Shape,  the  Hazards  of  the  contrary  are,  one 
Power  of  Infinite  at  leaft  to  obtain  the  Place 
or  Situation  ;  when  the  Situation  is  obtain'd, 
the  Solid  Content  requires  another  Power  of 
Infinite  to  obtain  it ;    the  Situation  and  So 
lidity  obtained  require,   for    accomplifhing 
ihejimple/t  given   Shape,  at  leaft  the  other 
three  Powers  of  Infinite.     For  inftance,  let 
the  Shape  be  a  four-fided  Prifm  or  Paral 
lelepiped  ;   that  the  Sttr faces  (hould  be  Planes 
requires  one  Power  5    that  they   fhould  be 
Parallel  in  this  Cafe,  or  inclind  in  any  given 
jingle  in  any  other  Cafe,  requires    another 
Power  of  Infinite ;  and  that    they   {hould 
be  in  any  given   Ratio   to  each  other,   re 
quires  at  leaft  the  third  Power  :  for  in  each 
of  thefe  Heads  there    is  ftill  an  Infinity  at 
leaft  of  other  Cafes  poffible  belide  the  one 
given.     So  that  all  the  Powers   of   Chance 
could  only    produce    perhaps    one  Body  of 
every  fimpler  Shape  or    Size  at  moft,   and 
this  is  all  we  could  expeft :  we  might  ex- 
peft  one  Pyramid,   or  Crbe^  or  Prifm  per 
haps  ;  but  when  we  increafe  the  Conditions 
required,  the  Profpedt  muft  grow  more  im 
probable,  as  in   more  complex  Figures^  and 
in  all  Combinations  of  Bodys,  and  \\ijimilar 
Species,  which  we  never  could  reasonably 
hope  from  Chance  $  and  therefore  where  we 
fee  them,  we  muft  certainly  afcribe  them 
to  Defign. 

X.  THE 
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Sea.  S, 

X.  T  H  E  Combinations  of  regular  Forms, 
or  of  irregular  ones  exactly  adapted  to 
other,  require  fuch  va/f  Powers  of  Infinite  t 
effect  them,  and  the  Hazards  of  the  contrary  For™*  .e~ 

„  r        •     r    •      i  i  * 

Forms  are  lo  infinitely  numerous,  that 
Probability  or  Poj/ibility  of  their  being  accom- 
plifh'd  by  Chance  ft  ems  quite  to  vanjfh.  Let 
us  apply  the  Cafes  in  Art.  vi.  in  this  Section 
about  the  Prifm  and  Tube,  to  our  fimpleft 
Machines,  fuch  as  a  Pair  of  Wheels  of  our 
ordinary  Carriages  ;  each  Circular,  Spokes 
equal  in  I^engtb,  Thicknefs,  Shape  $  the  Wheels 
&t  parallel,  the  dxle-tree  fix'd  in  the  A/^'f 
of  both,  and  fecured  from  coming  out  at 
either  End;  Now  the  Cafes  in  which  the 
contrary  might  have  happen'd  from  undi- 
reffedConcourJes,  were  there  no  more  requird 
than  what  is  juft  now  mentioned,  muft 
amount  in  Multitude  to  a  Power  of  Infinites 
equal  to  every  Circumftance  requird.  What 
(hall  we  fay  then  of  a  Plant,  a  free,  an  Ani 
mal,  a  Man,  \vithjucb  Multitudes  of  adapted 
Veflels,  fuch  Articulations,  Infertions  of  Mu- 
fcles,  Diffujion  of  Veins,  Arterys,  Nerves  ? 
The  Improbability  that  fuch  Machines  arifing 
daily  in  fuch  Numbers  in  all  Parts  of  the 
Earth  with  fuch  Similarity  of  Structure, 
ihould  be  the  Effect  of  Chance,  is  beyond  all 
Conception  or  Expreffion. 


XI.  FURTHER,  were  all  the  former 
foning  from  Similarity  of  Forms  and  Com- 
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Sect.  5«binations  groundlefs,  and  could  Chance  give 
us  ground  to  exped  fuch  Forms,  with  exact 
Combination,  yet  we  could  only  promife 
ourfelves  one  of  thefe  Forms  among  an  Infi 
nity  of  others.  When  we  fee  then  fuch  a 
Multitude  of  Individuals  of  a  Species,  Jimilar 
to  each  other  in  a  great  number  of  Parts ; 
and  when  we  fee  in  each  Individual,  the 
correfponding  Members  fo  exactly  like  each 
other,  what  poffible  room  is  there  left  for 
queftioning  Dejign  in  the  Unmerfe?  None 
but  the  bareft  Poffibility  againft  an  incon- 
ceiveably  great  Probability,  furpaffing  every 
thing  which  is  notjlritf  Demonstration. 

XII.  THIS  Argument,  as  has  been  already 
obferv'd  *,  is  quite  abflradled  from  any  Senfe 
of  Beauty  in  any  particular  Form ;  for  the 
exatt  Similarity  of  a  hundred  or  a  thouiand 
"Trapezia^  proves  Defign  as  well  as  the  Simi 
larity  of  Squares,  fince  both  are  equally 
above  all  the  Powers  of  undirected  Force  or 
Chance;  and  what  is  above  the  Powers  of 
Chance^  muft  give  us  proportionable  Pre- 
fumption  for  Defign. 

THUS,  allowing  that  a  Leg,  or  Arm,  or 
Eye,  might  have  been  the  Effect  of  Chance, 
(which  was  {hewn  to  be  moft  abfurd,  and 
next  to  abfolutely  impoffible]  that  it  fhould 


*  See  above,  Art.  viii. 

not 
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not  have  a  correfponding  Leg,  Arm,  Ey^Scft.  5 
extf&yjimilar,  muft  be  a  Hazard  of  a  Power 
of  Infinite  proportioned  to  the  Complication 
of  Parts  ;  for  in  Proportion  to  this  is  the 
Multitude  of  Cafes  increased,  in  which  it 
would  not  have  a  correfponding  Member 
Jimilar:  fo  that  allowing  twenty  or  thirty 
Parts  in  fuch  a  Structure,  it  would  be  as  the 
twentieth  or  thirtieth  Power  of  Infinite 
to  Unity,  that  the  correfponding  Part  fhould 
not  be  fimilar.  What  fhall  we  fay  then  of 
fat  Jimilar  Forms  of  a  whole  Species  ? 


XIII.  IF  it  be  objedted,  "  That  natural**" 
<c  Bodys  are  not  exafffy  fimilar,  but  only  chance, 
"  grojlyfo  to  our  Senfes;  as  that  zVein,  &n 
"  Artery,  a  Bone  is  not  perhaps  exactly 
<e  Jimilar  to  its  Correfpondent  in  the  fame 
"  Animal,  tho'  it  appears  fo  to  our  Senfes, 
<c  which  judge  only  of  the  Bulk,  and  do 
u  not  difcern  the  fmall  conftituent  Parts; 
"  and  that  in  the  feveral  Individuals  of  a 
c(  Species  the  Diffimilarity  is  always  fenfible, 
"  often  in  the  internal  Strudlure,  and  always 
<£  in  the  external  Appearance:"  To  remove 
this  Objection  it  will  be  fufficient  to  (hew, 
tc  That  the  Multitude  of  Cafes  whereiny^- 
tc  Jible  Diffimilitude  could  have  happened, 
cc  are  ftill  infinitely  more  than  all  the  Cafes 
"  in  which  Jenjible  Similitude  might  be 
"•  retained:"  fo  that  the  fame  Reafoning 
holds  fwmjexfibk  Similarity,  as  from  the 
mathematically  exatt  :  And  again,  "That 

"  the 
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Sedt.  5. cc  the  Cafes  of  grofs  DiJ/imilarity  do  in  the 
fame  manner  furpafs  the  Cafes  of  groj's 
"  Similarity  poffible,  as  infinite  does  one. 

XIV.  To  prove  both  thefe  Affertiqns, 
let  us  conlider  a  iimple  Inftance.  Suppofe 
a  Trapezium  of  a  foot  Square  in  Area  (hould 
appear  grofly  Jimilar  to  another,  while  no 
one  Side  differs,  by  JLQ.  of  an  Inch  ;  or  no 
jingle  inonefurpaffesthe  correfponding  one 
in  the  other  above  ten  Minutes :  now  this 
tenth  of  an  Inch  is  infinitely  divifible,  as  are 
alfo  the  ten  Minutes,  fo  that  the  Cafes  of 
infenfible  Dijfimilarity  under  apparent  Simila 
rity  are  really  Infinite.  But  then  it  is  alfo 
plain  that  there  are  an  Infinity  of  different 
fenfibly  diffimilar  Trapezia,  even  of  the 
fame  Area,  according  as  we  vary  a  Side  by 
one  Tenth,  two  Tenths,  three  Tenths,  and 
fo  on,  and  vary  the  Angles  and  another  *SV^ 
fo  as  to  keep  the  Area  equal.  No  win  each 
of  thefe  infinite  Degrees  of  Jenfible  Diflimi- 
litude  the  feveral  Tenths  are  infinitely  divi- 
iibleas  well  as  inthefirft  Cafe;  fo  that  the 
Multitude  of  Jenfible  Diffimilaritys  are  to  the 
Multitude  of  infenfible  DiJJimilaritys  under 
apparent  Refembiance,  ftill  as  the  feconcl 
Power  of  Infinite  to  the  jirjl,  or  as  Infinite 
to  Unity.  And  then  how  vaftly  greater 
mtift  the  xMultitude  be,  of  all  poflible  fen- 
Jible  Diffimilaritys  in  fuch  complex  Bodys  as 
Legs^  Arms,  Eyes,  Artery^  Feins,  Skele 
tons  ? 

XV.  As 
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XV.  As  to  the  Diffimilaritys  of  Animals  Sect, 
of  the  fame  Species,  it  is  in  the  fame  man 
ner  plain,  that  the  poflible  Cafes  of  grofs 
Diffimilarity  are  Infinite;  and  then  every 
Cafe  of  grofs  Diffimilarity  contains  alfo  all 
the  Cafes  of  injenfible  Diffimilarity.  Thus, 
if  we  would  count  all  Animals  of  a  Spe 
cies  grojlyjimilar,  while  there  was  no  Limb 
which  in  Length  or  Diameter  did  exceed 
the  ordinary  Shape  by  above  a  Third  of  the 
Head  5  it  is  plain  that  there  are  an  Infinity 
of  fenfibly  differentgn?/}  DiJJimilaritys  pofli 
ble,  and  then  in  each  of  thefe  Cafes  QI grofs 
Diffimilarity,  there  are  an  Infinity  of  Cafes 
of  nicer  Diffimilarity,  fince  -}  of  the  Head 
may  be  infinitely  divided.  To  take  a  low 
buteafy  Inflance;  two  Cockle-Shells  which 
fitted  each  other  naturally,  may  have  an 
Infinity  ^injenfible  Differences^  butftill  there 
are  an  Infinity  of  poffibleffnji&k  Differences ; 
and  then  in  any  one  of  the  fenfibly  different 
Forms,  there  may  be  the  fame  Infinity  of 
injenfible  Differences  befide  ths  fenfible  one : 
So  that  ftill  the  Hazard  for  even  grofs  Simi 
larity  from  Chance  is  Infinite  to  one,  and 
this  always  increafes  by  a  Power  of  Infinite 
for  every  diftincl:  Member  of  the  Animal, 
in  which  even  grofs  Similarity  is  retained ; 
fince  the  Addition  of  every  Member  or  Part 
to  a  complex  Machine,  makes  a  new  Infi 
nity  of  Cafes,  in  \v\\\c\\fenjib I e  Diffimilarity 
may  happen  j  and  this  Infinity  combined 

with 
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5.  with  the  infinite  Cafes  of  the  former  Parts, 
raifesthe  Hazard  by  a  Power  of  Infinite. 

L  Now  this  may  fufficiently  (hew  us  the 
Abfurdity  of  the  Cartefian  or  Epicurean 
Hypothefis,  even  granting  their  Poflulatiim 
of  undirected  Force  impreiVd  on  Infinite 
Matter  ;  and  feems  almoft  a  Demonftration 

<  of  Dejign  in  the  Univerfe. 

XVI.  ONE  Objection  more  remains  to  be 
remov'd,  viz.  cc  That  fome  imagine,  this 
"  Argument  may  hold  better  a  Priori  than 
"  a  Pofteriorii  that  is,  we  have  better 
"  Reafon  to  believe,  when  we  fee  a  Caufe 
"  about  to  ad,  without  Knowledge,  that 
cc  he  will  not  attain  any  given,  or  defir'd 
End  ;  than  we  have  on  the  other  hand  to 
believe,  when  we  fee  the  End  actually  at- 
tain'd,  that  he  aded  with  Knowledge: 
"  Thus,  fay  they,  when  a  particular  Per- 
"  fon  is  about  to  draw  a  Ticket  in  a  Lot- 
"  tery,  where  there  is  but  one  Prize  to  a 
"  thoufand  Blanks,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
<c  he  fhall  draw  a  Blank  ;  but  fuppofe  we 
"  have  feen  him  actually  draw  for  himfelf 
"  the  Prize,  we  have  no  ground  to  con- 
<c  elude  that  he  had  Knowledge  or  Art  to 
"  accomplifli  this  End."  But  the  Anfwer 
is  obvious:  In  fuch  Contrivances  we  ge 
nerally  have,  from  the  very  Circumftances 
Of  the  Lottery,  very  ftrong  moral  Argu 
ments,  which  almoft  demonftrate  that  Art 

can 
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can  have  no  Place;  fo  that  a  Probability  ofSefl.  5. 
a  thoufand  to  one,   may  not  furmount  thofe 
Arguments  :  But  let  the  Probability  be  in- 
creas'd,  and  it  will  foon  furmount  all  Argu 
ments  to  the  contrary.     For  inftance,  If  we 
faw  a  Man  ten  times  fucceffively  draw  Prizes, 
in  a  Lottery  where  there  were  but  ten  Prizes 
to  ten  thoufand  Blanks,   I  fancy  few  would 
queftion  whether  he  us'd  Art  or  not  :  much 
lefs  would  we  imagine  it  were  Chance  ,    if 
we  faw  a  Man  draw  for  his  own  Gain  fuc 
ceffively    a  hundred,  or  a  thoufand  Prizes, 
from  among  a  proporrionably  greater  Num 
ber  of  Blanks.     Now  in  the  Works  of  Na- 
ture  the  Cafe  is  intirely  different:   we  have 
not  the  leaft  Argument  againft  Art  or  De- 
fign.     An  Intelligent  Canje  is  furely  at  leaft 
as   probable  a    Notion  as  Chance^    general 
Ferce,  Conatm  ad  Motum,  or  the  Clinamen 
Principiomm,  to    account    for   any  Effedt 
whatfoever:  And  then  all  the  Regularity, 
Combinations^    Similarity^  of  Species,  are  fo 
many  Demonftrations,  that  there  was  De- 
Jign  and  Intelligence  in  the  CAUSE  of  this 
Univerfe:  Whereas  in  fair  Lotterys,  all  Art 
in  drawing  is  made,  if  not  adtually  impoffi- 
ble,  at  leaft  highly  improbable. 


XVII.  LET    it  be  here   obferv'd   alfo, 
<c  That  a  rational  Agent  may  be  capable  ofr-y  does  no* 

rr  f-  6      -    i  •  i-  Prov* 

<c  impreiiing  rorce  without  intending  to 
*c  produce  any  particular  Form,  and  of  de- 
<c  lignedly  producing  irregular  or  diffimilar 

"  Forms,, 
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Sedt.  5."  Forms  y  as  well  as  regular  and  fimilar :" 
^V**->  And  hence  it  follows,  "That  altho'  all  the 
"  Regularity,  Combination  and  Similarity  in 
"  thtUniverfe,  are  Prefumptions  of  Dejign, 
"  yet  Irregularity  is  no  Prefumption  of  the 
"  contrary  ;  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  the 
<c  Agent  is  determin^  from  a  Senfe  of  Beau- 
<c  ty  always  to  aft  regularly,  and  delight  in 
cc  Similarity ;  and  that  he  can  have  no  other 
"  inconfiftent  Motive  of  Adion:"  Which 
laft  is  plainly  abfard.  We  do  not  want  in 
the  Univerfe  many  Effedts  which  feem  to 
have  been  left  to  the  general  Laws  of  Mo 
tion  uponfome  great  Impulfe,  and  have  ma 
ny  Inftances  where  Similarity  has  been  plainly 
defign'd  in  fome  refpedts,  and  probably  neg- 
ledted  in  others ;  or  even  DiJJimllarity  de- 
lign'd.  Thus  we  fee  the  general  exaft  Re- 
femblance  between  the  two  Eyes  of  moft 
Perfons;  and  yet  perhaps  no  other  third 
Eye  in  the  World  is  exaftly  like  them.  We 
fee  zgrofs  Conformity  of  Shape  inallPerfons 
in  innumerable  Parts,  and  yet  no  two  Indi 
viduals  of  any  Species  are  undiftinguifhable  5 
which  perhaps  is  intended  for  valuable 
Purpofes  to  the  whole  Species, 

XVIII.  HITHERTO  the  Proof  amounts 
only  tvDeJign  or  Intention,  barely,  in  Oppo- 
lition  to  blind  Force  or  Chance;  and  we  fee 
the  Proof  of  this  is  independent  on  the  arbi 
trary  Constitution  of  our  internal  Senfe  of 
Beauty.  Beauty  is  often  fuppos'd  an  Argu 
ment 
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ment  of  more  than  Defign,  to  wit,  WifdomSefk 
and  Prudence  in  the  Caufe.     Let  us  inquire 
alfo  into  this. 

WISDOM  denotes  tbepurfuing  of  the  left 
Ends  by  the  bejt  Means ;  and  therefore,  before 
we  can  from  any  Effect  prove  the  Caufe  to 
be  wife,  we  muft  know  what  is  bejl  to  the 
Caufe  or  Agent.  Among  Men  who  have 
Pleafure  in  contemplating  Uniformity,  the 
Beauty  of  Effeds  is  an  Argument  of  Wifdom, 
becauie  this  is  good  to  them  ;  but  the  fame 
Argument  would  not  hold  as  to  a  Being  void 
of  this  Senfe  of  Beauty.  And  therefore  the 
Beauty  apparent  to  us  in  Nature,  will  not 
of  itfelf  prove  Wifdom  in  the  Caufe,  unlefs 
this  Caufe  or  A  u  T  H  o  R  of  Nature  be  fup- 
pos'd  BENEVOLENT;  and  then  indeed  the 
Happinefs  of  Mankind  is  defirable  or  Good 
to  the  S  u  P  R  E  M  E  CAUSE;  and  that  Form 
which  pleafes  us,  is  an  Argument  of  his  Wif 
dom.  And  the  Strength  of  this  Argument  is 
increafed  always  in  proportion  to  the  Degree 
of  Beauty  produc'd  in  Nature,  andexpos'd 
to  the  View  of  any  rational  Agents-,  fince 
upon  Suppofition  of  a  Benevolent  D  E  i  T  Y,  all 
the  apparent  Beauty  produc'd  js  an  Evidence 
of  the  Execution  of  a  Benevolent  Dejign^  to 
give  them  the  Pleafures  of  Beauty. 

BUT  what  more  immediately  proves  Wif 
dom  is  this  -,  When  we  fee  any  Machine  with 
a  great  Complication  of  Parts  actually  ob- 

F  taining 
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Sedt.  5.  raining  an  End,  we juftly  conclude,  "  That 
cc  fince  this  could  not  have  been  the  Effedl 
<c  of  Chance,  it  muft  have  been  intended  for 
<c  that  End,  which  is  obtain'd  by  it;"  and 
then  the  Ends  or  Intentions  being  in  part 
known,  the  Complication  of  Organs,  and 
their  nice  Difpofuion  adapted  to  this  End, 
is  an  Evidence  "  of  a  comprehenjive  large 
"  Under/landing  in  the  Caufe,  according  to 
"  the  Multiplicity  of  Parts,  and  the  Appo- 
tc  fitenefs  of  their  Strudure,even  when  we 
"  do  not  know  the  Intention  of  the  Whole, " 

General  XIX.  THERE  is  another  kind  of  Beauty 
from  which  we  conclude  Wifdom  in  the 
Caufe,  as  well  as  Defign,  when  we  fee  many 
iifeful  or  beautiful  Effects  flowing  from  one 
general  Caufe.  There  is  a  very  good  Reafon 
for  this  Conclufion  among  Men.  Inter  eft 
muft  lead  Beings  of  limited  Powers,  who  are 
uncapable  of  a  great  Diverfity  of  Operations, 
and  diftradted  by  them,  tochoofethisyn/gvz/ 
Q economy  of  their  Forces,  and  to  look  upon 
fuch  Management  as  an  Evidence  of  Wifdom 
in  other  Beings  like  themfelves.  Nor  is  this 
fpeculative  Reafon  all  which  influences 
them ;  for  even  befide  this  Confidcration  of 
Inter  eft,  they  are  determin'd  by  a  Senfe  of 
Beauty ',  where  that  Reafon  does  not  hold;  as 
when  we  are  judging  of  the  Productions  of 
other  Agents  about  whofe  Oeconomy  we  are 
not  folicitous.  Thus,  who  does  not  ap 
prove  of  it  as  a  Perfection  in  Clock-work,  that 

three 
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three  of  four  Motions  of  the  Hour,  Mr'wwfc,  Sect.  5 
anAfeCond  Hands,  and  monthly  Plate,  (hould 
arife  from  one  Spring  or  Weight,  rather  than 
from  three  or  four  Spri?igs  or  Weights,  in 
a  very  compound  Machine,  which  fhould 
perform  the  fame  Effects,  and  anfwer  all 
the  fame  Purpofes  with  equal  Exactnefs  ? 
Now  the  Foundation  of  this  Beauty  plainly 
appears  to  be  an  Uniformity,  or  Unity  ofCauJe 
ainidft  Diverfity  of  Effects. 

XX.  WE   {hall  *  hereafter   ofFer  fome 
Reafons,  why  the   AUTHOR  of  Nature 
may  choofe  to  operate    in  this  manner  by 
General  Laws  and  Univerfal  extenfive  Caufes^ 
altho'  the  Reafon  juft  now  mentioned  does 
not  hold  with  an  Almighty  Being.     This  is 
certain,   That  we  have  fome  of   the  moft 
delightful Inftances  of  Univerfal Caufesm  the 
Works  of  Nature,  and  that  the  mofl  ftudious 
Men  in  thefe  Subjects  are  fo  delighted  with 
the  Obfervation  of  them,    that  they  always 
look  upon  them  as  Evidences  of  Wifdom  in 
the    Adminiftration    of   Nature,    from    a 
SENSE  OF  BEAUTY. 

XXI.  THE  wonderfully  fimple  Mecha- 
ni/m  which  performs  all  Animal  Motions, 
was  mendon'd  J  already  j  nor  is  that  of  the 
inanimate  Parts  of  Nature,    lefs  admirable. 
How  innumerable  are  the  Effects  of  that  one 
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Sedt.  5.  Principle  of  Heat,  derived  to  us  from  the 
Sun,  which  is  not  only  delightful  to  our 
Sight  and  Feeling,  and  the  Means  of  dif- 
cerning  Objeds,  but  is  the  Caufe  of  Rains, 
Springs,  Rivers,  Winds,  and  the  univerfal 
Caufe  of  Vegetation  !  The  uniform  Principle 
of  Gravity  preferves  at  once  the  Planets  in 
their  Orbits,  gives  Cohejion  to  the  Parts  of 
each  Globe,  and  Stability  to  Mountains,  Hills, 
and  artificial  Structures;  it  raifes  the  Sea 
in  Tides,  and  finks  them  again,  and  re 
trains  them  in  their  Channels  ;  it  drains  the 
Earth  of  its  fuperfluous  Moifture,  by  Rivers  -y 
it  raifes  the  Vapours  by  its  Influence  on  the 
Air,  and  brings  them  down  again  in  Rains , 
it  gives  an  uniform  Prefjure  to  Q\\iAtmojphere^ 
neceflary  to  our  Bodys  in  general,  and  more 
eipecially  to  Inspiration  in  Breathing ;  and 
furn idles  us  with  an  univerfal  Movement, 
capable  of  being  apply'd  in  innumerable 
Engines.  How  incomparably  more  beautiful 
is  this  Structure,  than  ifwefuppos'd  fomany 
diftinfl  Volitions  in  the  DEITY,  producing 
every  particular  Effect,  and  preventing  feme 
of  the  accidental  Evils  which  cafually  flow 
from  the  general  Law !  We  may  rafhly 
imagine  that  this  latter  manner  of  Opera 
tion  might  have  been  more  ufeful  to  us; 
and  it  would  have  been  no  Diftradtion  to 
Omnipotence  :  But  then  the  great  Beauty  had 
been  loft,  and  there  had  been  no  morePlea- 
fure  in  the  Contemplation  of  this  Scene, 
which  is  now  fo  delightful.  One  would 

rather 
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rather  choofe  to  run  the  Hazard  of  its  cafual^Qn,  c. 
Evils,  than  part  with  that  harmonious  Form,  wOrw 
which  has  been  an  unexhaufted  Source  of 
Delight  to  the  fucceffive  Spe&ators   in  all 
Ages. 

XXII.  HENCE  we  fee,  "That  how- 
<(  ever  Miracles  may  prove  the  Superin- 
"  tendency  of  a  voluntary  Agent,  and  that 
"  theUniverJe  is  not  guided  by  Neceflity  or 
"  Fate,  yet  that  Mind  muft  be  w^  and 
"  inadvertent,  which  needs  them  to  confirm 
<(  the  Belief  of  a /F//^  and  Good  DEITY; 
"  fince  the  Deviation  from  general  Laws, 
"  unlefs  upon  very  extraordinary  Occafions, 
u  muft  be  a  Prefumption  of  Inconftancy 
<c  and  Weaknefs,  rather  than  ofjleady  Wif- 
"  t/ow  and  Power,  and  muft  weaken  the 
"  beft  Arguments  we  can  have  for  the  &?- 
"  gaa'ty  and  Power  of  the 
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SECT.     VI.  &• 

Of  the  Unverfality  of  the  Senfe  of 
Beauty  among  Men. 


L  \A7Ebefore  *iniinuated>  "  That  all 
W  "  Beauty  has  a  relation  to  fome 
«  perceiving  Power  ;  "  and  confequently  fince 
we  know  not  h°w  great  a  Variety  of  Senfes 
there  may  be  among  Animals,  there  is  no 
Form  in  Nature  concerning  which  we  can 
pronounce,  "  That  it  has  no  Beauty-,"  for 
it  may  ftill  pleafe  fome  perceiving  Power. 
But  our  Inquiry  is  confin'd  to  Men  ;  and  be 
fore  we  examine  the  Univerfality  of  this 
Senfe  of  Beauty,  or  their  Agreement  in  ap 
proving  'Uniformity^  ic  may  be  proper  to 
confider,  <c  Whether,  as  the  other  Senfes, 
cc  which  give  us  Pleafure,  do  alfo  give  us 
"  Pain,  fo  this  Senfe  of  Beauty  does  make 
<c  fome  Objefts  difagreeable  to  us,  and  the 
"  Occalionof  Pain." 

THAT  many  Objects  give  no  pleafure'to 
our  Senfe  is  obvious;  many  are  certainly 
void  of  Beauty.  But  then  there  is  no  Form 
which  feems  neceflarily  difagreeable  of  it- 
felf,  when  we  dread  no  other  Evil  from  it, 

*  See  above  Seel.  i.  Art.  ijt  SecJ.  iv.  Art.    i. 
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and  compare  it  with  nothing  better  of  the  Sect.  6, 
Kind.  Many  Objects  are  naturally  difpleafe- 
ing,  and  diftafteful  to  our  external  Senfes, 
as  well  as  others  pleafing  and  agreeable  5  as 
Smells,  Taftes,  and  fome  feparate  Sounds  : 
but  as  to  our  Senfe  of  Beauty,  no  Competi 
tion  of  Objects  which  give  not  unpleafant 
fimple  Ideas,  feems  poiitively  unpleafant 
or  painful  of  itfelf,  had  we  never  obferv'd  any 
thing  better  of  the  Kind.  Deformity  is  only 
the  Abfence  of  Beauty,  or  Deficiency  in  the 
Beauty  expected  in  any  Species  :  Thus  bad 
Mu fie k  pleaies  Rufticks  who  never  heard  any 
better,  and  the  fine  ft  Ear  is  not  offended 
with  tuning  of  Inltruments,  if  it  be  not  too 
tedious,  where  no  Harmony  is  expected  ;  and 
yet  much  fmaller  Dijfon&ncy  ihall  offend 
amidft  the  Performance,  where  Harmony  is 
expected.  A  rude  Heap  of  Stones  is  no  way 
offeniive  to  one  who  (hall  be  difpleas'd  with 
Irregularity  in  Architecture,  where  Beauty 
was  expelled.  And  had  there  been  a  Species 
of  that  Form  which  we  now  call  ugly  or 
deform  d,  and  had  we  never  feen.  or  expect 
ed  greater  Beautyy  we  fhould  have  received 
no  Difguft  from  it,  akho'  the  Pleafure  would 
not  have  been  fo  great  in  this  Form  as  in 
thofe  we  now  admire.  Our  Senfe  of  Beauty 
feems  deiign'd  to  give  us  pofuive  Pleafure, 
but  not  a  pofuive  Pain  or  Difguft,  any  farther 
than  whacar.iles  fromDifappointment. 

F    4  II.    T  H  E  R  E 
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Seft.  6.     II.  T  H  E  R  E     are     indeed    many   Faces 
which  at  firft  View  are  apt  to  raife  Diflike ; 

kut  'ki8  *s  genera''y  not  fr°m  any  Defor- 
mity  which  of  itfelf  ispofitively  difpleafing, 
from  Af-    bat  either  from  want  of  expeSted  Beauty,  or 

fociattons  ,  ,,  .  •*.         r  s  ' 

if  ideas,  much  more  from  their  carrying  lome  natural 
Indications  of  morally  bad  Difpofit  ions,  which 
we  all  acquire  a  Faculty  of  difcerning  in 
Countenances,  Airs ,  andGe/lures.  That  this 
is  not  occafion'd  by  any  Form  pofitively  dif- 
gufting,  will  appear  from  this,  That  if  upon 
long  Acquaintance  we  are  fure  of  finding 
Sweet nefs  ofT'empery  Humanity  and  Chear- 
fulnefsy  altho'  the  bodily  Form  continues,  it 
ihall  give  us  no  Difguft  or  Difpleafure  ;. 
whereas,  if  any  thing  were  naturally  difagree- 
ab!e,  or  the  Occafion  of  Pain,  or  pofitive 
Diflafte,  it  would  always  continue  fo,  even 
altho*  the  Averfion  we  might  have  toward  it 
were  counterbalanced  by  other  Confidera- 
tions.  There  are  Horrors  rais'd  by  fome 
Objedts,  which  are  only  the  EfFeft  of  Fear 
for  ourfelves,  or  Compajfion  towards  others, 
when  either  Reajbn,  or  fome  foolifh  Affecta 
tion  of  Ideas,  makes  us  apprehend  Danger, 
and  not  the  Effedl  of  any  thing  in  the  Form 
itfelf :  for  we  find  that  moft  of  thofe  Objeds 
which  excite  Horror  at  firft,  when  Expe 
rience  or  Reafqn  has  removed  the  Fear,  may 
become  the  Occafions  of  Pleafure  ;  as  rave 
nous  Beafts,  a  tempeftuous  Sea,  a  craggy  Preci-. 
a  dark  Jhady  Falley. 

III.  WE 
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III.  WE    fliall  fee  *  hereafter,   "  That  Sett.  6; 
"  AJJociations  of  Ideas  make  Objeds  plea- 

«  fant  and  delightful,  which  are  not  na- 
«  turally  apt  to  give  any  fuch  Pleafures ; 
"  and  the  fame  way,  the  cafual  Conjunctions 
"  of  Ideas  may  give  a  Difguft,  where  there 
c<  is  nothing  difagreeable  in  the  Form  it- 
"  felf.  "  And  this  is  the  Occafion  of  many 
fantaftick  Averfions  to  Figures  of  fome  Ani 
mals,  and  to  fome  other  Forms  :  Thus 
Swine,  Serpents  of  all  Kinds,  and  fome  In- 
fecJs  really  beautiful  enough,  are  beheld 
with  Averfion  by  many  People,  who  have 
got  feme  accidental  Ideas  ajfbciated  to  them. 
And  for  Diftaftes  of  this  Kind,  no  other 
Account  can  be  given. 

IV.  BUT  as  to  the  univerfal  Agreement  Univerfa- 
of  Mankind  in  their  Senfe  of  Beauty  from 
Uniformity  amidft  Variety,  we  muft  confult 
Experience  :  and  as  we  allow  all  Men  Rea- 

fon,  fince  all  Men  are  capable  of  underftand- 
ing  fimple  Arguments,  tho'  few  are  capable 
of  complex  Demonftrations;  fo  in  this  Cafe 
it  muft  be  fufficient  to  prove  this  Senfe  of 
Beauty  univerfal,  u  if  all  Men  are  better 
"  pleas'd  with  Uniformity  in  the  iimpler 
"  Inftances  than  the  contrary,  even  when 
"  there  is  no  Advantage  obferv'd  attending 
"  it ;  and  likewife  if  all  Men,  according  as 


*  See  below  An.  u,  12.  of  this  Section. 
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Seft.  6.cc  their  Capacity  inlarges,  fo  as  to  receive 
"  and  compare  more  complex  Ideas,  have 
"  a  greater  Delight  in  Uniformity,  and  are 
<c  pleas'd  with  its  more  complex  Kinds, 
<c  both  Original  and  Relative.  " 

Now  let  us  coniider  if  ever  any  Perfon 
was  void  of  this  Senfe  in  the  fimpler  Inftan- 
ces.  Few  Trials  have  been  made  in  the 
fimpleft  Inftances  of  Harmony r,  becaufe,  as 
foon  as  we  find  an  E#r  incapable  of  relifhing 
complex  Compofitions,  fuch  as  our  Tunes 
are,  no  farther  Pains  are  employ'd  about 
fuch.  But  in  Figures,  did  ever  any  Man 
make  choice  of  a  Trapezium,  or  any  irre 
gular  Curve,  for  the  Ichnograpby  or  Plan  of 
his  Houfe,  without  Neceffity,  or  fome  great 
Motive  of  Convenience  ?  or  to  make  the 
oppofite  Walls  not  parallel,  or  unequal  in 
Height?  Were  ever  Trapeziums,  irregular 
Polygons  or  Curves  chofen  for  the  Forms  of 
Doors  or  Windows,  tho'  thefeFigures  might 
have  anfwer'd  the  Ufes  as  well,  and  would 
have  often  fav'd  a  great  Pare  of  the  Time, 
Labour  and  Expence  to  Workmen,  which 
is  now  employ'd  in  fuiting  the  Stones  and 
Timber  to  the  regular  Forms  ?  Among  all 
the  fantaftick  Modes  of  Drefs,  none  was 
ever  quite  void  of  Uniformity,  if  it  were 
only  in  the  Rejemblance  of  the  two  Sides  of 
the  fame  Robe,  and  mfome  general  Aptitude 
to  the  human  Form.  The  Pitfijh  Painting 
had  always  relative  Beauty,  by  Refemblance 

to 
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to  other  Objefts,   and  often   thofe  Obje&s  Sedt  6. 
were  originally  beautiful:  however  juftly  we 
might  here  apply  HORACE'S  Cenfure  of  im 
pertinent  Defcriptions  in  Poetry ', 

Sed  non  erat  his  locus *. 

But  never  were  any  fo  extravagant  as  to 
affedt  fuch  Figures  as  are  made  by  the  ca- 
fual  jpilling  of  liquid  Colours.  Who  was 
ever  pleas'd  with  an  Inequality  of  Heights  in 
Windows  of  the  fame  Range,  or  dijftmilar 
Shapes  of  them  ?  with  unequal  Legs  or  Arms, 
Eyes  or  Cheeks  in  a  Miftrejs  ?  It  muft  however 
be  acknowledg'd,  "  That  Interejl  may  often 
cc  counterbalance  our  Senje  of  Beauty,  in 
"  this  Affair  as  well  as  in  others,  and  fupe- 
"  rior  good  Quality s  may  make  us  overlook 
"  fuch  Imperfections." 

V.  NAY  farther,  it  may  perhaps  appear, 
<c  That  Regularity  and  Uniformity  are  fo  co-  *y  alone 
"  pioufly  diffus'd  thro'  thellniverfe,  and  vve^  ef 
IC  are  fo  readily  determined  to  purfue  this  as 
4C  the  Foundation  of  Beauty  in  Works  of  Art, 
<c  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  ever  fan- 
"  fy'd  as  Beautiful,  where  there  is  not  really 
"  fomething  of  this  Uniformity  and  Regula- 
"  rity?  We  are  indeed  often  miftaken  in 
imagining  that  there  is  the  greateft  poffible 
Beauty,  where  it  is  but  very  imperfect  ;  but 
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Se<3.  6.ft!ll  it  is  fome  Degree  si  Beauty  which  pleafes, 
*  there  may  be  higher  Degrees  which  we 
do  not  obferve  ;  and  our  Senfe  adts  with 
full  Regularity  when  we  are  pleas'd,  altho' 
we  are  kept  by  a  falfe  Prejudice  from  pur- 
filing  Objedts  which  would  pleafe  us  more. 

A  GOTH,  forinftance,  is  miftaken,  when 
from  Education  he  imagines  the  Architec 
ture  of  his  Country  to  be  the  moft  perfect : 
and  a  ConjunStion  of  fome  hoflile  Ideas,  may 
make  him  have  an  Averfion  to  Roman  Build 
ings,  and  ftudy  to  demolifh  them,  as  fome 
of  our  Reformers  did  the  Popijh  Buildings, 
not  being  able  to  feparate  the  Ideas  of  the 
fuperftitious  Worfhip  from  the  Forms  of  the 
Buildings  where  it  was  pradtifed :    and  yet 
it  is  ftill  real  Beauty  which  pleafes  the  GOTH, 
founded    upon  Uniformity  amidft   Variety. 
For  the  Gothick  Pillars  are  uniform  to  each 
other,  not  only  in  their  Se&ions,  which  are 
Lozenge-jormd  -,  but  alfo  in  their  Heights 
and  Ornaments'.   Their  Arches  are  not  one 
uniform  Curve,  but  yet  they  are  Segments  of 
Jimilar  Curves,  and  generally  equal  in  the 
fame  Ranges.     The  very  Indian  Buildings 
have  fome  kind  of  Uniformity ,  and  many  of 
the  EASTERN  NATIONS,    tho'  they  differ 
much  from  us,   yet  have  great  Regularity 
in  theirs  Manner,   as  well  as  the  ROMANS 
in  their.     Our  Indian  Screens,  which  won 
derfully  fupply  our  Imaginations  with  Ideas 
of  Deformity,  in  which  Nature  is  very  chur- 

lifh 
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li(h  and  fparing,   do  want  indeed  all   the  Seel.  6. 
Beauty  arifing  from  Proportion  of  Parts,  and  ^v^ 
Conformity  to  Nature;  and  yet  they  cannot 
diveft  themfelves  of  all  Beauty  and  Unifor 
mity  in  the  feparate  Parts :    And  this  diverfi- 
fying  the  human  Body  into  various  Contor 
tions,   may  give  fome  wild  Pleafure  from 
Variety,  iince  fome  Uniformity  to  the  human 
Shape  is  ftill  retained. 


VI.     THERE  is  one  fort  of  Beauty  which 
might  perhaps  have   been  better  mentioned  ?/5 

i     r  i  -11  1          •  •  M*  mAK' 

before,  but  will  not  be  impertinent  here,»fr. 
becaufc  the  Tafte  or  Relifh  of  it  is  univerfal 
in  all  Nations,  and  with  the  Young  as  well 
as  the  Old,  and  that  is  the  Beauty  of  Hijlory. 
Every  one  knows  how  dull  a  Study  it  is  to 
read  over  a  Collection  of  Gazettes^  which 
fhall  perhaps  relate  all  the  fame  Events  with 
the  Hiftorian :  The  fuperior  Pleafure  then 
of  Hi/lory  muft  arife,  like  that  of  Poetry, 
from  the  Manners ;  when  we  fee  a  Character 
well  drawn,  wherein  we  find  thefecret  Caufes 
of  a  great  Diverfity  of  feemingly  inconfiflent 
Actions ;  or  an  Inter  eft  of  State  laid  open,  or 
an  artful  View  nicely  unfolded,  the  Execution 
of  which  influences  very  different  and  oppo- 
fite  Actions  as  the  Circumftances  may  alter, 
Now  this  reduces  the  whole  to  an  Unity  of 
Defign  at  leaft :  And  this  may  be  obferv'd  in 
the  very  Fables  which  entertain  Children, 
otherwife  we  cannot  make  them  relifh  them. 

VII.  WHA? 
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Se<3.  6. 

VII.  WHAT  has  been  faid  will  probably 
be  affented  to,    if  we  always  remember  in 
our  Inquirys  into  the  Univerfality  of  the  SenJ'e 
of  Beauty,  "  That  there  may  be  real  Beauty, 
"  where  there  is  not  the  great  eft  ;  and  that 
cc  there  are  an  Infinity  of  different  Forms 
"  which  may  all  have  fome  Unity,  and  yet 
"  differ   from  each   other."     So  that  Men 
may  have  different  Fancys  of  Beauty,    and 
yet  Uniformity  be  the  univerfal  Foundation 
of  our  Approbation  of  any  Form  whatibever 
as  Beautiful.     And  we  fhall  find  that  it  is 
fo  in  the  Architecture,  Gardening,    Drefs, 
Equipage,  and  Furniture  of  Houfes,    even 
among  the  moft  uncultivated  Nations  5  where 
Uniformity  ftill  pleafes,  without  any   other 
Advantage  than   the  Pleaftire  of  the  Con 
templation  of  it. 

VIII.  IT  will  deferve  our  Confideration 
-on  th'18  Subjefl:,  how,  in  like  Cafes,  we  form 

very  different  Judgments  concerning  the 
internal  and  external  Senfes.  Nothing  is 
more  ordinary  among  thofe,  who  after  Mr. 
LOCKE  have  rejected  innate  Ideas,  than  to 
alledge,  ec  That  all  our  Relifti  for  Beauty 
<c  and  Order,  is  either  from  ProfpecT:  vtAd- 
"  vantage,  Cuflom^  or  Education"  for  no 
other  Reafon  but  the  Variety  of  Fancys  in 
the  World :  and  from  this  they  conclude, 
"  That  our  Fancys  do'  not  arife  from  any 
"  natural  Power  of  Perception,  or  Senfe" 

And 
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And  yet  all  allow  our  external  Senjes  to  be  Sect.  6. 
Natural,  and  that  the  Pleafures  or  Pains  of  v^ 
their  Senfations,  however  they  may  be 
increas'd  or  diminifh'd  by  Cuftom  or  Edu 
cation,  and  counterbalance  by  Inter  ejl,  yet 
are  really  antecedent  to  Cuftom,  Habit,  Edu 
cation,  or  Profped:  of  Interejl.  Now  it  is 
certain,  "  That  there  is  at  leaft  as  great  a 
"  Variety  of  Fancys  about  their  Objects,  as 
cc  the  Objects  of  Beauty:'"  Nay,  it  is  much 
more  difficult,  and  perhaps  impoffible,  to 
bring  the  Fancys  or  Relifhes  of  the  external 
Senjes  to  any  general  Foundation  at  all,  or  to 
find  any  Rule  for  the  Agreeable  orDifagree- 
able:  and  yet  we  all  allow,  "that  thefe  are 
cc  natural  Powers  of  Perception? 

IX.  THE  Reafon  of  this  different  Judg-r^ 
ment  can  be  no  other  than  this,  That  we'//v 
have  got  diftinct  Names  for  the  external 
Sen/es,  and  none,  or  very  few,  for  the  Inter 
nal-,  and  by  this  are  led,  as  in  many  other 
Cafes,  to  look  upon  the  former  as  fome  way 
more  fixd,  and  real,  and  natural,  than  the 
latter.  The  Senje  of  Harmony  has  got  its 
Name,  viz.  a  good  Ear ;  and  we  are  generally 
brought  to  acknowledge  this  a  natural  Power 
of  Perception,  or  a  Senje  fome  way  diftinct 
from  Hearing :  now  it  is  certain,  "  That 
"  there  is  as  neceflary  a  Perception  of  Beauty 
"  upon  the  Prefence  of  regular  Objeffis,  as 
<{  of  Harmony  upon  hearing  certain  Sounds." 

X.  BUT 
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Seft.  6.  X.  B  u  T  let  it  be  obferv'd  here  once  for 
,  "  That  an  internal  Senfe  no  more  pre- 
fuppofes  an  innate  Idea,  or  Principle  of 
"  Knowledge,  than  the  external"  Both  are 
natural  Powers  of  Perception,  or  Determina 
tions  of  the  Mind  to  receive  neceflarily  certain 
Ideas  from  the  Prefence  of  Objects.  The 
Internal  Senfe  is,  zpajfive  Power  of  receiving 
Ideas  of  Beautyjrom  all  Objects  in  which  there 
is  Uniformity  amidjl  Variety.  Nor  does  there 
feem  any  thing  more  difficult  in  this  matter, 
than  that  the  Mind  fhould  be  always  deter- 
min'd  to  receive  the  Idea  of  Sweet ,  when  Par 
ticles  of  fuch  a  Form  enter  the  Pores  of  the 
Tongue;  or  to  have  the  Idea  of  Sound  upon 
any  quick  Undulation  of  the  Air.  The  one 
feems  to  have  as  little  Connection  with  its 
Idea,  as  the  other:  And  the  fame  Power 
could  with  equal  Eafe  conftitute  the  former 
the  Occaiion  of  Ideas,  as  the  latter. 


XI.  THE  Affbciation  of  Ideas  *  above 
Dm-  hinted  at,  is  one  great  Caule  of  the  apparent 
Diverfity  of  Fancys  in  the  Senfe  of  'Beauty ',  as 
well  as  in  the  external  Senfes;  and  often 
makes  Men  have  an  Averfion  to  Objeds  of 
Beauty,  and  a  Liking  to  others  void  of  it,  but 
under  different  Conceptions  than  thofe  of 
Beauty  or  Deformity.  And  here  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  give  fome  Inftances  of  fome 


*  See  above  Art.  3.  of  this  Se&ion. 
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of  thefe  Affectations.  The  Beauty  of  Trees,SeGt.  6* 
their  cool  Shades,  and  their  Aptnefs  to  con-  *XV-s/, 
ceal  from  Obfervation,  have  made  Groves 
and  Woods  the  ufual  Retreat  to  thofe  who 
love  Solitude,  efpecially  to  t\\z  Religious,  the 
Pen/iv  ey  the  Melancholy,  and  the  Amorous. 
And  do  not  we  find  that  we  have  fo  join'd 
the  Ideas  of  thefe  Difpofitions  of  Mind  with 
thofe  external  Objects,  that  they  always  re 
cur  to  us  along  with  them?  The  Cunning 
of  the  Heathen  Priejls  might  make  fuch  ob- 
fcure  Places  the  Scene  of  the  fifticious  Ap 
pearances  of  their  Deitys\  and  hence  we 
join  Ideas  of  fomething  Divine  to  them. 
We  know  the  like  Effect  in  the  Ideas  of  our 
Churches,  from  the  perpetual  Ufe  of  them 
only  in  re ligious  Exercifes.  The  faint  Light 
in  Gothick  Buildings  has  had  the  fame  Aflb- 
ciation  of  a  very  foreign  Idea,  which  our 
Poet  {hews  in  his  Epithet ', 

A  dim  religious  Light*. 

IN  like  manner  it  is  known,  That  often 
all  the  Circumftances  of  Actions,  or  Places, 
or  -  Drejjes  of  Perfons,  or  Voice,  or  Songt 
v/hich  have  occurr'd  at  any  time  together, 
when  we  were  ftrongly  afteded  by  any  Paf- 
fion,  will  be  fo  conne&ed  that  any  one  of 
thefe  will  make  all  the  reft  recur.  And  this 
is  often  the  occafion  both  of  great  Pleafurc 

*  Milt,  I!  Pcnfcrofo. 
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Se<ft.  6.  and  Pain,  Delight  and  Averfion  to  many  Ob- 
jeds,  which  of  themfelves  might  have  been 
perfectly  indifferent  to  us:  but  thefe  Appro 
bations^  or  Diflaftes,  are  remote  from  the 
Ideas  of  Beauty,  being  plainly  different  Ideas. 


XII.  THERE  is  alfo  another  Charm  in 
Mufick  to  various  Perfons,  which  is  diftinft 
differently,  from  the  Harmony  ',  and  is  occafion'd  by  its 
railing  agreeable  Paffions.  The  human  Voice 
is  obvioufly  vary'd  by  all  the  ftronger  Paf 
fions  ,  now,  when  our  Ear  difcsrns  any 
Refemblance  between  the  Air  of  a  Tune, 
whether  fang  or  play'd  upon  an  Inftrument, 
either  in  its  Time,  or  Modulation,  or  any 
other  Circumftance,  to  the  Sound  of  the 
human  Voice,  in  any  Pafilon,  we  fiiall  be 
touched  by  it  in  a  very  leniible  manner,  and 
have  Melancholy,  Joy,  Gravity,  Thought* 
fulnefs,  excited  in  us  by  a  fort  of  Sympathy  or 
Contagion.  The  fame  Connexion  is  obferv- 
able  between  the  very  Air  of  a  Tune,  and  the 
Words  expreffing  any  Paffion  which  we  have 
heard  it  fitted  to,  lo  that  they  (hall  both 
recur  to  us  together,  tho'  but  one  of  them 
affedts  our  Senjes. 

N  o  w  in  fuch  a  Diverfity  of  pleafing  or 
difpleafing  Ideas,  which  may  be  join'd  wiih 
Forms  of  Bodys,  orT«^j,'whep  Men  are  of 
inch  different  Difpofitions,  and  prone  to  fuch 
a  Variety  of  Paffions,  it  is  no  Wonder,  ic  that 
^  they  ihoukl  often  difagree  in  their  Fancy? 

<f  of 
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"  of  Objects,  even  altho'  their  Senfe  ofBeau-Se£k.  6* 
"  ty  and  Harmony  were  perfectly  uniform-," 
becaufe  many  other  Ideas  may  either  pleafe 
ordifpleafe,  according  to  Perfons  Tempers^ 
and  pad  Circumftances.  We  know  hoW 
agreeable  a  very  wild  Country  may  be  to  any 
Perfon  who  has  fpent  the  chearful  Days  of 
his  Youth  in  it,  and  how  difagreeable  very 
beautiful  Places  may  be,  if  they  were  the 
Scenes  of  his  Mifery.  And  this  may  help* 
us  in  many  Cafes  to  account  for  the  Diver- 
fitys  of  Fancy,  without  denying  the  Unifor"~ 
mity  of  our  internal  Senfe  of  Beauty. 


XIII.  GRANDEUR  and  Novelty  are 
Ideas  different  from  Beauty,  which  often  re-. 
commend  Objects  to  us.  The  Reafon  of* 
this  is  foreign  to  the  prefent  Subjecl.  See 
Spectator  'i*N°wiz. 
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Sefl.  7. 

"^  SECT.     VII- 

Of  the  'Power  o/Cuftom,  Education, 
and  Example,  as  to  OUT  internal 
Senfes. 

L  /""lU'STOM,  Education,  and  Exam- 
\^j  pie  are  fo  often  alledg'd  in  this  Af 
fair,  as  the  Occafion  of  ourRelifli  for  beau 
tiful  Objects,  and  for  our  Approbation  of, 
or  Delight  in,  a  certain  Con du&  in  Life  in  a 
moral  Species,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  examine 
thele  three  particularly,  to  make  it  appear, 
"  that  there  is  a  natural  Power  of  Percep- 
"  tion,  or  Senfe  of  Beauty  in  Objeds,  ante- 
"  cedent  to  all  Cu/lorn,  Education^  or  Ex- 
<c  ample." 

Cufom         II.  CUSTOM,  as  diflindt   from  the  ether 
gives  no   two    operates   in  this  manner.     As  to  Ac- 

nev  Senfe.     .  .r        i        .  , 

tmns,  it  only  gives  a  Lmpoiition  to  the  Mind 
or  Body  more  eafily  to  perform  thofe  Acftions 
which  have  been  frequently  repeated  ;  but 
never  leads  us  to  apprehend  them  under  any 
other  View,  than  what  we  were  capable  of 
apprehending  them  under  at  firft;  nor  gives 
us  any  new  Power  of  Perception  about  them. 
We  are  namrallKcapable  of  Sentiments  of 
Fear,  and  Dread  of  any  powerful  Presence  ; 

and 
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and  fo-CuJlom  may  conned:  the  Ideas  of  religi-Sed.  7. 
ous  Horror  to  certain  Buildings:    but  Cuftom  V 
could  never  have  made  zBeinv-  naturally  in 
capable  of  Fear,  receive  fuch  Ideas.    So,  had 
we  no  other  Power  of  perceiving,  or  form 
ing  Ideas  of  Aftions,  but  as  they  were  ad 
vantageous  wdif advantageous,  Cujlom  could 
only  have  made  us  more  ready  at  perceiving 
the  Advantage  or  DiJ advantage  of  Aclions. 
But  this  is  not  to  our  prefent  Purpofe. 

As  to  our  Approbation  of,  or  Delight 
in  external  Objedts  j  When  the  Blood  or 
Spirits,  of  which  Anatomifts  talk,  arerous'd, 
quicken'd,  or  fermented  as  they  call  it,  in 
any  agreeable  manner,  by  Medicine  or  Nu 
triment  >  or  any  Glands  frequently  ftimula- 
ted  to  Secretion ;  it  is  certain,  that  to  preferve 
the  Body  eafy,  we  (hall  delight  in  Objedtsof 
Tafte,  which  of  themfelves  are  not  imme 
diately  pleafant  to  it,  if  they  promote  that 
agreeable  State,  which  the  Body  had  been 
accuftonfd  to.  Farther,  Cuftom  will  fo  alter 
the  State  of  the  Body,  that  what  at  firft  rais'd 
uneafySenfations,  will  ceafe  todofo,  or  per 
haps  raife  another  agreeable  Idea  of  the 
fame  Senfe ;  but  Cuftom  can  never  give  us 
any  Idea  of  a  Senfe  different  from  thofe  we 
had  antecedent  to  it :  It  will  never  make  the 
Blind  approve  Objedls  as  coloured,  or  thofe 
who  have  no  *fafte  approve  Meats  as  deli- 
cious,  however  they  might  approve  them  ns 
firengtbning  or  exhilarating.  Were  our 
G  3  Glands 
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Se<ft.  7.  Glands,  and  the  Parrs  about  them,  void  of 
Feeling,  did  we  perceive   no  Pleafure  from 
certain  brisker  Motions  in  the  Blood,  Cujlom 
could  never  make  ftimulating  or  intoxicating 
Fluids  or  Medicines  agreeable,  when  the^ 
\vere  not  fo  to  the  Tafte:  So,  by  like  Rea- 
foning,  had  we  no  natural  Senje  of  Beauty 
from  Uniformity,  Cuflom  could  never  have 
made  us  imagine  any  Beauty  in  Objedts;  if 
we  had  had  no  Ear,  Cuftom   could  never 
have  given   us   the   Pleafures  of  Harmony. 
When  we  have  thefe  natural  Se?ijes  antece 
dently,  Cuflom  may  make  us  capable  of  ex 
tending  our  Views  farther,  and  of  receiving 
more  complex  Ideas  of  Beauty  in  Bodys,.or 
Harmony  in  Sounds,  by  increafing  our  Atten 
tion,  and  Quicknefs  of  Perception.  But  how 
ever  Cuftom  may  increafe  our  Power  of  re 
ceiving  or  comparing  complex  Ideas,   yet  it 
feems  rather  to  weaken  than  ftrengthen  the 
Ideas  of  Beauty,  or  the  Impreffions  of  Plea- 
lure   from  regular   Objefts;  elfe  how  is   it 
polTible  that  any  Pe^fon  could  go  into  the 
open  Air  on  a  funny  Day,  or  clear  Evening, 
without  themoft  extravagant  Raptures,  fuch 
as  MILTON  *  repreienrs  our  Anceftor  in, 
upon  his  firft  Creation  ?  For  fuch  any  Pcr- 
fon  would  certainly  fall  into,  upon  the  fiift 
Repreientation  of  fuch  a  Scene. 


*  Sec  ?arafye  Loft,  Book  8, 

CUSTOM 
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CUSTOM  in  like  manner  may  make  it  Sect.  7. 
eafier  for  any  Perfon  to  difcern  the  Ufe  of 
a  complex  Machine,  and  approve  it  as  ad 
vantageous  ;  but  he  would  never  have  ima- 
gin'd  it  beautiful,  had  he  no  natural  Senfe 
of  Beauty.  Cuftom  may  make  us  quicker 
in  apprehending  the  Truth  of  complex  The 
orems,  but  we  all  find  the  Pleafure  or  Beauty 
of  Theorems  as  ftrong  at  firft  as  ever.  Citftom 
makes  us  more  capable  of  retaining  and  com 
paring  complex  Ideas,  fo  as  to  difcern  more 
complicated  Uniformity^  which  efcapes  the 
Obfervation  of  Novices  in  any  Art;  but  all 
this  prefuppofesa  natural  Senfe  of  Beauty  in 
Uniformity  :.  for,  had  there  been  nothing  in 
Forms,  which  was  conftituted  the  neceffary 
Occafion  of  Pleafure  to  our  Senfes,  no  Repe 
tition  of  indifferent  Ideas  as  to  Pleafure  or 
Pain,  Beauty  or  Deformity,  could  ever  have 
made  them  grow  pleafing  or  difpleafing. 

ILL  THE  Effect  of  E  D  u  c  A  T I  o  N  is  this,  AV 

that  thereby  we  receive  many  fpeculativeMm 
Opinions,  which  are  fometimes  true,  and 
fometimes  falfe;  and  are  often  led  to  believe, 
that  Objects  may  be  naturally  apt  to  give 
Pleafure  or  Pain  to  our  external  Senfes, 
which  in  reality  have  no  liich  Qualitys.  And 
farther,  by  Education  there  are  forne  ftrong 
Affociations  of  Ideas  without  any  Reafon, 
by  mere  Accident  fometimes,  as  well  as  by 
Defign,  which  it  is  very  hard  for  us  ever 

G  4  after 
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Seft.  7. after  to  break  afunder.  Thus  Averfions  are 
rais'd  to  Darknels,  and  to  many  kinds  of 
Meat,  and  to  certain  innocent  Actions:  Ap 
probations  without  Ground  are  rais'd  in  like 
manner.  But  in  all  thefe  Instances,  Edu 
cation  never  makes  us  apprehend  any  Qua- 
licysin  Objects,  which  we  have  not  naturally 
Senfes  capable  of  perceiving.  We  know 
what  Sicknefs  of  the  Stomach  is,  and  may 
without  Ground  believe,  that  very  healthful 
Meats  will  raife  this;  we  by  our  Sight  and 
Smell  receive  difagreeabie  Ideas  of  the  Food 
of  Swine,  and  their  Styes,  and  perhaps  can 
not  prevent  the  recurring  of  thefe  Ideas  at 
Table:  but  never  were  Men  naturally  blind 
prejudic'd  againft  Objects  as  of  a  difagi  teable 
Colour,  or  in  favour  of  others  as  of  a  beau 
tiful  Colour;  they  perhaps  hear  Men  dif- 
praife  one  Colour,  and  may  imagine  this  Co 
lour  to  be  fome  quite  different  fenfible  Qua 
lity  of  the  other  Senfes,  but  that  is  ail.  And 
the  fame  way,  a  Man  naturally  void  of  Tajle 
could  by  no  Education  receive  the  Ideas  of 
Tafte,  or  be  prejudic'd  in  favour  of  Meats 
as  delicious:  So7  had  we  no  natural Senfe  of 
Beauty  and  Harmony,  we  could  never  be 
prejudic'd  in  favour  of  Objefts  or  Sounds  as 
beautiful  or  harmonious.  Education  may 
make  an  unattentive  GOTH  imagine  that 
his  Countrymen  have  attained  the  Perfection 
of  Archite&ure\  and  an  Averfion  to  their 
Enemys  the  ROMANS,  may  have  join'ei  fome 
difagreeabie  Ideas  to  their  very  Buildings,  and 

excited 
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excited  them  to  their  Demolition ;    but  he  Sect.  7. 
had  never  form'd  the«fe  Prejudices,  had  hq  ;/VN> 
been  void  of  a  Senfe  of  Beauty.     Did  ever 
blind  Men  debate  whether  Purple  or  Scarlet 
were  the  finer  Colour?  or  could  ^\vj Educa 
tion  prejudice  them   in  favour  of  either  as 
Colours  ? 

THUS  Education  and  Cuftom  may  influ 
ence  our  internal  Senfes,  where  they  are 
antecedently,  by  inlarging  the  Capacity  of 
our  Minds  to  retain  and  compare  the  Parts 
of  complex  Compofitions:  And  then,  if  the 
fineft  Objects  are  prefented  to  us,  we  grow 
confcious  of  a  Pleafure  far  fuperior  to  what 
common  Performances  excite.  But  all  this 
prefuppofes  our  Senfe  of  Beauty  to  be  natural 
Inftrudtion  in  Anatomy,  Obfervation  of  Na 
ture,  and  of  thofe  Airs  of  the  Countenance, 
and  Attitudes  of  Body,  which  accompany 
any  Sentiment,  Aftion,  or  Paflion,  may  en 
able  us  to  know  where  there  is  a  juft  Imita 
tion  :  but  why  fbould  an  exact  Imitation  pleafe 
upon  Obfervation,  if  we  had  not  naturally  a 
Senfe  of  Beauty  in  it,  more  than  the  obferv- 
ing  the  Situation  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  Peb 
bles  thrown  at  random  r  and  fhould  we  ob- 
ferve  them  ever  fo  often,  we  (hould  never 
dream  of  their  growing  beautiful. 

IV.  THERE  is  fomething  worth  our  Ob- prejudices 
fervarion  as  to  the  manner  of  rooting  out  the^*  rem°- 
Prejudices  of  Education,   not  quite  foreign  to  T'1 ' 

the 
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SeSt.  7.  the  prefent  Purpofe.  When  the  Prejudice 
arifes  from  Aflbciations  of  Ideas  without  any 
natural  Connexion,  we  muft  frequently  force 
ourfelves  to  bear  Reprefentations  of  thofe 
Objedls,  or  the  Ufe  of  them  when  feparated 
from  the  difagreeable  Idea  ;  and  this  may  at 
laft  disjoin  the  unreafonable  Afibciation, 
efpecially  if  we  can  join  new  agreeable  Ideas 
to  them :  Thus,  Opinions  of  Superftition 
are  beft  remov'd  by  pleafant  Converfation  of 
Perfons  we  efteem  for  their  Virtue,  or  by 
obferving  that  they  defpife  fuch  Opinions. 
But  when  the  Prejudice  arifes  from  an  Ap- 
prehenfion  or  Opinion  of  natural  Evil,  as 
the  Attendant,  or  Confequent  of  any  Object 
or  Aftion;  if  the  Evil  be  apprehended  to 
be  the  conftant  and  immediate  Attendant,  a 
few  Trials,  without  receiving  any  Damage, 
will  remove  the  Prejudice,  as  in  that  again  (I 
Meats:  But  where  the  Evil  is  not  repre- 
fented  as  the  perpetual  Concomitant,  but  as 
what  may  poffibly  or  probably  at  feme  time 
or  other  accompany  the  Ufe  of  the  Object, 
there  muft  be  frequent  Reafoning  with  our 
felves,  or  a  long  Series  of  Trials  without  any 
Detriment,  to  remove  the  Prejudice-,  fuch 
is  the  Cafe  of  our  Fear  of  Spirits  in  the  Dark, 
and  in  Church-yards.  And  when  the  Evil  is 
reprefented  as  the  Confequence  perhaps  a 
long  time  after,  or  in  a  future  State,  it  is 
then  hardeft  of  all  to  remove  the  Prejudice ; 
and  this  is  only  to  be  effected  by  flow  Pro- 
ceffes  of  Rcafon,  becaufe  in  this  Cafe  there 

can 
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can  be  no  Trials  made :  and  this  is  the  Cafe  Seft.  7 
of  fuperftitious    Prejudices   againft  Actions 
apprehended  asofFenfive  to  the  DEITY  j  and 
hence  it  is  that  they  are  fo  hard  to  be  root 
ed  out. 

V.  EXAMPLE  feems  to  operate  in  this 
manner.     We    are   confcious  that  we    aft*"  the 
very  much  for  Pleafure,   or  private 
and  are  thereby  led  to  imagine  that  others 
fo  too :    hence  we  conclude  there  muft  be 
fome  Perfection  in  the  Objects  which  we  fee 
others  purfue,  and  Evil  in  thofe  which  we 
obferve  them  constantly  fhunning.     Or,  the 
Example  of  others  may  ferve  to  us  as  fo  many 
Trials  to  remove  the  Apprehenfion  of  Evil  in 
Objects  to  which  we  had  an  Averfion.     But 
all  this  is  done  upon  an    Apprehenfion  of 
Qualicys  perceivable   by  the   Senfes   which 
we  have ;  for  no  Example  will  induce  the 
Blind  or  Deaf  to  purfue  Objects  as  colour  a* 
or  fonorous-,  nor  could  Example   any  more 
engage  us  to  purfue  Objects  as  beautiful  or 
harmonious,    had    we  no  natural  Senfc  of 
Beauty   or  Harmony. 

EXAMPLE  may  make  us  conclude  with 
out  Examination,  that  our  Countrymen  have 
obtain'd  the  Perfection  of  Beauty  in  their 
Works,  or  that  there  is  lefs  Beauty  in  the  Or 
ders  of  Architecture  or  Painting,  us'd  in  other 
^Jations,  and  fo  content  ourfelves  with  very 
imperfect  Forms.  And  Fear  of  Contempt  as 

void 
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Sect.  7. void  of  *fafte  or  Genius,  often  makes  us  join 
in  approving  the  Performances  of  the  repu 
ted  Mailers  in  our  Country,  and  reftrains 
thofe  who  have  naturally  a  fine  Genius j  or 
the  internal  Senfes  very  acute,  from  ftudying 
to  obtain  the  greateft  Perfection  ;  it  makes 
alfo  thofe  of  a  bad  Tajle  pretend  to  a  live 
lier  Perception  of  Beauty  than  in  reality  they 
have  :  But  all  this  prefuppofes  fome  natural 
Power  of  receiving  Ideas  of 'Beauty  and  Har 
mony.  Nor  can  Example  effect  any  thing  far 
ther,  unlefs  it  be  to  lead  Men  to  purfue 
Objects  by  implicit  Faith,  for  fome  Perfection 
which  the  Purfuer  is  confcious  he  does  not 
know,  or  which  perhaps  is  fome  very  different 
Quality  from  the  Idea  perceiv'd  by  thofe  of 
a  good  "fajie  in  fuch  Affairs. 


SECT. 


Order,  Hatffidiiy  and  Defigfl. 

Seft.  8. 

V)JJ      SECT.    vm. 

Of  the  Importance  of  the  internal 
Senfes  in  Ltfey  and  the  final  Caufes 
of  them. 

I.  ""  I  ^  H  E  bufy  part  of  Mankind  may 
J[  look  ^  upon  thefe  things  as  airy 
Dreams  of  an  inflam'd  Imagination,  which  nalSenfes. 
a  wife  Man  fhould  defpife,  who  rationally 
purfuesmorefolid  Poffeffions  independent  on 
Fancy:  but  a  little  Reflection  will  convince 
us,  <c  That  the  Gratificatians  of  our  internal 
t£  Senfes  are  as  natural^  realy  wAfatisfying 
Cl  Enjoyments  as  any  fenlible  Pleafure  what- 
£C  foever;  and  that  they  are  the  chief  Ends 
"  for  which  we  commonly  purfue  Wealth 
"  and  P civer'9  For  how  is  Wealth  or  Power 
advantageous?  How  do  they  make  us  happy, 
or  prove  good  to  us  ?  No  otherwife  than  as 
they  fqpply  Gratifications  to  our  Senfes^  of 
Facultys  of  perceiving  Pleafure.  Now,  are 
thefe  Senfes  or  Facultys  only  the  external 
ones?  No:  Every  body  fees,  that  a  fmall 
portion  of  Wealth  or  Power  will  fupply  ftiore 
Pleafures  of  the  external  Senfes  than  we 
can  enjoy  5  we  know  that  Scarcity  often 
heightens  thefe  Perceptions  more  than 
Abundance,  which  cloys  that  Appetite  which 

• 
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Seft.  8.^s  neceffary  to  all  Pleafure  in  Enjoyment: 
and  hence  the  Poet's  Advice  is  perfectly 
juft; 


Sudando 


u  pulmentaria  queer  e 


•  In  fhort,  the  only  Ufe  of  a  great  Fortune 
above  a  very  fmall  one  (except  in  good  Offices, 
and  moral  Pleafures)  muft  be  to  fupply  us 
with  the  Pleafures  of  Beauty ',  Order,  and 
Harmony. 

IT  is  true  indeed,  that  the  nobleft  Plea 
fures  of  the  internal  Senfes,  in  the  Contem 
plation  of  the  Works  of  Nature^  are  expcs'd 
to  every  one  without  Expence;  theP^r  and 
the  Low,  may  have    as  free  Ufe  of  thefe 
Objects,  in  this  way,  as  the  Wealthy  or  Power 
ful.  And  even  in  Objedts  which  may  be  ap 
propriated,  the  Property  is  of  little  Conie- 
quence  to  the  Enjoyment  of  their  Beauty, 
which  is  often  enjoy'd  by  others  befide  the 
Proprietor.     But  then  there  are  other  Ob- 
jeds  of  thefe  internal Senjes^  which  require 
Wealth  or  Power  to  procure  the  Ufe  of  them 
as  frequently  as  we  defire ;  as   appears  in 
Architecture^  Mufick,  Gardening^  Painting, 
Dref$i  Equipage,  Furniture;  of  which  we 
cannot    have  the    full  Enjoyment  without 


Hor.  Lib,  ^   Sat.  2.  v.  20. 
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Property.  And  there  are  fome  confus'd  Itna-Se&.  8 
ginations,  which  often  lead  us  to  purfue 
Property,  even  in  Objects  where  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  the  true  Enjoyment  of  them. 
Thefe  are  the  ultimate  Motives  of  our  pur- 
fuing  the  greater  Degrees  of  Wealthy  where 
there  are  no  generous  Intentions  of  virtuous 
Actions. 

THIS  is  confirm'd  by  the  conftant  Prac 
tice  of  the  very  Enemys  to  thefe  Senfes. 
As  foon  as  they  think  they  are  got  above 
the  World)  or  extricated  from  the  Hurrys 
of  Avarice  and  Ambition  \  banifh'd  Na 
ture  will  return  upon  them,  and  fet  them 
upon  Purfuits  of  Beauty  and  Order  in  their 
HouJeSj  Gardens,  Drejs,  Table,  Equipage. 
They  are  never  eafy  without  fome  Degree  of 
this;  and  were  their  Hearts  open  to  our 
View,  we  mould  fee  Regularity,  Decency, 
Beauty,  as  what  their  Wifhes  terminate 
upon,  either  to  themfclves  or  to  their 
Poftcrity ;  and  v/hat  their  Imagination  is  al 
ways  prefenting  to  them  as  the  poffible  Effects 
of  their  Labours.  Nor  without  this  could 
they  ever  juftify  their  Purfuits  to  thernfelves. 

THERE  may  perhaps  be  fome  Inftances 
of  human  Nature  perverted  into  a  thorow 
Mifer,  who  loves  nothing  but  Money,  and 
whofe  Fancy  arifes  no  higher  than  the  cold 
dull  Thought  of  Poffeffion ;  but  fuch  an  In- 
ftance  in  an  Age,  mult  not  be  made  the 
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Sedl.  8.  Standard  of  Mankind   againft    the   whole 
Body. 

IF  we  examine  the  Purfuits  of  the  Lu 
xurious,  who  is  imagined  wholly  devoted  to 
his  Belly;  we  lhall  generally  find  that  the 
far  greater  part  of  his  Expence  is  employ  *d 
to  procure  other  Senfations  than  thofe  of 
Tafte;  fuch  as  fine  Attendants,  regular 
Apartments,  Services  of  Plate,  and  the  like. 
Belides,  a  large  Share  of  the  Preparation  muft 
be  iuppos'd  delign'd  for  fome  fort  of  gene 
rous  friendly  Purpofes,  to  pleafe  Acquain 
tance,  Strangers,  Parajites.  How  few  would 
be  contented  to  enjoy  the  fame  Senfations 
alone,  in  a  Cottage,  or  out  of  earthen  Pitchers  ? 
To  conclude  this  Point,  however  thefe  inter 
nal  Senfations  may  be  overlooked  in  our 
Philofophical  Inquirys  about  the  human  Fa~ 
cultys,  we  (hall  find  in  Fadt,  "  That  they 

employ  us  more,  and  are  more  efficacious 
cc  in  Life,  either  to  our  Pteafure  or  Unea- 
finejs,  than  all   our  external  Senfes  taken 

together." 


Tinal  jja  AS  to  t\\tjinal  Caufes  of  this  internal 

the  Inter-  Senfe,  we  need  not  inquire,  <£  Whether,  to 

nnl  Senfes.  «  an  Almighty,  and  All-knowing  Being,  there 

"  be  any  real  Excellence  in  regular  Forms, 

<c  in  acting  by  general  Laws,  in  knowing  by 

"  Theorems?"    We  feeni  fcarce  capable  of 

anfwering  fuch   Queflions   any   way;    nor 

need  we  inquire,  "  Whether  other  Animals 


may 
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fi  may  not  difcern  Uniformity  and  Regula-  Sect. 
"  r/Vy  in  Objects  which  efcape  our  Obfer- 
cc  vation;  and  may  not  perhaps  have  their 
"  Senfes  conflituted  fo  as  to  perceive  "Beaut  j 
"  from  the  fame  Foundation  which  we  doz 
"  in  Objects  which  our  Senfes  are  not  fit  tti 
"  examine  or  compare  ?  "  We  (hall  confine 
ourfelves  to  a  Subject  where  we  have  Tome 
certain  Foundation  to  go  upon,  and  only  in* 
quire,  "  if  we  can  find  any  Reafons  worthy 
"  of  the  great  AUTHOR  of  Nature,  for  tiia* 
"  king  fuch  a  Connexion  between  regulaf 
cc  Objefts^  and  the  Pleafure  which  accom- 
<c  panys  our  Perceptions  of  them  ;  or,  wha£ 
cc  Reafons  might  poffibly  influence  him  to 
C£  create  the  Wtirld,  as  ir  at  prefent  i§,  as 
"  far  as  we  can  obferve,  every-  where  full  of 
<c  Regularity  and  Uniformity  ? 


LET  it  be  here  obferv'd,  thatas  far  as 
know  concerning  any  of  the  great  Bodys  of 
the  Univerfe,  we  fee  Forms  and  Motions 
really  beautiful  to  our  Senfes  5  and  if  we 
were  plac'd  in  any  Planet,  the  apparent 
Courjes  would  ftill  be  regular  and  uniform-  1 
and  confequeotly  beautiful  to  us.  Now  this 
gives  us  no  final  1  Ground  to  imagine,^  that 
if  the  Senfes  of  their  Inhabitants  are  in  the 
fame  manner  adapted  to  their  Habitations^ 
and  the  Objects  occurring  to  their  VieWj  as 
ours  are  here,  their  Senfes  muft  be  upoa 
fame  general  Foundation  with  ours* 

H 
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BUT  to  return  to  the  Quefticns :  What 
occurs  to  refolve  them,  may  be  contained 
in  the  following  Propofitions. 

1.  THE  Manner  of  Knowledge  by  uni- 
<verfal  theorems,  and  of  Operation  by  uni- 
<uerfalCaufes,  as  far  as  we  can  attain  it,  muft 
be  moft  convenient  for  Beings  of  limited 
Underftanding  and  Power;  fince   this  pre 
vents   Diftraftion   in    their  Underftandings 
thro*  the  Multiplicity  of  Propofitions,  and 
Toil  and  Wearinefs  to  their  Powers  of  Action : 
and  confequently  their  Reafon,  without  any 
Sen/e  of  Beauty,  muft  approve  of  fuch  Me 
thods  when  they  'reflect  upon  their  apparent 
Advantage. 

2.  THOSE  Objects  of  Contemplation  in 
which  there  is  Uniformity  amidfi  Variety^  are 
more  diftindlly  and  eafily  comprehended  and 
retained,  than  irregular  Objects  ^  becauie  the 
accurate  Obfervation  of  one  or  two  Parts  of 
ten  leads  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Whole: 
Thus  we  can  from  a  Pillar  or  two,  v/ich  an 
inter  mediate  :/&r£,  and  Cornice,  form  a  di- 
ft  inct  Idea  of  a  whole  regular  Building^  if  we 
know  of  what  Species  it  is,    and  have  its 
Length  and  Breadth:  From  a  Side.zn&folid 
Angle,    we  have  the   whole  regular  .Solid  ± 
the  meafaricg  one  Side,    gives    the  whole 
Square;  one  Radius.,  .the  whole  Circle-,  two 
Diameters^  an  Ova/;  one  Ordinate  and  Ab- 
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fciffa,  the  Parabola-,  thus  alfo  other  Fi-Sedt.  8. 
gures,  if  they  have  any  Regularity,  are  in 
every  Point  determin'd  from  a  few  Data: 
Whereas  it  mtift  be  a  long  Attention  to  a  vaft 
Multiplicity  of  Parts,  which  can  afcertain  or 
fix  the  Idea  of  any  irregular  Form>  or  give 
any  diftindt  Idea  of  it,  or  make  us  capable  of 
retaining  it  ;  as  appears  in  the  Forms  of  rude 
Rocks,  and  Pebbles,  and  conf  us  d  Heaps,  even 
when  the  Multitude  of  fenfible  Parts  is  not 
fo  great  as  in  the  regular  Forms  :  for  fuch 
irregular  Objeffis  diftradt  the  Mind  with  Va 
riety^  fince  for  every  fenfible  Part  we  muft 
have  a  quite  different  Idea. 

3.  FROM  thefe  two  Propofitions  it  fol 
lows,  <c  That  Beings  of  limited  Underftand- 
cc  ing  and  Power,  if  they  acl  rationally  for 
cc  their  own  Intereft,  muft  choofe  to  operate 
"  by  the  fimplejt  Means,  to  invent  general 
"  Theorems,  and  to  ftudy  regular  Gbje£tsy 
"  if  they  be  as  ufeful  as  irregular  ones;  that 
"  they  may  avoid  the  endlels  Toil  of  pro- 
"  ducingeachEfFecl  by  a  feparate  Operation, 
"  of  fearching  out  each  different  Truth  by  a 
Ce  different  Inquiry,  and  of  imprinting  the 
<c  endlefs  Variety  of  diffirnilar  Ideas  in  irre- 
<c  gular 


4.  BUT  then,  befide  this  Coniideraticn 

of  Intereft,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 

neceffary  Connection,  antecedent  to  the  Con- 

ftitution  of  the  AUTHOR  of  Nature,    be- 

H  2  tvveca 
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Se<ft.  S.tween  regular  Form*,  Attiom^  Theorems, 
w^V^1^  and  that  fudden  fenfible  Pleafure  excited  in 
us  upon  Obfervation  of  them,  even  when  we 
do  not  refledl  upon  the  Advantage  mentioned 
in  the  former  Propofition.  And  poflibly, 
the  DEITY  could  have  form'd  us  fo  as  to 
have  received  no  immediate  Pleafure  from 
fuch  Objedt,  or  connected  Pleafure  to  thofe 
of  a  quite  contrary  Nature.  We  have  a 
tolerable  Prefumption  of  this  in  the  Beautys 
of  various  Animals;  they  give  feme  fmall 
Pleafure  indeed  to  every  one  who  views  them  ; 
but  then  evejy  one  feems  far  more  delighted 
with  the  peculiar  Beatitys  of  its  own  Species, 
than  with  thofe  of  a  different  one^  which 
feldom  raife  any  Defire.  This  makes  it  pro 
bable,  that  the  Pleafure  is  not  the  neceflary 
Refult  of  the  Form  itfelf,  otherwife  it  would 
equally  affecft  all  Apprehenfionsin  what  Spe 
cies  foever  j  but  depends  upon  a  voluntary 
Confutation^  adapted  to  preferve  the  Regu 
larity  of  the  Univerfe,  and  is  probably  rot 
the  Eftefl:  of  Necejjity,  but  Choice,  in  the 
SUPREME  AGENT,  who  constituted  our 
Senfes, 

From  the       $.  Now  from  the  whole  we  may  con- 
clude>  cc  That  fuppofing  the  DEITY  fo^'W 
Cc  as  to  Qvr&z&JenfiblePleaJure  with  certain 
C{  Aftions   or  Contemplations,    befide   the 
rational  Advantage  perceivable  in  them  ; 
there  is  a  great  moral  NeceJJit)\  from  his 
that  the  internal  Senfe  of  Men 

u  ihould 
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cc  fhould  be  conftituted  as  it  is  at  prefent,  foSedt.  8. 
"  as  to  make  Uniformity  amidjl  Variety  the 
(i  Occafion  of  Pleafure."  For  were  it  not  fo, 
but  on  the  contrary,  if  irregular  QbjecJs, 
particular  truths  and  Operations  pleafed  us, 
befide  the  endlefs  Toil  this  would  involve  us 
in,  there  muft  arife  a  perpetual  Diflatisfac- 
tion  in  all  rational  Agents  with  thernfelves  ; 
iince  Reafon  and  Inter  eft  would  lead  us  to 
iimple  gemralCaufcs^  while  a  contrary  Scnje 
of  Beauty  would  make  us  difapprove  them: 
Univerjal  Theorems  would  appear  to  our  Un- 
derftanding  the  beft  Means  of  increafing  our 
Knowledge  of  what  might  be  ufeful  5  while 
a  contrary  Senfe  would  fet  us  on  the  fearch 
after  particular  Truths:  Thought  and  Re 
fection  would  recommend  Objects  with  Uni 
formity  amid  ft  Variety,  and  yet  this  perverje 
InftinSl  would  involve  us  in  Labyrinths  of 
Confufion  and  Diffimilitude.  And  hence  we 
fee  "  how  fuitable  it  is  to  thefagacious  Bounty 
u  which  we  fuppofe  in  the  L)EiTY3  to  con- 
<c  ftittue  our  internal  Senfes  in  the  manner  in 
<c  which  they  are;  by  which  Pleafure  is  join'd 
cc  to  the  Contemplation  oft/jof<>  Objects  which 
cc  a  finite  Mind  can  bed  imprint  and  retain 
"  the  Ideas  of  with  the  lead  Diftraclion  ;  to 
<c  thofe  Aflions  which  are  moft  efficacious, 
cc  and  fruitful  in  ufeful  EfFefts  ;  andtotbofi 
u  Theorems  which  mcft  inlarge  our  Minds." 


III.  A^  to  the  other  Queftion,    <c  WharH^»  of 
cc  Reafon  might  influence  theDEixy,  who 
H   3  <c  no 
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Seft.  8.cc  noDiverfity  of  Operation  could  diftractor 
weary,  to  choofe  to  operate  \syjimpleft 
<c  Means,  and  general  Laws,  and  to  diffufe 
"  Uniformity,  Proportion,  and  Similitude 
"  thro*  all  the  Parts  of  Nature  which  we 
<c  C£.n  obferve  ? "  Perhaps  there  may  be  fome 
real  Excellence  in  this  Manner  of  Operation, 
and  in  thefe  Forms,,  which  we  know  not : 
but  this  we  may  probably  fay,  that  fince  the 
divine  Goodnefs,  for  the  Reaions  above-men- 
tion'd,  has  conftituted  our  Senfe  of  Beauty 
as  it  is  at  prefent,  the  fame  Goodnefs  might 
have  determined  the  Great  ARCHITECT  to 
adorn  this  ftupendous  Theatre  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the1  Spectators,  and  that  Part 
which  is  expos'd  to  the  Obfervation  cf  Men, 
fo  as  to  be  pleafant  to  them ;  efpecially  if 
we  fuppofe,  that  he  ddign'd  to  dilcover  him- 
felf  to  them  as  Wife  and  Good,  as  well  as 
Powerful:  for  thus  he  has  given  them  greater 
Evidences,  thro1  the  whole  Earth,  of  his 
Art,  Wifdom,  Dcfgn,  and  Bounty,  than  they 
can  pollibly  have  for  the  Rea/on,  Counfel, 
and  Good-will  of  their  Fellow -Creatures, 
with  whom  they  converfe,  with  full  Per- 
fuafion  of  thefe  Qualities  in  them,  about 
their  common  Affairs. 

As  to  the  Operations  of  the  DEITY  by 
general  Laws,  there  is  lull  a  farther  Reafon 
from  a  Senfe  fuperior  to  thde  already  con- 
fider'd,  even  that  of  VIRTUE,  or  the  Beaut c 
of  Action,  which  is  the  Foundation  cf  cur 


greatcit 
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greateft  Happinefs.  For  v/ere  there  nogene-Se&.  8. 
ral  Laws  fix'd  in  the  Courfe  of  Naturey 
there  could  be  no  Prudence  or  Defign  in  Men, 
no  rational  Expectation  of  Effects  from 
Caufes,  no  Schemes  of  Action  proje&ed,  or 
any  regular  Execution.  If  then,  according 
to  the  Frame  of  our  Nature^  our  "greateft 
Happinefs  muft  depend  upon  our  Actions, 
as  it  may  perhaps  be  made  appear  it  does, 
"  the  Umverfe  muft  be  govern'd,  not  by 
"  particular  Frills,  but  by  general  Laws, 
"  upon  which  we  can  found  our  Expefta- 
"  tions,  and  project  our  Schemes  of  Aftion." 
Nay  farther,  tho*  genera!  Laws  did  ordinarily 
obtain,  yet  if  the  DEITY  ufually  ftopp'd 
their  Effects  whenever  it  was  neceffary  to 
prevent  any  particular  Evils  5  this  would 
effectually,  and  juftly  fuperfede  all  human 
Prudence  and  Care  about  Actions ;  fince  a 
fuperior  Mind  did  thus  relieve  Men  from 
their  Charge. 


H  4  AN 
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A  N 


INQUIRY 

C  ONC  ERNING 

MORAL  GOOD  and  EVIL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TH  E    Word   MORAL    GOOD- Mor*l 
NESS,    in  this  Treatife,    denotes 
our  Idea  of  fome  Duality  appre 
hended  in  Attiom^  which  procures 
Approbation,    attended  'with  Defre  of  the 
Agent's  Happinejs.     MORAL  EVIL  denotes 
our  Idea  of  a  contrary  Quality -,  which  excites 
Condemnation  or  Dijlike.     Approbation  and 
CoT*4jrnnation    are  probably   fimple  Ideas, 
which  cannot  be  farther  explained.     We 
in u ft  be  contented  with  thefe  imperfeft  De- 
fcriprions,    until  we  difcovcr   whether   we 
really   have  fuch   Ideas,    and   what  general 
Foundation  there  is  in  Nature  for  this  Diffe 
rence  of  A&ions,  as  morally  Good  or  Evil. 

THESE 
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THESE  Defcriptions  feem  to  contain  an 
imiverfally  acknowledg'd  Difference^  of  Mo- 
ral  Good  and  Evil,  from  Natural.  All  Men 
who  fpeak  of  moral  Good,  acknowledge  that 
it  procures  Approbation  and  Good-will  to 
ward  thofe  we  apprehend  poflefs'd  of  it ; 
whereas  natural  Good  does  not.  In  this  mat 
ter  Men  muft  confult  their  own  Breafts. 
How  differently  are  they  affeded  toward 
thefe  they  fuppofe  poffefs'd  of  Honejly,  Faith, 
Generojity,  Kindnefs ;  and  thofe  who  are 
poflefs'd  of  the  natural  Goods,  fuch  as 
Houfes,  Lands,  Gardens,  Vineyards,  Health, 
Strength,  Sagacity  ?  We  {hall  find  that  we 
neceflarily  love  and  approve  the  PofTeflbrs  of 
the  former ;  but  the  Poffeffion  of  thej  latter 
procures  no  Approbation  or  Good-will  at  all 
toward  the  Poffeflbr,  but  often  contrary  Af- 
fedlions  of  Envy  and  Hatred.  In  the  fame 
manner,  whatever  Quality  we  apprehend  to 
"be  morally  evil,  raifes  our  Diflike  toward 
the  Perfon  in  whom  we  obferve  it,  fuch  as 
Treachery,  Cruelty,  Ingratitude ;  whereas 
we  heartily  love,  efteem,  and  pity  many 
who  are  expos'd  to  natural  Evils,  fuch  as 
Pain,  Poverty^  Hunger,  Sicknefs,  Death. 

Now  the  firft  Queflion  on  this  Subject 
is,  cc  Whence  arife  thefe  different  Ideas  of 
<c  Afticns? 
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B  E  c  A  u  s  E  we  (ball  after  wards frequently 
ufe  the  Words  Int ere/I,  Advantage,  natural  A^ 
Good,  it  is  neceffary  here  to  fix  their  Idea 
The  Pleafure  in  our  fenfible  Perceptions  of 
any  kind,  gives  us  our  firft  Idea  of  natural 
Good  or  Happinefs-y   and   then   all    Objects 
which  are  apt  to  excite  this   Pleafure  are 
call'd  immediately  good.   Thofe  Objects  which 
may  procure  others  immediately  pleafant,  are 
calTd   Advantageous:  and  we  purfue  both 
Kinds  from  a  View  of  Intereft,   or  from 
Self -Love. 

OUR  Senfe  of  Pleafure  is  antecedent  to 
Advantage  or  Inter  eft,  and  is  the  Foundation 
of  it.  We  do  not  perceive  Pleafure  in  Ob 
jects,  becaufe  it  is  our  Int  ere  ft  to  do  foj  but 
Objects  or  Aliens  are  advantageous,  and  are 
purfu'd  or  undertaken  from  Inter  eft,  becaufe 
we  receive  Pleafure  from  them.  Our  Per 
ception  of  Pleafure  is  neceffary,  and  nothing 
is  advantageous  or  naturally  good  to  us,  but 
what  is  apt  to  raife  Pleafure  mediately,  or 
immediately.  Such  Objeds  as  we  know  either 
from  Experience  of  Senfe,  or  Reafon,  to  be 
immediately  or  mediately  advantageous,  or 
apt  to  minifter  Pleafure,  we  are  faid  to  pur 
fue  from  Self-IntereJl,  when  cur  Intention  is 
only  to  enjoy  this  Pleafure,  which  they  have 
the  Power  of  exciting.  Thus  Meats,  Drink, 
Harmony,  fine  Profpeffis,  Painting ,  Statues, 
are  perceiv'd  by  our  Strifes  to  be  immediately 

good; 
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goody  and  our  Reafon  (hews  Riches  and 
Power  to  be  mediately  Jo,  that  is,  apt  to 
furnifhus  with  Objects  of  immediate  Plea- 
fure  :  and  both  Kinds  of  thefe  natural  Goods 
are  purfu'd  from  Inter  eft  ^  or  Se/f-Love. 

opinions        N  o  w  the  greateft  Part  of  our  latter  Mo- 

ItaSy*  ral*ft*  eftabli^  ic  as  undeniable,  "  That  all 
moral  Good"  moral  ^ualitys  have  neceffarily  fome  P.ela- 
*nd  Evil,  «  tjon  to  the  Law  of  a  Superior,  of  fufficient 
"  Power  to  make  us  happy  or  mifcrable-" 
and  lince  all  Laws  operate  only  by  Sanctions 
of  Rewards,  or  Punipments,  which  deter 
mine  us  to  Obedience  by  Motives  of  Self- 
Intereft)  they  fuppofe,  <c  that  it  is  thus  that 
<c  Laws  do  conftituteforne  Actions  mediate- 
"  ly  Goody  or  Advantageous,  and  others  the 
"  fame  way  dij  advantageous"  They  fay 
indeed,  "  That  a  benevolent  Legijlator  con- 
<c  Aitutes  no  Actions  advantageous  to  the 
<c  Agent  by  Law,  but  fuch  as  in  their  own 
"  Nature  tend  to  the  natural  Good  of  the 
"  Whole,  or,  at  leaft,  are  not  inconfiftent 
<c  with  it  j  and  that  therefore  we  approve 
Ci  the  Virtue  of  others,  becaufe  it  has  fome 
€c  fmall  Tendency  to  our  Happinefs,  either 
"  from  its  own  Nature,  or  from  this  ge~ 
<c  neral  Confidcr  ation,  That  Obedience  to  a 
tc  benevolent  Legijlator  is  in  general  ad- 
<c  vantageous  to  the  IVbole,  and  to  us  in  parti- 
"  cular^  and  that  for  the  contrary  Reafons 
cc  alone,  we  difapprove  the  F/V^  of  others, 
"  chat  is,  the  prohibited  A&ion,  as  tending 
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"  to  our  particular  Detriment  in  fome  de- 
"  gree."  And  then  they  maintain,  "That 
"  we  are  determined  to  Obedience  to  L^WJ, 
"  or  deterr'd  from  Difobedience,  merely  by 
cc  Motives  of  Self-Intereft,  to  obtain  either 
"  the  natural  Good  arifing  from  the  com- 
"  manded  Action,  or  the  Rewards  promifed 
<c  by  the  Sanction  ;  or  to  avoid  the  natural 
"  evil  Confequences  of  Difobedience,  or 
"  at  leaft  the  Penalty*  of  the  Law" 

SOME  other  Moralifls  fuppofe  c<  an  im- 
<c  mediate  natural  Good  in  the  Adtions  call'd 
<c  -virtuous;  that  is,  That  we  are  determin'd 
<£  to  perceive  fome  Beauty  in  the  Adtions  of 
<c  others,  and  to  love  the  Agent,  even  with- 
^  out  reflecting  upon  any  Advantage  which 
ce  can  any  way  redound  to  us  from  the  Ac- 
u  tion ;  that  we  have  alfo  a  fecret  Senfe  of 
cc  Pleafure  arifing  from  Reflection  uponfuch 
<£  of  our  own  Actions  as  we  call  virtuous^ 
"  even  when  we  expert  no  other  Advantage 
"  from  them.''  But  they  alledge  at  the  fame 
time,  "That  wears  excited  to  perform  thefe 
"  Adions,  even  as  we  purfue,  or  purchafc 
<{  Pitfuresy  Statues.,  Landskips,  from  Self- 
cc  Intercjl,  to  obtain  this  Pleafure  which 
"  ariles  frcm  Reflection  upon  the  Aftion, 
u  or  feme  other  future  Advantage/*  The 
Defign  of  the  following  Sections  is  to  In 
quire  into  this  Matter;  and  perhaps  the 
Realons  to  be  offered  may  prove, 

I.  "That 
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I.  "THAT  fome  Actions  have  to  Men 
"  an  immediate  Goodmfs-y    or,    that   by   a 
fuperior  Senfe,  which  I  call  a  Moral  one, 
we  approve  the  Actions  of  others,  and 
perceive  them  to  be  cheir  Perfection  and 
Dignity,  and  are  determined  to  love  the 
cc  Agent;  a  like  Perception  we  have  in  re-' 
"  fledting  on  fuch  Adtions  of  our  own,  with- 
"  out  any  View  of  natural  Advantage  from 
cc  them." 


cc 


<c 


II.  IT  may  perhaps  alfo  appear,  "That 
**  the  Ajfeftion,  Defire,  or  Intention,  which 
"  gains  Approbation  to  the  Adlions  flowing 
fc  from  it,  is  not  an  Intention  to  obtain  even 
"  thisjenfi&le  Pleafure ;  much  lefs  \ht  future 
cc  Rewards  from  Sanctions  of  Laws,  or  any 
cc  other  natural  Gctd,  which  may  be  the 
<c  Confequence  of  the  virtuous  Adlion  5  but 
<c  an  intirely  different  Principle  of  Action 
<c  from  Self-Love^  or  Defire  of  private 
«  Good." 


SECT. 
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SECT.     I. 

Of  the  Moral  Senfe  ly  which  we  per 
ceive  Virtue  and  Vice,  and  approve 
or  difapprove  them  in  others. 


the    Perceptions  of   moral  Different 
Good  and  Evil,  are  perfectly  different  IdM*  °f 
from  thole  of  natural  Good  or  Advantage,  Natural* 
every  one  muft  convince  hinifelf,  by  refledt-  Good. 
ing  upon  the  different  Manner  in  which  he 
finds   himfelf  affefted   when   thefe  Objeas 
occur  to  him.     Had  we  no  Senfe  of  Good 
diftin^t    from  the    Advantage    or    Interejf 
arifing  from  the  external    Senfes,   and  the  ' 
Perceptions  of  Beauty  and  Harmony  5  the 
Senfations  add  Affections  toward  a  fruitful 
Field)  or  commodious  Habitation,  would  be 
much  the  fame  with  what  we  have  toward 
a  generous  Friend,  or  any  noble  Char  after  •, 
for  both  are  or  may  be  advantageous  to  Us  : 
And  we  mould  no  more  admire  any  Action, 
or  love  any  Perfon  in  a  diftaht  Country,  or 
Age,  whole  Influence  could  not  extend  to 
us,  than  we  love  the  Mount  aim  of  P  E  RU, 
while  we  are  unconcerned  in  the  Spdnijb 
Trade.     We  fhould  have   the  fame  Senti 
ments    and     A.ffc-<3:ioas  toward    inanimate 
Beings,    which    we    have   toward  rational 
Agents,  which  yet  every  one  knows  to  be 

falfe. 
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Se&.  i.felfe.  Upon  Comparifon,  we  fay,  "Why 
"  fhould  we  approve  or  love  inanimate 
<c  Beings?  They  have  no  Intention  of  Good 
c<  to  us,  or  to  any  other  Perfon ;  their  Nature 
<e  makes  them  fit  for  our  Ufes,  which  they 
"  neither  know  nor  ftudy  to  ferve.  But  it 
"  is  not  fo  with  rational  Agents:  they 
"  ftudy  the  Intereft^  and  defire  the  Happinejs 
"  of  other  Beings  with  whom  they  con- 
«  verfe." 

W  E  are  all  then  confcious  of  the  Diffe 
rence  between  that  Approbation  or  Perception 
of  moral  Excellence,  which  Benevolence  ex 
cites  toward  the  Perfon  in  whom  we  obferve 
it,  and  that  Opinion  of  natural  Goodnefs, 
which  only  raifes  Defire  of  PofTeflidn  toward 
the  good  Objedt.  Now  "  what  fhould  make 
cc  this  Difference,  if  all  Approbation,  or 
<c  Senfe  of  Good  be  from  Profpedt  of  Advan- 
"  tage  ?  Do  not  inanimate  Obje&s  promote 
€c  our  Advantage  as  well  as  benevolent  Per- 
cc  Jons,  who  do  us  Offices  of  Kindnefs  and 
cc  Friendjhip?  fhould  we  not  then  have  the 
<c  fame  endearing  Approbation  of  both  ?  or 
c<  only  the  fame  cold  Opinion  of  Advantage 
"  in  both  ? "  The  Reafon  why  it  is  not  fo, 
muft  be  this,  "  That  we  have  a  diftinft 
<c  Perception  of  Beauty  or  Excellence  in  the 
"  kind  Affeftions  of  rational  Agents ;  whence 
cc  we  are  determined  to  admire  and  love  fuch 
<c  Characters  and  Perfom" 

SUP- 
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Seft.  f* 

SUPPOSE  we  reap  the  fame  Advantage 
from  two  Men,  one  of  whom  ferves  us^ 
from  an  ultimate  Defire  of  our  Happinefs,/*/f*/* 
or  Good-  will  toward  us;  the  other  from 
Views  of  Self-Intereft,  or  by  Conftraint  .' 
both  are  in  this  Cafe  equally  beneficial  or 
advantageous  to  us,  and  yet  we  fhall  have 
quite  different  Sentiments  of  thenii  We 
muft  then  certainly  have  other  Perceptions 
of  moral  A&ions,  than  thofe  of  Advantage  I 
And  that  Power  of  receiving  thefe  Percep 
tions  may  be  call'd  a  MORAL  SENSE,  fince 
the  Definition  agrees  to  it,  viz.  a  Determi-* 
nation  of  the  Mind,  to  receive  any  Idea  from 
the  Prefence  of  an  Objctt  'which  occurs  to  usy 
independent  on  our  Will*. 


THIS   pefhaps  will  be  equally  evident  #/E™'/, 
from  our  Ideas  of  Evil,    done  to  us  defign-  Mor*1  , 

J1         L  /        A  ^  n         r  -N4f*f*f. 

edly  by  a  rational  Agent.  Our  Senles  of 
natural  Good  and  Evil  would  make  us  re 
ceive,  with  equal  Serenity  and  Compofure^ 
an  Affault,  a  Buffet,  an  Affront  from  a 
Neighbour,  a  Cheat  from  a  Partner,  or 
Iruflee,  as  we  would  an  equal  Damage  front 
the  Fall  of  a  Beam,  a  Tile,  or  a  Tempejt  5 
and  we  (hould  have  the  fame  Affections  and 
Sentiments  on  both  Occafions.  Villainy,  Trea 
chery,  Cruelty,  would  be  as  meekly  refented 
as  a  Blajl,  or  Mildew,  or  an  overflowing 

*  See  the  Preface^   Page  6. 

I  Stream, 
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Sed:.  i.  Stream.  But  I  fanfy  every  one  is  very  dif- 
ferently  affeded  on  thefe  Occafions,  tho' 
there  may  be  equal  natural  Evil  in  both. 
Nay,  Actions  no  way  detrimental  may  occa- 
fion  the  ftrongeft  Anger  and  Indignation,  if 
they  evidence  only  impotent  Hatred  or  Con 
tempt.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Inter 
vention  of  moral  Ideas  may  prevent  our  Con- 
demnation  of  the  Agent,  or  bad  moral  Appre- 
henfion  of  that  Adion,  which  caufes  to  us 
the  greateft  natural  EviL  Thus  the  Opinion 
of  Juftice  in  any  Sentence,  will  prevent  all 
Ideas  of  moral  Evil  in  the  Execution,  or 
Hatred  toward  the  Magijlrate^  who  is  the 
immediate  Caufe  of  our  greatell  Sufferings. 


in  Aftiom  II.  IN  our  Sentiments  of  Adions  which 
toward  affed:  ourfelves,  there  is  indeed  a  Mixture 
of  the  Ideas  of  natural  and  moral  Good, 
which  require  fome  Attention  to  feparate 
them.  But  when  we  reflect  u  pon  the  Adions 
which  affedt  other  Perfons  only.,  we  may 
obferve  the  moral  Ideas  unmix'd  with  thofe 
of  natural  Good  or  Evil.  For  let  it  be  here 
obferv'd,  that  thofe  Senfes  by  which  we  per 
ceive  Pleafure  in  natural  Objeds,  whence 
they  are  conftituted  Advantageous,  could 
never  raife  in  us  any  Defire  of  publick  Good, 
but  only  of  what  was  good  to  ourfelves 
in  particular.  Nor  could  they  ever  make 
us  approve  an  Adion  merely  becaufe  of  its 
promoting  the  Happinefs  of  others.  And 
yet,  as  foon  as  any  Action  is  reprefented  to  us 

as 
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as  flowing  from  Lew,  Humanity,  Gratitude, §tQt.  i. 
Compajjion,  a  Study  of  the  Good  of  others, 
and  an  ultimate  Defire  of  their  Happinefs, 
altho'  it  were  in  the  moft  diftant  Part  of  the 
World,  or  in  fome  paft  Age,  we  feel  Joy 
within  us,  admire  the  lovely  Adtion,  and 
praife  its  Author.  And  on  the  contrary, 
every  Action  reprefented  as  flowing  from 
Ill-will,  Defire  of  the  Mifery  of  others 
without  View  to  any  prevalent  Good  to  the 
Publick,  or  Ingratitude,  raifes  Abhorrence 
and  Averfion. 

IT  is  true  indeed,  that  the  Aclions  we  ap 
prove  in  others,  are  generally  imagined  to 
tend  to  the  natural  Good  of  Mankind,  or  of 
fome  Parts  of  it.  But  whence  this  fecret 
Chain  between  each  Perfon  and  Mankind  ? 
How  is  my  Inter  eft  connected  with  the  mofl 
diftant  Parts  of  it?  And  yet  I  muft  admire 
Actions  which  {hew  Good-  will  toward  them, 
and  love  the  Author.  Whence  this  Love, 
Compajjion,  Indignation  and  Hatred  toward 
evenjeign'd  Characters,  in  the  moft  diftant 
Ages,  and  Nations,  according  as  they  appear 
kind,  faithful,  compajjionate,  or  of  the  op- 
pofite  Dijpofitions,  toward  their  imaginary 
Contemporaries  ?  If  there  is  no  moral  Senje, 
which  makes  benevolent  Actions  appear 
Beautiful-,  if  all  Approbation  be  from  the 
Intereji  of  the  Approver, 

I  2  Wbafs 
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Se<a.  i. 

Whafs  HE  CUB  A  to  us,  or  we  to  HECUBA  ?* 


III.  SOME  refin'd  Explainers  of  Self-Love 

Ideas  not  , ,  .—,  J    , 

frominte-  may  tell  us,  "  That  we  approve  or  condemn 
*•$•  <c  CharaEiers,  according  as  we  apprehend 
"  we  fhould  have  been  fupported,  or  injur'd 
"  by  them,  had  we  liv'd  in  their  Days." 
But  how  obvious  is  the  Anfwer,  if  we  only 
obferve,  that  had  wenoSenfe  of  moral  Good 
in  Humanity,  Mercyy  Faithfulnefs,  why 
ftiould  not  Self-Love,  and  our  Senie  of  na 
tural  Good  engage  us  always  to  the  victorious 
Side,  and  make  us  admire  and  love  the  fuc- 
cefsful  Tyrant^  or 'Traitor?  Why  do  not  we 
love  SiNONorPvRRHUs,  in  the  Mneid?  for, 
had  we  been  GREEKS,  thefe  two  would 
have  been  very  advantageous  Characters. 
Why  are  we  affefted  with  the  Fortunes  of 
PRIAMUS,  POLITE s,  CHOROEBUS  or 
.&NEAS?  Would  not  the  Parfimony  of  a 
Mifer  be  as  advantageous  to  his  Heir,  as  the 
Generofity  of  a  worthy  Man  is  to  his  Friend  ? 
And  cannot  we  as  eafily  imagine  ourfelves 
Heirs  to  Mifers,  as  the  Favourites  of  Heroes  ? 
Why  don't  we  then  approve  both  alike? 
It  is  plain  we  have  fome  Jecret  Senfe  which 
determines  our  Approbation  without  regard 
toSelf-Intere/t;  otherwife  we  fhould  always 
favour  the  fortunate  Side  without  regard  to 


*  Tragedy  of  Hamlet. 

Virtue^ 
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Virtue,  and  fuppofe  ourfelves  engaged  with  Sedt  I- 
that  Party. 

SUPPOSE  any  great  Deftruftion  occa- 
fion'd  by  mere  Accident L,  without  any  De- 
fign,  or  Negligence  of  the  Perfon  who  ca- 
fually  was  the  Author  of  it:  This  Aftion 
might  have  been  as  dij 'advantageous  to  us 
as  defign'd  Cruelty y  or  Malice  3  but  who 
will  fay  he  has  the  fame  Idea  of  both  Ac 
tions,  or  Sentiments  of  the  Agents?  Thus 
alfo  an  eafy,  indolent  Simplicity,  which  ex- 
pofes  a  Man  of  Wealth  as  a  Prey  to  others, 
may  be  as  advantageous  a  Difpofition  as  the 
moft.  prudent  Generofity,  to  thofe  he  converfes 
with  ;  and  yet  our  Sentiments  of  this  latter 
Temper  are  far  nobler  than  of  the  former. 
«  Whence  then  this  Difference? " 

AND  farther.  Let  us  make  a  Suppoiition, 
which  perhaps  is  not  far  from  Matter  of 
Fa<5t,  to  try  if  we  cannot  approve  even  dif- 
advantageous  Aft  ion  s>  and  perceive  moral 
Good  in  them.  A  few  ingenious  Artijatn^ 
perfecuted  in  their  own  Country,  flee  to  ours 
for  Protection  ;  they  inftrudl  us  in  Mamt- 
ja&ures  which  fupport  Millions  of  Poor, 
increafe  the  Wealth  of  almoft  every  Perfon 
in  the  State,  and  make  us  formidable  to  our 
Neighbours.  In  a  Nation  not  far  diftant  from 
us,  fome  refolute  Burgomajlersy  full  of  Love 
to  their  Country,  and  Compaffion  toward 
their  Fellow-Citizens,  opprefs'd  in  Body  and 

I  3  Soul 
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Sect,  i. Soul  by  a  tyrant  and  Inquifition^  with  in- 
\S*v^J  defatigable  Diligence,  public 'k  Spirit,  and 
Courage,  fupport  a  tedious  perilous  War 
again  ft  the  tyrant,  and  form  an  induftrious 
Republick,  which  rivals  us  in  Tirade,  and 
almoft  in  Power.  All  the  World  fees  whether 
the  former  or  the  latter  have  been  more  ad 
vantageous  to  us :  and  yet  let  every  Man 
confult  his  own  Breaft,  which  of  the  two 
Characters  he  has  the  moft  agreeable  Idea  of? 
whether  of  the  ufeful  Refugee,  or  the  publick- 
fpirited  Burgomafter,  by  whole  Love  to  his 
own  Country,  we  have  often  fuffer'd  in  our 
Int ere/is? And  I  am  confident  he  will  find  fome 
other  Foundation  of  Efleem  than  Advantage, 
and  will  fee  a  jufl  Reafon,  why  the  Memory 
of  our  Artifans  is  fo  obfcure  am0ng  us,  and 
yet  that  of  our  Rivals  is  immortal. 

self-Love       IV.  SOME  Moralifts>  who  will  rather  twill: 
Of  Self-Love  into  a  thoufand  Shapes,  than  allow 
-  any  other  Principle  of  Approbation  than  In- 
tereft,  may  tell  us,  "  That  whatever  profits 
"  one  Part  without  Detriment  to  another, 
<c  profits  the  Whole,  and   then   fome  fmall 
cc  Share  will  redound  to  each  Individual; 
<c  that  rhofe  Adlions  which  tend  to  the  Good 
"  of  the  Whole,    if  univerfaily    perform'd, 
"  would  rnoft  efFcftually  fecure  to  each  In- 
"  dividual  his  own  Happinefs  j  and  that  con- 
u  fequently,  we  may  approve  fuch  Actions, 
<c  from  the  Opinion  of  their  tending  ulti- 
"  mately  to  our  own  Advantage" 

WE 
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Sea 

WE  need  not  trouble  thefe  Gentlemen  to 
ihew  by  their  nice  Train  of  Confequences, 
and  Influences  of  Adtions  by  way  of  Prece 
dent  in  particular  Inftances,  that  we  in  this 
Age  reap  any  Advantage  from  ORESTES'S 
killing  the  treacherous  /EGYSTHUS,  or 
from  the Adions of  CODRUS  or  DECIUS. 
Allow  their  Reafonings  to  be  perfectly  good, 
they  only  prove,  that  after  long  Reflection 
and  Reafoning,  we  may  find  out  fome  Ground 
to  judge  certain  Actions  advantageous  to  us, 
which  every  Man  admires  as  foon  as  he  hears 
of  them;  and  that  too  under  a  quits  diffe 
rent  Conception. 

SHOULD  any  of  our  Travellers  find 
fome  old  Grecian  *freafure,  the  Mifer  who 
hid  it,  certainly  perform'd  an  Action  more 
to  theTraveller's  Advantage,  than  CODRUS 
or  ORESTES;  for  he  muft  have  but 
a  fmall  Share  of  Benefit  from  their  Ac 
tions,  whole  Influence  is  fo  difpers'd,  and 
loft  in  various  As;es  and  Nations  :  Surely 
then  this  Mifer  rnuft  appear  to  the  Tra 
veller  a  prodigious  Hero  in  Virtue!  For 
Self-Intereft  will  recommend  Men  to  us  only 
according  to  the  Good  they  do  to  our  Selves, 
and  not  give  us  high  Ideas  of  publick  Goal, 
but  in  proportion  to  our  Share  of  it.  But 
muft  a  Man  have  the  Reflection  of  C  u  M- 
B  E  R  L  A  N  D  or  P  u  F  E  N  D  o  R  F,  to  admire 
Generojity,  Faith,  Humanity,  Gratitude  ? 
I  4  Or 
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reafon  fo  nicely  to  apprehend  the  Evil 
in  Cruelly,  Treachery,  Ingratitude?  Do  not 
the  former  excite  our  Admiration,  and  Love, 
and  Study  of  Imitation,  where-ever  we  fee 
them,  almoft  at  firft  View,  without  any 
fuch  Reflection,  and  the  latter,  our  Con 
tempt,  and  Abhorrence  ?  Unhappy  would  it 
be  for  Mankind,  if  a  Senfe  of  Virtue  was  of 
as  narrow  an  Extent,  as  a  Capacity  for  fuch 
Metapbyfoks. 

qur Moral     V.  THIS  moral  Senfe,  either  of  our  own 

A&ions>  or  of  thofe  of  others,  has  this  in 
common  with  our  other  Senfes,  that  how 
ever  our  Delire  of  Virtue  may  be  counter- 
balanced  by  Inter  eft,  our  Sentiment  or  Per 
ception  of  its  Beauty  cannot  5  as  it  certainly 
might  be,  if  the  only  Ground  of  our  Ap 
probation  were  Views  of  Advantage.  Let 
us  confider  this  both  as  to  our  own  Actions, 
and  thofe  of  others. 

in  judging      A  COVETOUS  Man  fhall  diflike  any 

of™*1™" Branch  of  Trade,  how  ufeful  foever  it  may 
Actions.      .  .      T>   «  i '  i      •  /»    i  •  >^   •      r 

be  to  the  rublick,  if  there  is  no  Gain  for 
himfelf  in  it  ;  here  is  an  Averfion  from 
Intereft.  Propofe  a  fufficient  Premium,  and 
he  fhall  be  the  firft  who  fets  about  it, 
with  full  Satisfaction  in  his  own  Conduft. 
Now  is  it  the  fame  way  with  our  Senfe 
of  moral  ASliom?  Should  any  one  ad  vile 
us  to  wrong  a  Minor ,  or  Orphan^  or  to  do 
an  ungrateful  Action,  toward  a  Bemfaftor  \ 

we. 
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we  at  firft  View  abhor  it :  Afliire  us  thatSect.  x* 
it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  us,  propofe 
even  a  Reward;  our  Senfe  of  the  Adtion  is 
not  alter'd.  It  is  true,  thefe  Motives  may 
make  us  undertake  it  j  but  they  have  no 
more  Influence  upon  us  to  make  us  approve 
it,  than  a  Phyfician's  Advice  has  to  make  a 
naufeous  Potion  pleafant  to  the  Tafte,  when 
we  perhaps  force  ourfelves  to  take  it  for  the 
Recovery  of  Health. 

HAD  we  no  Notion  of  Aftions,  befidc 
our  Opinion  of  their  Advantage  or  Difad- 
vantage,  could  we  ever  choofe  an  Adtion  as 
advantageous,  which  we  are  confcious  is 
ftill  evil?  as  it  too  often  happens  inhuman 
Affairs.  Where  would  be  the  need  of  fuch 
high  Bribes  to  prevail  with  Men  to  aban 
don  the  Interefts  of  a  ruin'd  Party,  or  of 
Tortures  to  force  out  the  Secrets  of  their 
Friends?  Is  it  fo  hard  to  convince  Mens 
Underftandings,  if  that  be  the  only  Faculty 
we  have  to  do  with,  that  it  is  probably 
more  advantageous  to  fecure  prefent  Gain, 
and  avoid  prefent  Evils,  by  joining  with  the 
prevalent  Party,  than  to  wait  for  the  re 
mote  Poffibility  of  future  Good,  upon  a 
Revolution  often  improbable,  and  fometimes 
unexpected  ?  And  when  Men  are  over-per- 
fuaded  by  Advantage  y  do  they  always  ap 
prove  their  own  Conduct?  Nay,  how  often 
is  their  remaining  Life  odious,  and  fliame- 
ful,  in  their  own  Senfe  of  it,  as  well  as  in 

that 


\ 
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Sect,  i.  that  of  others,  to    whom  the  bafe  Aftion 
was  profitable  ? 

IF  any  one  becomes fatisfy'd  with  his  own 
Conduct  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  upon  what  Ground 
is  it?  How  does  hepleafehimfelf,  or  vindi 
cate  his  Adlions  to  others  ?  Never  by  reflect 
ing  upon  hisprivate  Advantage^  or  alledging 
this  to  others  as  a  Vindication ;  but  by  gra 
dually  warping  into  the  moral  Principles  of 
his  new  Party  ;  for  no  Party  is  without  them. 
And  thus  Men  become  pleas'd  with  their 
Aftions  under  fome  Appearance  of  moral 
Good,  diftinct  from  Advantage. 

our  Moral     It  may  perhaps  be  alledg'd,    "  That  in 

"  thojfe  A<aions  of  our  own  which  we  call 
"  good^  there  is  this  conflant  Advantage, 
"  fuperiortoall  others,  which  is  the  Ground 
"  of  our  Approbation,  and  the  Motive  ro 
"  them  from  Self-Love,  viz.  That  we 
"  fuppofe  theD  E  i  T  Y  will  reward  them." 
This  will  be  more  fully  confider'd  *  here 
after  :  At  prefent  it  is  enough  to  obierve, 
that  many  have  high  Notions  of  Honour, 
Faitby  Generofity,  Juftice,  who  have  fcarce 
any  Opinions  about  the  D  E  i  T  Y,  or  any 
Thoughts  of  future  Rewards  5  and  abhor 
any  thing  which  is  treacherous,  cruel,  or 
unjujl,  without  any  regard  \.Q  future  Punijh- 
ments. 


See  Stft.  ii.  Art.  7. 

BUT 
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BUT  farther,  tho'  thefe  Rewards  and  Sect,  i. 
Punijhments,  may  make  my  own  AftionsWV>A 
appear  advantageous  to  me,  yet  they  would 
never  make  me  approve,  and  love  another 
Perfon  for  the  like  Adlions,  whofe  Merit 
would  not  be  imputed  to  me.  Thofe  Ac 
tions  are  advantageous  indeed  to  the  Agent  ; 
but  his  Advantage  is  not  my  Advantage: 
and  Self -Love  could  never  recommend 
to  me  Adtions  as  advantageous  to  others, 
or  make  me  like  the  Authors  of  them  on 
that  account. 

THIS  is  the    fecond  thing  to  be  con- QHT Moral 
fider'd,    "  Whether  our  Senfe  of  the  moralSenfi  °f 
"  Good  or  Evil  in  the  Actions  of  others,  ^flf 
cc  can  be  overbalanc'd,  or  brib'd  by  Views  others,  not 
"  of  Interejir    Now  I  may  indeed  eafily  £.*£ 
be  capable  of  wiming,  that  another  would 
do   an  Action  I  abhor  as  morally  evil,  if 
it  were  very  advantageous  to  me:  Intereft 
in  that  Cafe  may  overbalance  my  Defire  of 
Virtue  in  another:     But  no  Intereft  to  my- 
felf>   will  make  me  approve  an  Action  as 
morally    good,    which  without  that  Inte 
reft   to  myfelf^    would    have  appear'd  mo 
rally  evil;   if  upon  computing    its    whole 
Effects,  it    appears   to  produce  as  great    a 
Moment  of  Good  in  the  Whole,   when  ic 
is  not  beneficial  to  me,  as  it  did  before,  when 
it  was.     Tn    our  Senfe    of  moral    Good    or 
Ei?//,  our  own  private  Advantage  or  Lofs 

is 
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Seft.  i. is  of  no  more  moment,  than  the  Advantage 
Lofs  of  a  third  Perfon,  to  make  an 
Aftion  appear  Good  or  Evil.  This  Senfe 
therefore  cannot  be  over-balanc'd  by  Interejl. 
How  ridiculous  an  Attempt  would  it  be, 
to  engage  a  Man  by  Rewards  or  Threat- 
nings  into  a  good  Opinion  of  an  Aftion, 
which  was  contrary  to  his  moral  Notions? 
We  may  procure  Diffimulation  by  fuch 
means,  and  that  is  all. 

Not  occa-      VI.    A    LATE    witty     Author  *  fays, 

"  That  the  Leaders  of  Mankind  do  not 
"  really  admire  fuch  Adlions  as  thofe  of 
<c  REGULUS,  or  DECIUS,  but  only  ob- 
"  ferve,  that  Men  of  fuch  Difpoiitions  are 
"  very  ufeful  for  the  Defence  of  any  State; 
"  and  therefore  by  Panegyricks,  and  Sta- 
fc  tues,  they  encourage  fuch  Tempers  in 
"  others,  as  the  moft  traffiable  anditfeful." 
Here  firft  let  us  confider,  If  a  cTraifor)  who 
would  fell  his  own  Country  to  us,  may  not 
often  be  as  advantageous  to  us,  as  an  Hero 
who  defends  us  :  And  yet  we  can  love 
the  Treafon,  and  hate  the  Traitor.  We 
can  at  the  fame  time  praife  a  gallant  Enemy \ 
who  is  very  pernicious  to  us.  Is  there 
nothing  in  all  this  but  an  Opinion  of  Advan 
tage  ? 


*Scethe  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Page  34,  36.  gd.  Edition. 

AGAIN, 
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AGAIN,  upon  this  Scheme  what  could  Sed. 

a  Statue  or  Panegyrick  efted  ? Men  love 

Praife They  will  do  the  Adions  which 

they  obferve  to  bepraifed Praife,  with 

Men  who  have  no  other  Idea  of  Good  but 
Self-Intereft,  is  the  Opinion  which  a  Nation 

or  Party  have  of  a  Man  as  ufeful  to  them 

R  E  G  u  LU  s,  or  C  A  T  o,  or  D  E  c  i u s,  had 
no  Advantage  by  the  Adions  which  profited 
their  Country,  and  therefore  they  themfelves 
could  not  admire  them,  however  thePerfons 
who  reap'd  the  Advantage  might  praife  fuch 

Adions.  REGULUS  or  CATO  could 

not  poffibly  praife  or  love  another  Hero  for 
a  virtuous  Action  \  for  this  would  not  gain 
them  the  Advantage  of  Honour ;  and  their 
own  Actions  they  muft  have  look'd  upon  as 
the  hard  Terms  on  which  Honour  was  to 
be  purchas'd,  without  any  thing  amiable  in 
them,  which  they  could  contemplate  or  re- 
fled  upon  with  Pleafure.  Nay,  what  fhould 
excite  a  CATooraDECius  to  defire 
Praife,  if  it  is  only  the  cold  Opinion  of  others 
that  they  were  ufeful  to  the  State,  without 
any  Perception  of  Excellence  in  fuch  Con- 
dud:?  Now  how  unlike  is  this  to  what 

the  leaft  Obfervation  would  teach  a  Man 
concerning  fuch  Characters  ? 

BUT  fays  *  he,  "Thefe  wondrous  cun- 
"  ning  Governors  made  Men   believe,   by 

*  Sec  the  iame  Auchor  in  the  lame  Place. 

"  their 
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Se<3.  i."  their  Statues  and  Panegyricks,  that  there 
"  was  publick  Spirit,  and  that  this  was  in  it- 
<c  felf  excellent  3  and  hence  Men  are  led  to 
"  admire  it  in  others,  and  to  imitate  it  in 
"  themfelves,  forgetting  the  Purfuit  of  their 
"  own  Advantage"  So  eafy  a  matter  it 
feems  to  him,  to  quit  judging  of  others  by 

what  we  feel  in  ourfelves  ! for  a  Perfon 

who  is  wholly  felfi/h,  to  imagine  others  to 

be  publick-fpirited ! for  one  who  has 

no  Ideas  of  Good  but  in  his  own  Advantage, 
to  be  led  by  the  Perfuafions  of  others,  into  a 
Conception  of  Goodnefs  in  what  is  avowedly 
detrimental  to  himfelf,  and  profitable  to 
others ;  nay,  fo  intirely,  as  not  to  approve 
the  Action  thorowly,  but  fo  far  as  he  was 
confcious  that  it  proceeded  fcom&difinterejted 

Study  of  the  Good  of  others !  Yet  this 

it  feems  Statues  and  Penegyricks  can  ac- 
complifh ! 

Nil  infra  eft  oleam,   nil  extra    eft  in  nuce 
duri  !  * 

I  T  is  an  eafy  matter  for  Men  to  aflert  any 
thing  in  Words ;  but  our  own  Hearts  muft 
decide  the  Matter,  "  Whether  fome  moral 
"  Atfions  do  not  at  firft  View  appear  ami- 
"  able  even  to  thofe  who  are  unconcerned 
"  in  their  Influence  ?  Whether  we  do  not 


*  Hor.  Ep.  i.  Lib;  a.  v;  31. 

€€  fincere- 
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<c  fincerely  approve  and  love  a  generous  kind  Sect,  i 
"  Friend,  or  Patriot,  whofe  Actions  pro- 
"  cure  Honour  to  him  only,  without  any 
"  Advantage  to  ourfelves  ? "  It  is  true,  that 
the  Adtions  which  we  approve,  are  ufeful 
to  Mankind  ;  but  not  always  to  the  Appro 
ver.  It  would  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  the 
Whole,  that  all  Men  agreed  in  performing 
fuch  Actions ;  and  then  every  one  would 
have  his  Share  of  the  Advantage :  But  this 
only  proves,  that  Reafon  and  calm  Refaction 
may  recommend  to  us,  from  Self-Intereft, 
thofe  Actions,  which  at  firft  View  our  moral 
Senfe  determines  us  to  admire,  without 
confidering  this  Intereft.  Nay,  our  Senfe 
mall  operate  even  where  the  Advantage 
to  ourfelves  does  not  hold.  We  can  approve 
thejuftice  of  a  Sentence  againft  ourfelves: 
A  condemn 'd  Traitor  may  approve  the  Vi 
gilance  ofaCiCERoin  difcovering  Con- 
fpiracies,  tho*  it  had  been  for  the  Traitor's 
Advantage,  that  there  never  had  been  in  the 
World  any  Men  of  fuch  Sagacity.  To  fay 
that  he  may  ftill  approve  fuch  Conduct  as 
tending  to  the  publick  Good,  is  a  Jeft  from 
one  whofe  only  Idea  of  Good  is  Self-Inte- 
reji.  Such  a  Perfon  has  no  Approbation  of 
publick  Spirit,  nor  Define  of  publick  Good, 
farther  than  it  tends  to  his  own  Advantage, 
which  it  does  not  at  all  in  the  prefenc 
Cafe, 

VII.  IF 
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VII.  I  F  what  is  faid  makes  it  appear, 
that  we  have  fome  other  amiable  Idea  of 
A&ions  than  that  of  advantageous  to  our- 
**,&c.felves,  we  may  conclude,  "  That  this  Per- 
<c  ception  of  moral  Good  is  not  deriv'd  from 
"  Cuftom^  Education,  Example,  or  Study" 
Thefegive  us  no  new  Ideas:  They  might 
make  us  fee  private  Advantage  in  Adtions 
whofe  Ufefulnefs  did  not  at  firft  appear  $ 
or  give  us  Opinions  of  fome  Tendency  of 
A&ions  to  our  Detriment,  by  fome  nice  De- 
duftions  of  Reafon,  or  by  a  rafh  Prejudice, 
when  upon  the  firft  View  of  the  Aftion  we 
fhould  have  obferv'd  no  fuch  thing:  but 
they  never  could  have  made  us  apprehend 
Actions  as  amiable  or  odious,  without  any 
Conlideration  of  our  own  Advantage. 

VIII.  I  T  remains  then,  <c  That   as  the 
€i  A  u  T  H  o  R  of  Nature  has  determin'd  us 
tc  to  receive,  by  our  external  Senfes,  plea- 
"  fant  or  difagreeable  Ideas  of  Objects,  aC- 
"  cording  as  they  are  ufeful  or  hurtful  to 
"  our  Bodys  ;   and  to  receive  from  uniform 
"  Objects  the  Pleafures  of  Beauty  and  Har- 
"  mony,  to  excite  us  to  the  Purfuitof  Know- 
"  ledge,  and  to  reward  us  for  it  ;   or  to  be 
"  an  Argument  to  us  of  his  Goodnefs,  as  the 
"  Uniformity    itfelf    proves    his    Exigence, 
<c  whether  we  had  a  Senfe  of  Beauty  in 
Uniformity  or  not;  in  the  fame  manner 
he  has  given  us  a  MORAL   SENSE, 

"  to 


" 
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tf  to  direft  our  Adions,  and  to  give  us  ftill  Sedr.  i. 
€f  nobler  Pleafures :  fo   that  while  we  are  \S"V**J 
<c  only  intending  the   Good  of  others,  we 
"  undefignedly  promote  our  own  greateft 
<c  private  Good." 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  that  this  moral7****  Mo: 
Senfe,  more  than  the  other  Senfes,  fuppofes  </ow  »fl/ 
any  innate  Ideas^    Knowledge -,   or  pra£lical™f<>r'ir'- 
Propofition:  We  mean  by  it  only  a    D 
termination  of  our  Minds  to  receive  tbejimple  tions 
Ideas  of  Approbation  or  Condemnation,  from 
Actions  objervd,  antecedent  to  any  Opinions 
of  Advantage  or  Lofs  to  redound  to  ourfefoes 
from  them-,    even  as  we  are  pleas'd  with  a 
regular  Form,  or  an  harmonious  Compofition^ 
without  having  any  Knowledge  of  matbe- 
maticks,   or   feeing  any  Advantage  in  that 
Form   or  Competition,  different  from  the 
immediate  Pleaiure. 

THAT  we  may  difcern  more  diftindly 
the  Difference  between  moral  Perceptions 
and  others,  let  us  confidcr,  when  we  tafte 
a  pleafant  Fruit,  we  are  confcious  of  Plea- 
fure;  when  another  tafles  it,  we  only  con 
clude  or  form  an  Opinion  that  he  enjoys 
Pleafure ;  and,  abftradting  from  fome  pre 
vious  Good-Will  or  Anger •,  his  enjoying  this 
Pleafure  is  to  us  a  Matter  wholly  indifferent, 
raifing  no  new  Sentiment  or  Affettion* 
But  when  we  are  under  the  Influence  of  a 
*irtupus  Temper,  and  thereby  engaged  in 

K  virtuous 
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Sea.  i .  virtuous  Adions,  we  are  not  always  confci- 
ous  of  any  Pleafure,  nor  are  we  only  purfu- 
ing  private  Pleafures,  as  will  appear  hereaf 
ter  :  'tis  only  by  reflex  Afts  upon  our  Tem 
per  and  Conduct  that  we  enjoy  the  Delights 
of  Virtue.     When  alfo  we  judge  the  Temper 
of  another  to  be  virtuous,  we  do  not  neceffa- 
rily  imagine  him  then  to  enjoy  Pleafure,  tho* 
we  know  Refleftion  will  give  it  to  him :  And 
farther,   our  Apprehenfion  of  his  virtuous 
Temper  raifes  Sentiments  of  Approbation, 
Efteem  or  Admiration,  and  the  Affedion  of 
Good-will  toward   him.     The  Quality  ap 
proved  by  our  moral  Senfe  is  conceived  to 
refide  in  the  Perfon  approved,  and  to  be  a 
Perfection  and  Dignity  in  him :  Approbation 
of  another's  Virtue  is  not  conceived  as  making 
the  Approver  happy,  or  virtuous,  or  worthy, 
tho'  'tis  attended  with  fome  fmall  Pleafure. 
Virtue  is  then  called  amiable  or  lovely,  from 
its  railing  Good-will  or  Love  in  Spectators  to 
ward  the  Agent ;  and  not  from  the  Agent's 
perceiving  the  virtuous  Temper  to  be  ad 
vantageous  to  him,  or  defiring  to  obtain  it 
under  that  View.     A  virtuous  Temper  is 
called  good  or  beatifick,    not  that  it  is  al 
ways  attended  with  Pleafure  in  the  Agent; 
much  lefs  that  fome  fmall  Pleafure  attends 
the  Contemplation  of  it  in  the  ApproVer: 
but  from  this,  that  every  Spectator  is  per- 
fuaded  that  the  reflex  Aft s  of  the  virtuous 
Agent  upon  his  own  Temper  will  give  him 
the  higheft  Pleafures.     The  admired  Qua 
lity 
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lity  is  conceived  as  the  Perfection  of  theSeft 
Agent,  and  fuch  a  one  as  is  diftind:  from  the 
Pleafure  either  in  the  Agent  or  the  Ap 
prover  ;  tho*  'tis  a  fare  Source  of  Pleafure  to 
the  Agent.  The  Perception  of  the  Ap 
prover,  tho'  attended  with  Pleafure,  plainly 
reprefents  fomething  quite  diftindl  from  this 
Pleafure;  even  as  the  Perception  of  external 
Forms  is  attended  with  Pleafure,  and  yet 
reprefents  fomething  diftindl  from  this  Plea 
fure.  This  may  prevent  many  Cavils  upon 
this  Subjed:. 


K  2  SECT. 
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Sett.  2. 


SECT.     II. 

Concerning  tie  immediate  Motive  to 
virtuous  A&ions* 

r"1p1  H  E  Motives  of  human  A&ions,  or 
their  immediate  Caufes,  would  be 
bed  underftood  after  confidering  the  Pajfions 
and  Affeftions  ;  but  here  we  fliall  only  con- 
fider  the  Springs  of  the  Adtions  which  we 
call  virtuous,  as  far  as  it  is  neceflary  to 
fettle  the  general  Foundation  of  the  Mo 
ral  Senfe. 

I.  E  v  E  R  Y  Adtion,  which  we  apprehend 
^    either  morally  good  or  eviL   is    always 

r  .  n  r  s*  An*  r-i' 

iupposd  to  now  from  fome  Affection  to 
ward  fenlitive  Natures^  and  whatever  we 
call  Virtue  or  Vice,  is  either  fome  fuch  AJ- 
fe&ion,  or  fome  Aftion  confequent  upon  it. 
Or  it  may  perhaps  be  enough  to  make 
an  Adtion  or  Omiffion,  appear  vitious,  if 
it  argues  the  Want  of  fuch  Affedion  to 
ward  rational  Agents,  as  we  expert  in  Cha- 
radters  counted  morally  good.  All  the  Ac 
tions  counted  religious  in  any  Country,  are 
fuppos'd,  by  thofe  who  count  them  fo,  to 
flow  from  fome  Affections  toward  the  DEITY  ; 
and  whatever  we  call  focial  Virtue,  we  ftill 

fup- 
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fuppofe  to  flow  from  Affections  toward  our  Sect.  2; 

Fellow-Creatures :  for  in  this  all  feem  to 

agree,  "That  external  Motions,  when  ac- 

"  company 'd  with    no    Affections    toward 

"  GOD  or  Man,  or  evidencing  no  Want  of 

"  the  expeffed  Affe&ions  toward  either,  can 

u  have  no  moral  Good  or  Evil  in  them. 

ASK,  for  inftance,  the  moft  abftemious 
Hermit,  if  Temperance  of  itfelf  would  be 
morally  good,  fuppofing  it  fhew'd  no  Obe 
dience  toward  the  DEITY,  made  us  no 
fitter  for  Devotion,  or  the  Service  of  Man 
kind,  or  the  Search  after  Truth,  than  Luxu 
ry -y  and  he  will  eafily  grant,  that  it  would 
be  no  moral  Good,  tho'  ftill  it  might  be 
naturally  good  or  advantageous  to  Health : 
And  mere  Courage,  or  Contempt  of  Dan 
ger,  if  we  conceive  it  to  have  no  regard 
to  the  Defence  of  the  Innocent,  or  repair 
ing  of  Wrongs  or  Self-Intereft,  would  only 
entitle  its  Poffeffor  to  Bedlam.  When  fuch 
fort  of  Courage  is  fometimes  admir'd,  it 
is  upon  fome  fecret  Apprehenfion  of  a 
good  Intention  in  theUfe  of  it,  or  as  a 
natural  Ability  capable  of  an  ufeful  Appli 
cation.  Prudence,  if  it  was  only  employ'd 
in  promoting  private  Intereft,  is  never 
imagin'd  to  be  a  Virtue:  and  Juftice,  or 
obferving  a  ftricl:  Equality,  if  it  has  no 
regard  to  the  Good  of  Mankind,  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  Rights,  and  fecuring  Peace,  is 
a  Quality  properer  for  its  ordinary  Gejla- 

K  3 
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Sedt.  2.  /#£#,  a  J3ra#z  and  Scales,  than  for  a 

nal  Agent.  So  that  thefe  four  Qualitys, 
commonly  call'd  Cardinal  Virtues,  obtain 
that  Name,  becaufe  they  are  Difpofitions 
univerfally  necefiary  to  promote  pu&lick  Good, 
and  denote  Affections  toward  rational  Agents-, 
otherwife  there  would  appear  no  Virtue  in 
them. 


II.  Now,  if  it  can  be  made  appear,  that 
ntere-  none  Qf  ^^  Affections  which  we  approve 
as  virtuous,  are  either  Self-love,  or  Delire 
of  private  Inter  eft;  fince  all  Virtue  is  ei 
ther  fome  fuch  Affections,  or  Actions  confe- 
quent  upon  them  5  it  muft  neceflarily  fol 
low,  "That  Virtue  fprings  from  fome  other 
cc  AfFedlion  than  Self-Love,  or  Defire  of  pri- 
cc  vate  Advantage.  And  where  Self-  Intereft 
<c  excites  to  the  fame  Adtion,  the  Appro- 
<c  bation  is  given  only  to  the  difmterefted 
"  Principle/' 

love  of  THE  Affedlions  which  are  of  rnoft  Im- 
portance  in  Morals,  are  commonly  included 
undcr  the  Names  Lo  v  E  and  H  A  T  R  E  D. 
iTSovr  in  'difcourfing  of  Love,  we  need  noc 
be  caution'd  not  to  include  that  Love  be 
tween  the  Sexes,  which,  when  no  other 
Affections  accompany  it,  is  only  Defire  of 
Pleafure,  and  is  never  counted  a  Virtue. 
Love  toward  rational  Agents,  is  fubdivided 
into  Love  of  Complacence  or  Efteem,  and 
Love  of  Benevolence  :  hr\&  Hatred  is  fubdi 

vided 
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vided  into  Hatred  of  Difplicence  or  C0»- Sect.  2 
/dw/tf,  and  Hatred  of  Malice.  Complacence 
denotes  Approbation  of  any  Perfon  by  our 
Moral  Senfe  •>  and  is  rather  a  Perception 
than  an  Affection ;  tho'  the  Affe&ion  of 
Good-will  is  ordinarily  fubfequent  to  it. 
Benevolence  is  the  Defire  of  the  Happinefsof 
another.  Their  Oppofites  are  called  Dif- 
like  and  Malice.  Concerning  each  of  thcfe 
feparately  we  {hall  confider,  c< Whether  they 
"  can  be  influenced  by  Motives  of  Self- 
«  Interefi." 

C  O  MP  LACE  NCR,  EJleem,  or  Good-  «  «• . 
liking,  at  firit  View  appears  to  be  dijinte-- 
rejledy  and  fo  Difplicence  or  Di/like;  and 
are  intirely  excited  by  fome  moral  Quality s> 
Good  or  Evil,  apprehended  to  be  in  the 
Objects;  which  Qualitys  the  very  Frame 
of  our  Nature  determines  us  to  approve  or 
difapprove,  according  to  the  moral  Senfe 
*  above  explained.  Propofe  to  a  Man  all 
the  Rewards  in  the  World,  or  threaten  all 
the  Punifhments,  to  engage  him  to  Efteem 
and  Complacence  toward  a  Perfon  intirely 
unknown,  or  if  known,  apprehended  to  be 
cruel,  treacherous,  ungrateful  -,  you  may 
procure  external  Obfequioufnefs,  or  good 
Offices,  or  Diflimulation ;  but  real  EJ^eem 
no  Price  can  purchafe.  And  the  fame  is 
obvious  as  to  Contempt^  which  no  Motive 

*  See  Sett.  i. 
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Sedt.  2.  of  Advantage  can  prevent.  On  the  con- 
trary,  repreient  a  Character  as  generous, 
kind,  faithful,  humane,  tho'  in  the  moft 
diftant  Parts  of  the  World,  and  we  cannot 
avoid  Efteem  and  Complacence.  A  Bribe 
may  poffibly  make  us  attempt  to  ruin  fuch 
a  Man,  or  fome  ftrong  Motive  of  A dvantage 
may  excite  us  to  oppofe  his  Intereft;  but 
it  can  never  make  us  difapprovehim,  while 
we  retain  the  fame  Opinion  of  his  Temper 
and  Intentions.  Nay,  when  we  confult  our 
own  Hearts,  we  fhall  find,  that  we  can 
fcarce  ever  perluade  ourfelves  to  attempt 
any  Mifchief  againft  fuch  Perfons,  from  any 
Motive  of  Advantage;  nor  execute  it  with 
out  the  ftrongeft  Reluctance  and  Remorle, 
until  we  have  blinded  ourfelves  into]  a 
falfe  Opinion  about  his  Temper. 

$*nevo-  III.  A  s  to  the  Love  of  Benevolence,  the 
ed.  very  Name  excludes  Self-IntereJt.  We  ne 
ver  call  that  Man  benevolent,  who  is  in 
Fad:  ufeful  to  others,  but  at  the  fame  time 
only  intends  his  own  Inter eji,  wiihout  any 
ultimate  'Defire  of  the  Good  of  others.  If 
there  be  any  Benevolence  at  all,  it  muft  be 
difinterefted -,  for  the  moft  ufeful  Aftion 
imaginable  lofes  all  Appearance  of  Bene 
volence,  as  foon  as  we  difcern  that  it  only 
flowed  from  Self-Love,  or  Intereft.  Thus, 
never  were  any  human  Actions  more  ad 
vantageous,  than  the  Inventions  of  Fire,  and 
Iron  j  but  if  thefe  were  cafual,  or  if  the  In- 
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mentor  only  intended  his  own  Interefl  in  them,  Sed.  2. 
there  is  nothing  which  can  be  calrd  benevo-^s**/^* 
lent  in  them.  Where-ever  then  Benevolence 
is  fuppos?d,  there  it  is  imagin'd  difmtereft- 
ed,  and  defign'd  for  the  Good  of  others.  To 
raife  Benevolence,  no  more  is  required  than 
calmly  to  confider  any  fenfitive  Nature  not 
pernicious  to  others.  Gratitude  arifes  from 
Benefits  conferred  from  Good-will  on 'our- 
felves,  or  thofe  we  love;  Complacence  is 
a  Perception  of  the  moral  Senfe.  Grati 
tude  includes  fome  Complacence,  and  Com 
placence  ftill  raifes  a  ftronger  Good-will 
than  that  we  have  toward  indifferent  Gha- 
raders,  where  there  is  no  Oppofition  of 
Interefts. 

BUT  it  muft  be  here  obferv'd,  That  as  Self-Love 
all  Men  have  Self-Love,   as  well  as  Bene-%in'd™th 

i  \     r  r*  •      •    i  •    •      i    Benevo- 

voi-ence,  theie  two  Principles  may  joinuyicnce. 
excite  a  Man  to  the  fame  Adion  ;  and  then 
they  are  to  be  confider-d  as  two  Forces  im 
pelling  the  fame  Body  to  Motion;  fometimes 
they  confpire,  fometimes  are  indifferent  to 
each  other,  and  fometimes  are  in  fome  de 
gree  oppofite.  Thus,  if  a  Man  have  fuch 
ftrong  Benevolence %  as  would  have  produc'd 
an  A6Uon  without  any  Views  of  Self-Inte- 
rejl\  that  fuch  a  Man  has  alfo  in  View 
private  Advantage,  along  with  publick  Good, 
as  the  Effeft  of  his  Adion,  does  no  way 
dirninifli  the  Benevolence  of  the  Adion. 
When  he  would  not  have  produc'd  fo  much 

publick 
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Seft.  z.publick  Good,  had  it  not  been  for  Profpefl  of 
Scjf-Intereft,  then  the  Effed:  of  Self-Love  is 
to  be  ded  ufted,  and  his  Benevolence  is  pro- 
portiori'dto  the  Remainder  of  Good  ',  which 
pure  Benevolence  would  have  produced.  When 
a  Man's  Benevolence  is  hurtful  to  himfelf, 
then  Self-Love  is  oppofite  to  Benevolence, 
and  the  Benevolence  is  proportioned  to  the 
Sum  of  the  Good  produced,  added  to  the  Re- 
finance  of  Self-Love  furmounted  by  it. 
In  moft  Cafes  it  is  impoffible  for  Men  to 
know  how  far  their  Fellows  are  influenced 
by  the  one  or  other  of  thefe  Principles  j 
but  yet  the  general  Truth  is  fufficiently 
certain,  That  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Benevolence  of  Actions  is  to  be  computed. 


.  T  H  E  R  E  are  two  ways  in  which  fome 
may  deduce  Benevolence  from  Self-Love, 
the  one  fuppofing  that  <cwe  voluntarily 
"  bring  this  AfFeftion  upon  ourfelves,  when- 
**  ever  we  have  an  Opinion  that  it  will 
<c  be  for  our  Intereft  to  have  this  Jljfec- 
"  tion9  either  as  it  may  be  immediately 
"  pleafant,  or  may  afford  pleafant  Refiec- 
<-  c  tion  afterwards  by  our  Moral  Senfe,  or  as 
*•'  it  may  tend  to  procure  fome  external  Re- 
"  ward  from  GOD  or  Man."  The  other 
Scheme  alledges  no  fuch  Power  in  us  of 
raifing  Defire  or  Affedtion  of  any  kind  by 
our  Choice  or  Volition  -,  but  "  fuppofes  our 
tc  Minds  determined  by  the  Frame  of  their 
"  Nature  to  defire  whatever  is  apprehended 
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«c  as  the  Means  of  any  private  Happinefs ;  Sect. 
<c  and  that  the  Obfervation  of  the  Hap- 
"  pinefs  of  other  Perfons,  in  many  Cafes  is 
«  made  the  neceffary  Occafion  of  Pleafure 
«  to  the  Obferver,  as  their  Mifery  is  the 
<c  Occafion  of  his  Uneafinefs :  and  in  con- 
"  fequence  of  this  Connexion,  as  foonaswe 
"  have  obferved  it,  we  begin  to  defire  the 
cc  Happinefs  of  others  as  the  Means  of  ob- 
cc  taining  this  Happinefs  to  ourfelves,  which 
<c  we  expect  from  the  Contemplation  of 
"  others  in  a  happy  State.  They  alledge  it 
cc  to  be  impoffible  to  defire  either  the  Hap- 
cc  pinefs  of  another,  or  any  Event  whatfo- 
<f  ever,  without  conceiving  it  as  the  Means 
cc  of  fome  Happinefs  or  Pleafure  to  our- 
C£  felves-y  but  own  at  the  fame  time,  that 
"  Defire  is  not  raifed  in  us  direftly  by  any 
"  Volition^  but  arifes  neceffarily  upon  our 
£C  apprehending  any  Object  or  Event  to  be  - 
C£  conducive  to  our  Happinefs. " 

THAT  the  former  Scheme  is  not  juft, 
may  appear  from  this  general  Confidera- 
tion,  that  "neither  Benevolence  nor  any 
<c  other  AfFeftion  or  Defire  can  be  dire&ly 
<c  railed  by  Volition"  If  they  could,  then 
we  could  be  bribed  into  any  Affection 
whatsoever  toward  any  Objeft,  even  the 
moft  improper :  we  might  raife  Jeahufy% 
Fear,  Anger,  Love^  toward  any  fort  of  Per- 
fons  indifferently  by  an  Hire,  even  as  we 
engage  Men  to  external  Actions,  or  to  the 

Dif- 
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2.DiffimulatiQn  of  Paffions;  but  this  every 
Perfon  will  by  his  own  Reflection  find  to 
be  impoffible.  The  Profpjed  of  any  Ad 
vantage  to  arife  to  us  from  having  any  Af- 
jeftion,  may  indeed  turn  our  Attention  to 
thofe  §>ualitys  in  the  Objed,  which  are 
naturally  conftituted  the  necefFary  Caufes  or 
Qccafions  of  the  advantageous  AfFedion;  and 
if  we  find  fuch  Qualitys  in  the  Objed,  the 
AfFedion  will  certainly  arife.  Thus  indi- 
reftly  the  Profped  of  Advantage  may  tend 
toraifeany  AfFedion  ;  but  if  thefe  Qualitys 
be  not  found  or  apprehended  in  the  Objed-, 
no  Volition  of  ours,  nor  Dejire,  will  ever 
raife  any  AfFedion  in  us. 

BUT  more  particularly,  that  Dejire  of  the 
Good  of  others,  which  we  approve  as  virtu 
ous,  cannot  be  alledged  to  be  voluntarily 
raifed  from  Profpedof  any  Pleafure  accom 
panying  the  AfFedion   itfelf :  for  'tis  plain 
that  our  Benevolence  is  not  always  accom 
panied  with  Pleafure ;  nay,  'tis  often  attended 
with  Pain,  when  the  Objed  is  in  Diftrefs, 
Defire  in  general  is  rather  uneafy  then  plea- 
fant.     'Tis  true,  indeed,  all  the  Paffions  and 
AfFedions  jujtify  themfefoes ,    while    they 
continue,    (as  Malebranch  exprefFes  it)  we 
generally  approve  our  being  thus  afFeded  on 
this  Occafion,  as  an  innocent  Difpofition,  or 
a  juft   one,    and  condemn  a  Perfon   who 
would    be  otherwife  afFeded  on  the  like 
Occafion,    So  the  Swrowfai,  the  Angry y  the 

Jealous, 
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Jealous,  the  Compajponate,  approve  their  fe-Sed.  2- 
veral  Paflions  on  the   apprehended  Occa-tXYXl 
lion  ;  but  we  fhould  not  therefore  conclude, 
that  Sorrow,  Anger  ^  Jealoufy  or  Pity  are 
pleafant,  or  chofen   for  their   concomitant 
Pleafure.     The  Cafe  is  plainly  thus :     The 
Frame  of  our  Nature  on  the  Occafions  which 
move  thefe   Paflions,   determines  us  to  be 
thus   aflFedted,    and  to  approve  our  Affec^ 
tion  at  leaft  as  innocent.     Uneafinefs  gene 
rally  attends  our  Deiires  of  any  kind ;   and 
this  Stnfation  tends  to  fix    our  Attention, 
and  to  continue  the  Defire.     But  the  De- 
fire  does  not   terminate  qpon  the  Removal 
of  the  Pain  accompanying  the  Defer  e,  but 
upon  fome  other  Event:   the  concomitant 
Pain  is  what  we  feldom  refledt  upon,  un- 
lefs    when  it   is  very  violent.     Nor    does 
uny  Defire  or  Affedlion  terminate  upon  the 
Pleafure  which  may  accompany  the  Affec 
tion  -,    much  lefs  is  it   raifed  by  an  Ad:  of 
our  Will,  with  a  View  to  obtain  this  Plea 
fure. 

THE  fame  Reflection  will  fhew,  that 
we  do  not  by  an  Adi  of  our  Will  raife  in 
ourfelves  that  Benevolence  which  we  ap 
prove  as  virtuous,  with  a  View  to  obtain 
future  Pleafures  of  Self-Approbation  by  our 
Moral  Senfe.  Could  we  raife  AfFedtions  in 
this  manner,  we  fhould  be  engaged  to  any 
Affedtion  by  the  Profpett  of  an  Inter  eft 

equivalent 
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SeCt.  a.  equivalent  to  this  of  Self-Approbation,  fuch 
as  Wealth  or  fenfual  Pleafure,  which  with 
many  Tempers  are  more  powerful;  and 
yet  we  univerfally  own,  that  //to,Difpofition 
to  do  goo^  Offices  to  others,  which  is  raifed 
by  thefe  Motives,  is  not  virtuous :  how  can 
we  then  imagine,  that  the  virtuous  Bene 
volence  is  brought  upon  us  by  a  Motive 
equally  felfijh? 

BUT  what  will  mofl  effectually  convince 
us  of  the  Truth  on  this  Point,  is  Reflection 
upon  our  own  Hearts,  whether  we  have  not 
a  Defire  of"  the  Good  of  others,  generally 
without  any  Confideration  or  Intention  of 
obtaining  thefe  pleafant  "Reflections  on  our 
own  Virtue:  nay,  often  this  Defire  is  llrong- 
eft  where  we  leaft  imagine  Virtue,  in  na 
tural  Affection  toward  Offspring,  and  in  Gra 
titude  to  a  great  Benefactor;  the  Ab fence  of 
which  is  indeed  the  greateft  Vice,  but  the 
AffeCtions  themfelves  are  not  efteemed  in  any 
confiderable  degree  virtuous.  The  fame  Re 
flection  will  alfo  convince  us,  that  thefe  De- 
fires  or  AffeCtions  are  not  produced  by  Choice, 
with  a  View  to  obtain  this  private  Good. 

IN  like  manner,  if  no  Volition  of  ours 
can  direCHy  raife  AffeCtions  from  the  former 
ProfpeCts  of  Intereft,  no  more  can  any  Vo 
lition  raife  them  from  ProfpeCts  of  eternal 
"Rewards^  or  to  avoid  eternal  Punijhments. 
The  former  Motives  differ  from  thefe  only 

as 
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as  fmaller  from  greater,  fhorter  from  moreSeCt.  2 
durable.  If  Affections  could  be  direftly  rai- 
fed  by  Volition,  the  fame  Confideration 
would  make  us  angry  at  the  moft  inno 
cent  or  virtuous  Character,  and  jealous  of 
the  moft  faithful  and  affectionate,  or  fcr- 
rowfulfor  the  Profperity  of  a  Friend  •>  which 
we  all  find  to  be  impoffible.  The  ProfpeCt 
of  a  future  Sfafe,  may,  no  doubt,  have  a 
greater  indirect  Influence,  by  turning  our 
Attention  to  the  Qualitys  in  the  ObjeCts 
naturally  apt  to  raife  the  required  Affec 
tion,  than  any  other  Confideration  *. 

'TIS 


*THE  SEfeveral  Motives  of  Intereft,  which, t  fame  alledgt, 
do  excite  us  to  Benevolence,  operate  upon  us  in  a  very  different 
Manner.  Profpett  of  external  Advantage  of  any  kind  «z  this 
Life  from  our  Fellows,  is  only  a  Motive  to  the  Volition  of  ex 
ternal  Actions  immediately r,  and  not  ty  raife  De/tre  of  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  others.  Now  being  willing  to  do  external  Actions 
which  we  know  do  in  Taft  promote  the  Happinefs  of  others,  with 
out  any  Deiire  &f  their  Happinefs,  is  not  approved  as  virtuous : 
Other  wife  it  were  Virtue  to  do  a-  beneficent  Action  for  a  Bribe  of 
Money. 

THE  Trofpeflcf  Rewards  from  the  D  E  i  T  Y,  of  future  Plea- 
fares  from  the  Self-  Approbation  of  our  Moral  Senfe,  or  of  any 
Vlexfure  attending  an  Affection  itfelf,  are  only  Motives  to  us  to 
defire  or  wifh  to  have  the  Affe£bionof  Benevolence  m  our 
Hearts  5  and  confequently,  if  [bur  Volition  couldraife  Ajfetfions  in 
KS,  thefe  Motives  would  make  us  will  or  choofe  to  raife  bene 
volent  Affe&ions:  But  thefe  Projpecis  cannot  be  Motives  to  us 
from  Self-Love,  to  de/ire  the  Happinefs  of  others  5  for,  from  Self- 
Love  we  only  defre  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  Means  of  pri 
vate  Good.  Now  the  having  thofe  Affections  is  the  Means  of 
obtaining  thefe  private  Goods,  and  not  the  actual  Happinefi  of 
others;  for  th*  ?  lea  fur  e  of  Self-Apprcfation,  and  Divine  Re~ 
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Sed.  2.  'Tis  indeed  probably  true  in  Faft,  that 
thofe  who  are  engaged  by  Profpedt  of  fu 
ture  Rewards  to  do  good  Offices  to  Man- 
kind,  have  generally  the  virtuous  Benevo 
lence  jointly  exciting  them  to  Adlion ;  be- 
caufe,  as  it  may  appear  hereafter,  Benevo 
lence  is  natural  to  Mankind,  and  ftill  ope 
rates  where  there  is  no  Oppofition  of  ap 
parent  Inter  eft  i  or  where  any  contrary  ap 
parent  Intereft  is  overbalanced  by  a  greater 
Intereft.  Men,  confcious  of  this,  do  gene 
rally  approve  good  Offices,  to  which  Mo 
tives  of  a  future  State  partly  excited  the 
Agent.  But  that  the  Approbation  is  found 
ed  upon  the  Apprehenlion  of  a  difintereft- 
ed  Dejire  partly  exciting  the  Agent,  is  plain 
from  this,  that  not  only  Obedience  to  an 
evil  Deify  in  doing  Mifchief,  or  even  in 
performing  trifling  Ceremonies,  only  from 
Hope  of  Reward,  or  Profpedt  of  avoiding 
Punifhment,  but  even  Obedience  to  a  good 
DEITY  only  from  the  fame  Motives,  with 
out  any  Love  or  Gratitude  towards  him, 
and  with  a  perfedt  Indifference  about  the 
Happinefs  or  Mifery  of  Mankind,  abftraft- 
ing  from  this  private  Intereft,  would  meet 
with  no  Approbation.  We  plainly  fee  that 


wards,  etre  not  obtained  or  loft  according  as  others  are  happy  or 
mifer able,  but  according  to  the.Goodnefs  of  our  Affe&ions, 
Jf  therefore  Ajfe&ions  are  not  direftly  raifedby  Volition  or  Choice \ 
frofpefts  of  future  Rewards,  or  of  Self-approbation,  cannot  di- 
retty  raife  them. 
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a  Change  of  external  Circumftances  of  In- Sect.  2. 
tereft    under    an    evil    DEITY,    without  IXVNJ 
any  Change  in  the  Difpofition  of  the  Agent, 
would  lead  him   into    every  Cruelty    and 
Inhumanity. 

GRATITUDE  toward  the  D  E  i  T  Y  is 
indeed  difinterefted,  as  it  will  appear  here 
after.  This  Affection  therefore  may  ob 
tain  our  Approbation,  where  it  excites  to 
Aftion,  tho'  there  were  no  other  Benevo 
lence  exciting  the  Agent.  But  this  Cafe 
fcarce  occurs  among  Men.  But  where  the 
Sanftion  of  the  Law  is  the  only  Motive 
of  Action,  we  could  expect  no  more  Bene 
volence,  nor  no  other  Affeftion,  than  thofe 
in  one  forced  by  the  Law  to  be  Cura 
tor  to  a  Perfon  for  whom  he  has  not  the 
leaft  Regard.  The  Agent  would  fo  ma 
nage  as  to  lave  himfelf  harmlefs  if  he 
could,  but  would  be  under  no  Concern 
about  the  Succefs  of  his  Attempts,  or  the 
Happinefs  of  the  Perfon  whom  he  ferved, 
provided  he  performed  the  Task  required 
by  Law ;  nor  would  any  Spectator  approve 
this  Conduct. 

V.  THE  other  Scheme  is  more  plaufi- - 
ble:  That  Benevolence  is  not  railed  by 
any  Volition  upon  Profpect  of  Advantage  ; 
but  that  we  defire  the  Happinefs  of  others, 
as  conceiving  ic  neceffary  to  procure  fome 
pleafant  Senjations  which  we  expect  to  feel 
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Sect.  2.upon  feeing  others  happy;  and  that  for  like 
C/WReafon  we  have  Averfion  to  their  Mifery. 
This  Connection  between  the  Happinefs  of 
others  and  our  Pleafure,  fay  they,  is  chiefly 
felt  among  Friends,  Parents  and  Children, 
and  eminently  virtuous  Characters.  But  this 
Benevolence  flows  as  direftly  from  Self-Love 
as  any  other  Defire. 

T  o  (hew  that  this  Scheme  is  not  true  in 
Fad:,  let  us  confider,  that  if  in  our  Benevo 
lence  we  only  deiired  the  Happinefs  of  others 
as  the  Means  of  this  Pleafure  to  ourfelves, 
whence  is  it  that  no  Man  approves  the  Defire 
of  the  Happinefs  of  others  as  a   means  of 
procuring  Wealth  or  fenfual  Pleafure  \®  our 
felves?  If  aPerfon  had  wagered  concerning 
the  future  Happinefs  of  a  Man  of  fuch  Vera 
city,  that  he  would  fincerely  confefs  whether 
he  were  happy  or  not;  would  this  Wager- 
er's  Defire  of  the  Happinefs  of  another,  in 
order  to  win  the  Wager,  be  approved  as  vir 
tuous  ?   If  not,  wherein  does  this  Defire  differ 
from  the  former?  except  that  in   one   cafe 
there  is  one  pleafant  Senfation  expefted,  and 
in  the  other  cafe  other  Senfations :  For  by 
increafing  or  diminifhing  the  Sum  wagered, 
the  Interefl  in  this  Cafe  may  be  made  either 
greater  or  lefs  than  that  in  the  other. 

REFLECTING  on  our  own  Minds  again 

O 

will  btft  difcover  the  Truth.     Many  have 
never  thought  upon  this  Connexion;  nor  do 

we 
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we  ordinarily  intend  the  obtaining  of  any  Seft.  2. 
fuch  Pleafure  when  we  do  generous  OiTlces. 
We  all  often  feel  Delight  upon  feeing  others 
happy,  but  during  our  Purfuit  of  their  Hap- 
pinefs  we  have  no  Intention  of  obtaining  this 
Delight.  We  often  feel  the  Pain  of  Com- 
paffion ;  but  were  our  fole  ultimate  Inten 
tion  or  Defire  the  freeing  ourfehei  from  this 
Pain,  would  the  Deity  offer  to  us  either 
wholly  to  blot  out  all  Memory  of  the  Perfon 
in  Diilrefs,  to  take  away  this  Connection, 
fo  that  we  (hould  be  eafy  during  the  Mifery 
of  our  Friend  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other  would  relieve  him  from  his  Miiery,  we 
{hould  be  as  ready  to  choofe  the  former  way 
as  the  latter;  fince  either  of  them  would  free 
us  from  our  Pain,  which  upon  this  Scheme 
is  the  fole  End  propofed  by  the  compaffio- 

nate  Perfon. Don't  we  find  in  ourfelves 

that  our  Defire  does  not  terminate  upon  the 
Removal  of  our  own  Pain  ?  Were  this  our 
fole  Intention,  we  would  run  away,  {hut  our 
Eyes,  or  divert  our  Thoughts  from  the  mi- 
ferable  Object,  as  the  readieft  way  of  remov 
ing  our  Pain  :  This  we  feldom  do,  nay,  we 
croud  about  fuch  Objects,  and  voluntarily 
expofe  ourielves  to  this  Pain,  unlefs  calm 
Reflection  upon  our  Inability  to  relieve  the 
Miferable,  countermand  our  Inclination,  or 
fome/el/ift>  Affeffion,  as  Fear  of  Danger •, 
over-power  it. 

La  To 
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Sett.  2. 

T  o  make  this  yet  clearer,  fuppofe  that 
the  DEITY  fhould  declare  to  a  good  Man 
that  he  fhould  be  fuddenly  annihilated,  but 
at  the  Inftant  of  his  Exit  it  fhould  be  left  to 
his  Choice  whether  his  Friend,  his  Children, 
or  his  Country  fhould  be  made  happy  or  mi- 
ferable  for  the  future,  when  he  himfelf  could 
have  no  Senfe  of  either  Pleafure  or  Pain  from 
their  State.  Pray  would  he  be  any  more  in 
different  about  their  State  now,  that  he  nei 
ther  hoped  or  feared  any  thing  to  himfelf 
from  it,  than  he  was  in  any  prior  Period  of 
his  Life  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  a  pretty  common 
Opinion  among  us,  that  after  our  Deceafe  we 
know  nothing  of  what  befalls  thofe  who 
furvive  us  ?  How  comes  it  then  that  we  do 
not  lofe,  at  the  Approach  of  Death,  all  Con 
cern  for  our  Families,  Friends,  or  Country? 
Can  there  be  any  Inftance  given  of  our  de- 
firing  any  Thing  only  as  the  Means  of  private 
Good,  as  violently  when  we  know  that  we 
fhall  not  enjoy  this  Good  many  Minutes,  as 
if  we  expectfd  the  Pofleflion  of  this  Good 
for  many  Years?  Is  this  the  way  we  com 
pute  the  Value  of  Annuities  ? 

How  the  difiriterefted  Defire  of  ihe  Good 
of  others  (hould  ieem  inconceivable,  'tis  hard 
to  account:  perhaps  'tis  owing  to  the  At 
tempts  of  fome  great  Men  to  give  Definitions 
Qfjimple  Ideas.—  -  Dejire,  fay  they,  is  Un- 
eafinefs,  or  uneajy  Scnjalion  upon  the  Abfcnce 

°f 
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of  any  Good. Whereas  Defire  is  as  diftindSeft.  2. 

from  Uneafinefs^  as  Volition  is  from  Senfa- 
tion.  Don't  they  themfelves  often  fpeak 
of  our  defiring  to  remove  Uneajinefs?  Dejire 
then  is  different  from  Uneafinejs,  however  a 
Senfe  of  Uneafinefs  accompanies  it,  as  Exten- 
fion  does  the  Idea  of  Colour ,  which  yet  is  a 
very  diftinft  Idea.  Now  wherein  lies  the 
Impofiibility  of  defiring  the  Happinefs  of 
another  without  conceiving  it  as  the  Means 
of  obtaining  any  thing  farther,  even  as  we 
defire  our  own  Happinefs  without  farther 
View  ?  If  any  alledge,  that  we  defire  our 
own  Happinefs  as  the  Means  of  removing  the 
Uneafinefs  we  feel  in  the  Abfence  of  Hap 
pinefs,  then  at  leaft  the  Defire  of  removing 
our  ownUneafincJs  is  an  ultimate  Dejire :  and 
why  may  we  not  have  other  ultimate  Defres  ? 

"  B  u  T  can  any  Being  be  concerned  about 
"  the  Abfence  of  an  Event  which  gives  it  no 
<*  Uneafinefs?"  Perhaps fuperior  Natures  de- 
fire  without  uneafy  Sen/at  ion.  But  what  if 
we  cannot  ?  We  may  be  uneafy  while  a  de- 
fired  Event  is  in  Suipence,  and  yet  not  defire 
this  Event  only  as  the  Me  am  of  removing 
this  Uneafinefs :  Nay,  if*>ve  did  not  defire  the 
Event  without  View  to  this  Uneafinefs >  we 
mould  never  have  brought  the  Uneafinefs  up 
on  ourfelves  by  defiring  it.  Solikewife  we 
may  feel  Delight  upon  the  Exiftence  of  a  dc- 
fired  Event,  when  yet  we  did  not  defire  the 
Event  only  as  the  Means  of  obtaining  this 
L  3  Delight ; 
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Sect.  2. Delight;    even  as  we  often  receive  Delight 
from  Events  which  we  had  an  Averfion  to. 

VI.  IF  any  one  fhould  afk,  iince  none  of 
thefe  Motives  of  Self-Intereit  excite  our  Be 
nevolence,  but  we  are  in  virtuous  Aftions 
intending  folely  the  Good  of  others,  to  what 
Purpofe  ferves  our  moral  Senjey  our  Senfe  of 
PleaJ lire  from  the  Happinefs  of  others?  To 
what  Purpofe  ferves  the  wife  Order  of  Nature, 
by  which  Virtue  is  even  made  generally  ad 
vantageous  in  this  Life  ?  To  what  End  are 
eternal  Rewards  appointed  and  revealed  ? 
The  Anfwer  to  thefe  Queftions  was  given 
partly  already:  all  thefe  Motives  may  make 
u$  defire  to  have  benevolent  Affections,  and 
confequentiy  turn  our  Attention  to  thofe 
Qualities  in  Objects  which  excite  them  5  they 
may  overbalance  all  apparent  contrary  Mo 
tives,  and  all  Temptations  to  Vice.  But 
farther,  I  hope  it  will  be  ft  ill  thought  an 
End  worthy  of  the  DEITY,  to  make  the 
Virtuous  happy,  by  a  wife  Conftitution  of 
Nature,  whether  the  Virtues  were  in  every 
Adtion  intending  to  obtain  this  Happinels 
or  not.  Beneficent  Adfcions  tend  to  the  pub- 
lick  Good;  it  is  therefore  good  and  kind  to 
give  all  poffible  additional  Motives  to  them; 
and  to  excite  Men,  who  have  fame  weak 
Degrees  of  good  Affection,  to  promote  the 
publick  Good  more  vigorouily  by  Motives 
of  Self -Inter  e  it  \  or  even  to  excite  thofe 
who  have  no  Virtue  at  ail  to  external  Acts 

of 
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of  Beneficence,   and  to  reftrain  them  fromSeft.  a* 
Vice*. 

FROM 


*  L  E  T  it  be  alfo  reme?nbred,  that  every  Consideration  fug- 
gefted  in  the  Gofpel,  as  an  additional  Motive  to  beneficent  Ac- 
tions,  is  not  immediately  to  be  looked  upends  the  proper  Motive 
to  Virtue,  or  what  would  engage  our  Approbation  of  Actions 
flowing  from  it  alone.  We  have  the  Promifes  ot  this  Life 
as  well  as  of  the  next,  and  yet  the  former  alone  was  never 
thought  a  virtuous  Principle.  Some  Texts  are  alfo  brought  to 
confute  this  Scheme  of  dijinterefted  Affection?  as  the  only  truly 
virtHius  Principle,  fitch  as  i  Corinth.  Ch.XV.ver.  32.  which 
imports  no  more  than  this,  "'  That  if  there  to  ere  no  Refur- 
"  retfion,  and  confequently  Chrift  had  not  rifen,  and  therefore 
"  his  Religion  only  an  Imbofture,  it  had  been  the  greateft  Folly 
"  in  the  A^oflle  to  have  expofed  himfelf  to  Persecution  :  "  Xot 
that  the  Profpeci  of  a  future  Reward  was  the  only  Motive  to 
Virtue,  or  that  the  only  Affection  of  Mind  which  made  the 
Apoftle  bear  Perfecution  was,  Hope  of  Reward. 

ANOTHER  Text  injijletl  on  is,  Heb.  XT.  ver.  6.  'But 
this  only  means,  either  "  that  no  Man  can  perform  religious 
"  Acts  acceptably  to  God,  who  does  not  believe  his  Exigence  and 
11  Goodnefs"  which  is  f elf- evident :  Or  it  is  to  be  ttnderftcod  of 
"  embracing  the  true  Religion,  and  adhering  to  it  under  the 
"  moft  fevere  Perfecutions,  which  we  may  allow  no  Man  could 
"  do  without  Hopes  of  future  Reward."  bow  this  does  not 
•prove  either  that  our  fole,  or  our  ftropgefl,  Incitement  to  vir- 
tucus  Actions  is  a  Profpeci  of  Inter  eft,  nor  even  that  any  Aclion 
is  approved,  becaufe  it  Brings  from  Hope  of  Reward. 

HEB.  XII.  ver.  z.  is  cliffy  urged,  but  with  kaft  Ground: 
if  we  have  it  well  trar-fiatcd,  it  only  ajTcrts,  "  That  the  Hope 
**  offitturt  Joy  was  one  Incitement  to  our  Saviour  in  enduring 
"  Sufferings,"  not  that:  this  was  the  pruicip.il  Spring  of  his  be 
neficent  Actions,  or  that  they  were  made  amiable  by  arifi',:g 
from  it.  Nxy..  this  Joy  may  be  wder flood  met cnymically,  for 
its  Object,  viz..  the  Salvation  of  Mankind.  Not  to  mention 
another  Translation  long  ago  known  to  Criticks ;  [owe  of  whom 
infift  that  ai/ri  is  feldom  ufetl  for  the  final  Gaule ;  but  means 
inliead  of,  in  this  Piice,  as  well  r.s  in  Texts  debated  with  the 
Sociuians :  And  then  this  Verje  may  be  thus  iranjixtcd  -, 
L  a,"  »«  Who 
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Sett.  2. 

F  R  o  M  the  Whole  it  may  appear,  that  there 
is  in  human  Nature  a  dtfinterefted  ultimate 
Dejire  of  the  Happinefs  of  others  -,  and  that 
our  Moral  Senfe  determines  us  only  to  ap 
prove  Adtions  as  virtuous,  which  are  appre 
hended  to  proceed  partly  at  lead  from  fuch 
Defire. 


VII.  As  to  Malice,  Human  Nature  feems 
caPab*e  °f  ma^ious  difint  ere  fled  Ha- 
Mit'tred,  or  a  fedate  ultimate  Defire  of  the  Mifery 
ike.  of  others,  when  we  imagine  them  no  way 
pernicious  to  us,  or  oppofite  to  our  Intereft  : 
And  for  that  Hatred  which  makes  us  oppofe 
thofe  whofe  Interefts  are  oppofite  to  ours,  it  is 
only  the  Effeft  of  Self-Love,  and  not  of  dtfm- 
terejled  Malice.  A  fudden  Paffion  may  give 
us  wrong  Reprefentations  of  our  Fellow- 
Creatures,  and  for  a  little  time  reprefent 
them  as  abfohttely  evil  ;  and  during  this 


"  Who  inflead  of  that  Joy  which  wets  ready  at  hand,  or  in 
"  his  Power  to  hft-ve  enjoyed,  as  he  had  from  the  Beginning, 
"  he  fubmitted  to  the  Crofs."  Nor  is  there  any  thiqg  to  con 
fute  this  Tranjlation ;  fave  that  jbme  Anrithelis  between  our 
fajferingfrom  Faith  in  a  Reward,  and  his  fufjering  in  like  man 
ner,  is\r;ot  kept  tip  fo  well;  as  if  it  -were  a,  neceffxry  Perfection 
in  the  Scriptures  to  abound  in  fuch  Antitheses.  For  in  this 
Tranjlation  there  is  good  Reafoning,  in  fl^eto'ing  how  our  Saviour's 
Bufferings  are  enhanced  by  his  exchanging  a  State  of  Joy  for  them, 
parallel  to  Philip.  II.  ver.  6,  7. 

WHO  E  VE  R  would  appeal  to  the  general  Strain  of  the  Chri- 
fl-ian  Exhortations,  will  find  diiintereftoi  Love  more  inculcated, 
And  Motives  of  Gratitude  more  frequently fttggefledttha,n  any  others. 

Imagi- 
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Imagination  perhaps  we  may  give  fome  Evi-  Se<ft.  2. 
dences  of  difinterefted  Malice  :  but  as  foon  as 
we  refleft  upon  human  Nature,  and  form 
juft  Conceptions,  this  unnatural  Paffion  is 
allay'd,  and  only  Self-Love  remains,  which 
may  make  us,  from  Self-Inter  eft  y  oppofe 
our  Adverfarys. 

EVERY  one  at  prefent  rejoices  in  the  De- 
ftrudlion  of  our  Pirates ;  and  yet  let  us  fup- 
pofe  a  Band  of  fuch  Villains  caft  in  upon 
fome  defolate  Ifland,  and  that  we  were  af- 
fur'd  fome  Fate  would  confine  them  there 
perpetually,  fo  that  they  fliould  difturb 
Mankind  no  more :  Now  let  us  calmly  re- 
fled:,  that  thefe  Perfons  are  capable  of  Know 
ledge  and  Counfel,  may  be  happy  and  joy 
ful,  or  may  be  involv'd  in  Mifery,  Sorrow, 
and  Pain ;  that  they  may  return  to  a  State 
of  Love,  Humanity,  Kindnefs,  and  become 
Friends,  Citizens,  Husbands,  Parents,  with 
all  the  fweet  Sentiments  which  accompany 
thefe  Relations :  then  let  us  ask  ourfelves, 
when  Self-Love,  or  Regard  to  the  Safety  of 
better  Men,  no  longer  makes  us  defire  their 
Deftrudlion,  and  when  we  ceafe  to  look  up 
on  them  under  the  Ideas  fuggefted  by  freih 
Refentment  of  Injurys  done  to  us  or  our 
Friends,  as  utterly  incapable  of  any  good 
moral  Quality  \  whether  we  would  wifh 
them  the  Fate  of  CADMUS'S  Army,  by 
plunging  their  Swords  in  each  others  Breaft, 
or  a  worfe  Fate  by  the  moil  exquime  Tor 
tures  ; 
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Seft.  2.tures;  or  rather,  that  they  fhould  recover 
%*/"V^  the  ordinary  Affections  of  Men,  become  kind, 
compaffionate,  and  friendly ;  contrive  Laws, 
Confti  tut  ions,  Governments,  Property*  ;  and 
form  an  honeft  happy  Society  with  Mar 
riages,  and 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  Charities 
Of  Father,  Son,  and  Br  other- 

I  fanfy  the  latter  would  be  the  Wifh  of  every 
Mortal,  notwhhftanding  our  prefent  juft  Ab 
horrence  of  them  from  Self-Inter  eft  y  or  pub- 
lick  Love,  and  Defire  of  promoting  the  In- 
tereft  of  our  Friends  who  are  expos'd  to 
their  Fury.  Now  this  plainly  evidences, 
that  we  fcarce  ever  have  any  Jedate  Malice 
againft  any  Perfon,  or  ultimate  Defire  of  his 
Mifery.  Our  calm  Ill-will  is  only  from  Op- 
pofition  of  Inter  eft  ^  or  if  we  can  entertain 
Jedate  Malice,  it  muft  be  toward  a  Character 
apprehended  necejjarily  and  unalterably  Evil 
in  a  moral  Senfe-,  fuch  as  a  fudden  Paffion 
fometimes  reprefents  our  Enemies  to  us :  yet 
perhaps  no  fuch  Beiiig  occurs  to  us  among 
the  Works  of  a  good  DEITY. 

other  Af-     VIII.  HAVING  offer 'd  what  may  perhaps 
featotts  dlf-  prove,  That  neither  our  E/leemn  or  Benevo- 

interejted.    \  \      ~         ,     ,  r   /r  T  tr»  r 

lence  is  founded  on  beij-Love,  or  Views  or 
Interejl;    let  us  fee    <c  if  fome  other  Affec- 


Milt.  Par.  Loft.  B.  iv.  ver.  75-6. 

<c   tions, 
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<c  tions,  in  which  Virtue  may  be  plac'd,  do  Sect.  2. 
<£  arife  from  Self-Love  5"  fuch  as  Pear,  or 
Reverence,  arifing  from  an  Apprehenilon  of 
Goodnefs,  Power,  and  Jujiice.  For  no  body 
apprehends  any  Virtue  in  &7/£  Dread  and 
Servitude  toward  a  powerful  evil  Being: 
This  is  indeed  the  meaneft  Selfijhnefi.  Now 
the  fame  Arguments  which  provQEfteem  to 
be  dijinterefted,  will  prove  this  honourable 
Reverence  to  be  fo  too  ;  for  it  plainly  arifes 
from  an  Apprehenlion  of  amiable  Qualitys  in 
the  Perfon,  and  Love  toward  him,  which 
raifes  an  Abhorrence  of  offending  him.  Could 
we  reverence  a  Being  becaufe  it  was  our  In- 
tereft  to  do  fo,  a  third  Perfon  might  bribe 
us  into  Reverence  toward  a  Being  neither 
good,  nor  powerful,  which  every  one  fees 
to  be  a  Jeft.  And  this  we  might  mew  to  be 
common  to  all  other  Paifions,  which  have 
been  reputed  virtuous. 


IX.  THERE  is  one  Objection  againft 
inter  eft  td  Good-Will,  which  occurs  from  con- 
fidering,  "  That  nothing  fo  effectually  ex- 
"  cites  our  Love  toward  rational  Agents,  as 
"  their  Beneficence,  -and  efpecially  toward 
"  ourfelves;  whence  we  are  led  to  imagine, 
<c  that  our  Love  of  Perfons,  as  well  as  irra- 
"  tional  Objeds,  flows  intirely  from  Self- 
"  Inter  eft"  But  lee  us  here  examine  ourfelves 
more  narrowly.  Do  we  only  wim  well  to  the 
Beneficent,  becaufe  it  is  our  Inter  eft  to  do  fo? 
Or  do  we  choofe  to  love  them,  becaufe  our 

Love 


•ions 
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Se<ft.  2.  Love  is  the  means  of  procuring  their  Bounty  f 
If  it  be  fo,  then  we  could  indifferently 
love  any  Charader,  even  to  obtain  the  Bounty 
of  a  third  Perfon ;  or  we  could  be  brib'd 
by  a  third  Perfon  to  love  the  greateft  Villain 
heartily,  as  we  may  be  brib'd  to  external 
Offices:  Now  this  is  plainly  impoffible* 
Nay3  farther,  is  not  our  Good  will  the  Con- 
fequent  of  Bounty,  and  not  the  Means  of 
procuring  it  ?  External  Shew,  Obfequiouf- 
nefs,  and  Diffimulation  may  precede  an 
Opinion  of  Beneficence  ;  but  real  Love  al 
ways  prefuppofes  it,  and  will  necefTarily 
arife  evea  when  we  expeft  no  more,  from 
Confideration  of  paft  Benefits. 

O  R  can  any  one  fay  he  only  loves  the 
Beneficent,  as  he  does  a  Field  or  Gar 'den , 
becaufe  of  its  Advantage  ?  His  Love  then 
muft  ceafe  toward  one  who  has  ruin'dhim- 
felf  in  kind  Offices  to  him,  when  he  can 
do  him  no  more ;  as  we  ceafe  to  love  an 
inanimate  Objedl  which  ceafes  to  be  ufe- 
ful,  unlefs  a  Poetical  Profopopcsia  animate 
it,  and  raife  an  imaginary  Gratitude,  which 
is  indeed  pretty  common.  Beneficence  then 
muft  increafe  our  Good-will,  as  it  raifes 
Complacence,  which  is  ft  ill  attended  with 
ftronger  Degrees  of  Benevolence  :  and  hence 
we  love  even  thofe  who  are  beneficent  to 
others. 


IN 
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Seft.  2. 

IN  the  Benefits  which  we  receive  ourfelves,  C/YX 
we  are  more  fully  fenfible  of  their  Value, 
and  of  the  Circumftances  of  the  Ad;ion, 
which  are  Evidences  of  a  generous  Tem 
per  in  the  Donor ;  and  from  the  good  Opi 
nion  we  have  of  ourfelves,  we  are  apt  to 
look  upon  the  Kindnefs  as  better  employ 'd, 
than  when  it  is  beftow'd  on  others,  of 
whom  perhaps  we  have  lefs  favourable  Sen 
timents.  It  is  however  fufficient  to  remove 
the  Objection,  that  Bounty  from  a  Donor 
apprehended  as  morally  evil,  or  extorted  by 
Force,  or  conferr'd  with  fome  View  of 
Self- Inter  eft,  will  noc  procure  real  Good 
will;  nay,  it  may  raife  Indignation^  if  we 
fufpect  Diffimulation  of  Love,  or  a  Defign 
to  allure  us  into  any  thing  diihonourable  : 
whereas  wifely  em  ploy 'd  Bounty  is  always 
approv'd,  and  gains  Love  to  the  Author 
from  all  who  hear  of  it. 

I  F    then  no   Good-will   toward    PerfonsF/>/«*  <///- 
arifesfrom  Self-Love,  or  Views  of  Inter  eft  ^ 
and  all    Virtue  flows   from  Good-will,    or 
fome  other   Affection  equally  di(interejled\ 
it  remains,    "  That  there  muft   be  fome 
"  other  Affection  than  Self-Love,  or  Inte- 
C£  rejl^  which  excites  us  to  the  Actions  we*' 
"  call  Virtuous? 

HAD  we  no  other  ultimate  Defire  but 
that  of  private  Advantage^    we  mult  ima 
gine 
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gine  that  every  rational  Being  ads  only  for 
its  own  Advantage ;  and  however  we  may 
call  a  beneficent  Being  a  good  Being,  becaufe 
it  ads  for  our  Advantage,  yet  upon  this 
Scheme  we  fhould  not  be  apt  to  think  there  is 
any  beneficent  Being  in  Nature,  or  a  Being 
who  ads  for  the  Good  of  others.  Particularly, 
If  there  is  no  Senfe  of  Excellence  in  publick 
Love,  and  promoting  the  Happinefs  of 
others,  whence  mould  this  Perfuafion  arife, 
"  That  the  DEITY  will  make  the  Virtuous 
"  happy?"  Can  we  prove  that  it  is  for  the 
Advantage  of  the  DEITY  to  do  fo  ?  This 
I  fanfy  will  be  look'd  upon  as  very  abfurd, 
by  many  who  yet  expedt  Mercy  and  Bene 
ficence  in  the  DEITY.  And  if  there  be 
liich  Difpofitions  in  the  DEITY,  where  is 
the  Impoffibility  of  fome  fmall  Degree  of  this 
publick  Love  in  his  Creatures  ?  And  why  muft 
they  be  fuppos'd  incapable  of  ading  but 
from  Self -Love? 

IN  fhort,  without  acknowledging  fome 
other  Principle  of  Adion  in  rational  Agents 
than  Self-Love,  I  fee  no  Foundation  to  ex- 
ped  Beneficence,  or  Rewards  from  God  or 
Man,  farther  than  it  is  the  Inter  eft  of  the 
BenefaStor^  and  all  Expectation  of  Benefits 
from  a  Being  whofe  Interefts  are  indepen 
dent  on  us,  muft  be  perfectly  ridiculous. 
What  mould  engage  the  DEITY  to  re 
ward  Virtue  ?  Virtue  is  commonly  fuppos'd, 
upon  this  Scleme^  to  be  only  a  confuting  our 

own 
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own  Happinefs  in  the  moft  artful  way,  confift- 
en  fly  with  the  Good  of  the  Whole  5  and  in 
Vice  \he  fame  thing  is  fooliftily  purfu'd,  in 
a  manner  which  will  not  fo  probably  fuc- 
ceed,  and  which  is  contrary  to  the  Good  of 
the  Whole.  But  how  is  the  DEITY  concern'd 
in  this  Whole >  if  every  Agent  always  acts  from 
Self-Love?  And  what  Ground  have  we,  from 
the  Idea  of  infinite  Power  and  Art,  to  believe 
the  D  E  i  T  Y  is  good  in  the  Chriftian  Senfe, 
that  is,  ftudious  of  the  Good  of  his  Creatures? 
Perhaps  the  Mifery  of  his  Creatures  may 
give  him  as  much  Pleafure,  as  their  Happi 
nejs  :  And  who  can  find  fault,  or  blame  fuch 
a  Being  to  ftudy  their  Mifery,?  for  whatelfe 
ihould  we  expect  ?  A  Manicbean  evil  Gody 
is  a  Notion  which  Men  would  as  readily 
run  into,  as  that  of  a  good  one,  if  there  is 
no  Excellence  in  dijinterefted  Love,  and  no 
Being  acts  but  for  its  own  Advantage  $  un- 
lefs  we  proved,  that  theHappinefs  of  Crea 
tures  was  advantageous  to  the  DEITY. 

X.  HAVING  remov'd  thefe  falfe  Springs The tnic 
of  virtuous  A5tionsy  let  us  next  eftabliih  the  sping  of 
true  one^  viz.  fome  Determination  of  our  Na-  Virtue' 
ture  to  jhidy  the  Good  of  others ;    or  fome  In- 
ftinffi,  antecedent  to  all  Reafon  from  Intereft, 
'which  influences  us  to  the  Love  of  others ;  even 
as  \\\z  moral  Senfe,  *  above  explain'd,  deter 
mines  us  to  approve  the  Actions  which  flow 


*  See  Se£l.  i. 

from 
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Sedt.  2.  from  this  Love  in  ourfelves  or  others.  This 
dijlnterejled  Affection,  may  appear  ftrange  to 
Men  imprefs'd  with  Notions  of  Self-Love^ 
as  the  fole  Spring  of  Aftion,  from  the  Pulpit, 
the  Schools,  the  Syftems,  and  Converfations 
regulated  by  them  :  but  let  us  confider  it 
in  its  ftrongeft  and  fimpleft  Kinds  ;  and  when 
we  fee  the  Poflibility  of  it  in  thefe  Inftances, 
we  may  eafily  difcover  its  universal  Ex 
tent. 


A  N  honeft  Farmer  will  tell  you,  that  he 
Affection.  flukes  the  Prefervation  and  Happinefs  of  his 
Children,  and  loves  them  without  any  De- 
fign  of  Good  to  himfelf.  But  fay  fome  of 
our  PbilofopberSt  "The  Happinefs  of  their 
"  Children  gives  Parents  Pleafure,  and  their 
"  Mifery  gives  them  Pain  ;  and  therefore 
"  to  obtain  the  former,  and  avoid  the  latter, 
<c  they  ftudy,  from  Self-Love,  the  Good  of 
"  their  Children."  Suppofe  feveral  Mer 
chants  join'd  in  Partnership  of  their  whole 
Effedts  -,  one  of  them  is  employ'd  abroad  in 
managing  the  Stock  of  the  Company  ;  his 
Profperity  occafions  Gain  to  all,  and  his 
Loffes  give  them  Pain  for  their  Share  in 
the  Lofs  :  Is  this  then  the  fame  Kind  of 
Affeftion  with  that  of  Parents  to  their 
Children?  Is  there  the  fame  tender,  perfonal 
Regard  ?  I  fancy  no  Parent  will  fay  fo.  In 
this  Cafe  of  Merchants  there  is  a  plain  Con- 
itindtion  of  Intereft  ;  but  whence  the  Con- 
iunftion  of  Intereft  between  the  Parent  and 

Child? 
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Child?  Do  the  Child's  Senfations  give  Plea-Sett.  2 
fure  or  Pain  to  the  Parent  ?  Is  the  Parent 
hungry^  thirfty,Jick,  when  his  Children  are 
fo?  No  5  but  £/*  naturally  implanted  De- 
lire  of  their  Good,  and  Averfion  to  their 
IVfifery,  makes  him  be  affected  with  Joy  or 
Sorrow  from  their  Pleafures  or  Pains.  This 
Defire  then  is  antecedent  to  the  Conjunction 
of  Intereft,  and  the  Caufe  of  it,  not  the 
Effedt:  it ..  then  muft  be  dijinterefed.  "No, 
"  fays  another  Sophifly  Children  are  Parts 
"  of  ourfelves,  and  in  loving  them  we  but 
"  love  our/elves  in  them.  "  A  very  good 
Anfwer!  Let  us  carry  it  as  far  as  it  will  go. 
How  are  they  Parts  of  ourfelves?  Not  as 
a  Leg  or  an  Arm :  We  are  not  confcious 
of  their  Senfations.  "  But  their  Bodys  were 
<£  form'd  from  Parts  of  ours.9'  So  is  a  Fly* 
or  aMaggof,  which  may  breed  in  any  dif- 
charg'd  Blood  or  Humour :  Very  dear  Infedls 
furely  !  there  muft  be  fomething  elfe  then 
which  makes  Children  Parts  of  ourfelves; 
and  what  is  this  but  that  Affeffiion^  which 
NATURE  determines  us  to  have  toward 
them  ?  This  Love  makes  them  Parts  of 
ourfelves,  and  therefore  does  not  flow  from 
their  being  fo  before.  This  is  indeed  a 
good  Metaphor  ;  and  where-ever  we  find  a 
Determination  among  feveral  rational  Agents 
to  mutual  Love,-  let  each  Individual 'be  look'd 
upon  as  a  Part  of  a  great  Whole,  or  Syftem9 
and  concern  hirnfelf  in  the  puklickGcadtfit. 

M  BUT 
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Sett.  2. 

B  u  T  a  later  Author  obferves,  *  "  That 
"  natural  Affettion  in  Parents  is  weak,  till 
"  the  Children  begin  ro  give  Evidences  of 
<c  Knowledge  and  jfffeffions"  Mothers  fay 
they  feel  it  ftrong  from  the  very  firft:  and 
yet  I  could  wifh,  for  the  Deftrudlion  of  his 
Hypothelis,  that  what  he  alledges  was  true ; 
as  I  fanfy  it  is  in  forne  meafure,  tho'  we  may 
find  in  fome  Parents  an  Affeflion  toward 
Idiots.  The  obferving  QfUnderflanding  and 
AffeSliom  in  Children,  which  make  them 
appear  moral  Agent lsy  can  increafe  Love  to 
ward  them  without  Profpeft  of  Inter  eft ; 
for  I  hope,  this  Increafe  of  Love  is  not  from 
Profped:  of  Advantage  from  the  Knowledge 
or  Affedtions  of  Children,  for  whom  Parents 
are  ftill  toiling,  and  never  intend  to  be  re 
funded  their  Expences,  or  recompens'd  for 
thtir  Labour,  but  in  Cafes  of  extreme  Ne- 
ceffity.  If  then  the  obferving  a  Moral  Capa 
city  czn  be  the  occafion  of  increafing  Love 
without  Self- Interejtj  even  from  the  Frame 
of  our  Nature  ;  pray,  may  not  this  be  a 
Foundation  of  weaker  degrees  of  Love,  where 
there  is  no  preceding  Tie  of  Parentage,  and 
extend  it  to  all  Mankind? 

XL  AND  that  this  is  fo  in  Faft,  will  appear 
by  confidcringfome  morediftant Attachments 

~'r  \  r  *.t    •    i  i  /^ 

lr  we  obierve  any  Neighbours,  from  whom 

*  See  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Pag.   68.  3^  £</. 

per- 
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perhaps  we  have  received  no  good  Offices,  Sed 
form'd  into  Friend/hips^   Family s,  Partner- 
Jbips,  2nd  with  Honefty  and  Kindnefs  affifl> 
ing  each  other  5  pray  ask  any  Mortal^  if  he 
would  not  more  defire  their  Profperity,  when 
their  Interefts  are  no  way  inconfiftent  with 
his    own,    than  their  Mifery    and    Ruin? 
and  you  fhall  find  a  Bond  of  Benevolence  far 
ther  extended  than  a  Family  and  Children, 
altho'  the  Ties   are  not  fo  ftrong*     Agaifi> 
fuppofe  a  Perfon,  for  Trade,   had   left    his 
native 'Country ',  and  with  all  his  Kindred  had 
fettled    his  Fortunes    abroad,  without  any 
View  of   returning;  and    only  imagine  he 
had  received  no  Injurys  from  his  Country  i 
ask  fuch  a  Man,  would  he  not  rather  defire 
the  Pro/pen fy  of  his  Country  ?  Or  could  he^ 
now   that   his  Interefts  ar£  feparated  from 
that  of  his  Nation,  as   readily  wi(h  that  it 
was  laid  wafle   by    'Tyranny^   or    a  foreign 
Power?  I  fanfy  his  Anfwcr  would  (hew  us 
a  Benevolence  extended  beyond  Neighbour* 
hoods  cr   Acquaintances,     Let  a  Man  of  a 
compos' 4  Temper,  out  of  the  Hurry  of  his 
private  Affairs,  only  read  of  the  Conftitution 
of  &  foreign  Country,  even  in  the  mojl  diftant 
Parts  of  the  Earth,  and  obferve  Art,  Defignt 
and  a  Study  of  publick  Good  in  the  Laws  of 
this  AiTociaiion  ;  and  he  fhall  find  his  Mind 
movd'm  their  Favour  5  he  (hall  be  contriving 
Pvedificationsand  Amendments  in  their  Con* 
ftitution,  and  regret  any  unlucky  Part  of  ir, 
which  may  be  pernicious  to  their  Interefts 
M  2  he 
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2. he  (hall  bewail  any  Difafter  which  befalls 
them,  and  accompany  all  their  Fortunes  with 
the  Affedlions  of  a  Friend.  Now  this  proves 
Benevolence  to  be  in  fome  degree  extended  to 
all  Mankind,  where  there  is  no  interfering 
Intereft,  which  from  Self-Love  may  obftrucft 
it.  And  had  we  any  Notions  of  rational 
Agents^  capable  of  moral  Affeftions,  in  the 
moft  dijlant  Planets,  our  good  Wijhes  would 
ftill  attend  them,  and  we  fhould  defire  their 
Happinefs.  And  that  all  thefe  Affections, 
whether  more  or  lefs  extenfive,  are  properly 
difinterejledy  not  even  founded  on  any  Defire 
of  that  Happinefs  we  may  expeft  in  feeing 
their  profperous  Condition  3  may  appear 
from  this,  that  they  would  continue  even 
at  the  Inftant  of  our  Death,  or  intire  De- 
ftrudlion,  as  was  already  obferved,  Art.  IV. 
of  this  Section. 

National  XII.  HERE  we  may  tranficntlv  remark 
the  Foundation  of  what  we  call  national 
Love,  or  LOVE  of  one's  native  Country. 
Whatever  Place  we  have  liv'd  in  for  any 
confiderable  time,  there  we  have  moft  di- 
ftindly  remark'd  the  various  Affeftions  of  hu 
man  Nature;  we  have  known  many  lovely 
Characters ;  we  remember  the  Affbciations, 
Friendfliip^  Familys,  natural  AJfetfions,  and 
other  human  Sentiments :  our  moral  Senfe 
.determines  us  to  approve  thefe  lovely  Dif- 
po/itions,  where  we  have  moft  diftindlly  ob- 
ferv'd  them  5  and  our  Benevolence  concerns 

us 
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us  in  the  Interefts  of  thofe  Perfons  poflefs'd  Sedt.  2 
of  them.  When  we  come  to  obferve  the 
like  as  diftindlly  in  another  Country,  we  be 
gin  to  acquire  a  national  Love  toward  it  alfo  ; 
nor  has  our  own  Country  any  other  Pre 
ference  in  our  Idea,  unlefs  it  be  by  an  Affb- 
cration  of  the  pleafant  Ideas  of  our  Youth, 
with  the  Buildings^  Fields,  and  Woods  where 
we  received  them.  This  may  ler  us  fee  how 
Tyranny,  Faff  ion,  a  Neglect  of  Juftice,  a 
Corruption  of  Manners,  and  any  thing  which 
occafions  the  Mifery  of  the  Subjects,  de- 
it  roys  this  national  Love,  and  the  dear  Idea 
of  a  COUNTRY. 


W  E  ought  here  to  obferve,  That  the  on- 
ly  Reafon  of  that  apparent  Want  of  natural 
Affedlion,  among  collateral  Relatio?is,  is,  that  <w  do  not 
thefe  natural  Inclinations,  in  many  Cafes,  are  ^""9*  "^ 
overpowered  by  Self  -Love,  where  there  hap- 
pens  any  Opfofifioh  of  Interefts;  but  where 
this  does  not  happen,  we  (hall  find  all  Man 
kind  under  its  Influence,  tho*  with  different 
Degrees  of  Strength,  according  to  the  nearer 
or  more  remote  Relations  they  ftand  in  to  each 
other  ;  and  according  as  fasjiatufdlAffeStim 
of  Benevolence  is  ioin'd  with  and  ftrengthen'd 
by  EJteem,  Gratitude,  Compa/Jian,  or  other 
kind  Affeftiom  ;  or  en  the  contrary,  wea 
ken  'd  by  Difplicence,  Anger  ^  or  Envy. 


M3  SECT, 
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Sea.  3, 


SECT.  III. 

The  Senfe  of  Virtue,  and  the  various 
Opinions  about  it^  reducible  to  one 
general  Foundation.  *The  Man 
ner  of  computing  the  Morality  of 
A&ions. 


L   T  F  we  examine  all  the  Adions  which 
*eat*  JL   are  counted  amiable  any- where,   and 

inquire  into  the  Grounds  upon  which  they 
are  approvd^    \ve  (hall   find    that    in     the 
Opinion  of  the  Perfon  who  approves  them, 
they  always  appear  as  BENEVOLENT,  or 
flowing  from  Good-will  toothers,  and  a  Study 
of  their  Happinefs,  whether  the  Approver 
be  one  of  the  Perfons  belov'd,  or  profired,  or 
not;    fo  that  all  thofe '£/»</  Affections  which 
incline  us    to  make  others  happy,    and  all 
Actions  fuppos'd  to  flow  from  fuck  Affections, 
appear  morally  good,  if,  while  they  are  bene- 
*volent  towards  fome  Perfons,  they  be  not  per 
nicious    to   others.     Nor  fhall   we  find  any 
thing   amiable  in  any  Aflion   whatsoever, 
where  there  is  no  Benevolence  imagin'd  ;  nor 
in  any  Difpofitionj  or  Capacity,  which  is  not 
fuppos'd  applicable  to,  and  defign'dfor,   be- 
nsvolent  Purpofes.     Nay,  as  was  before  ob- 

ferv'd, 
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ierv'd  *,  the  Actions  which  in  Fact  are  ex-  Sect.  3 
ceedingly  ufeful,  (hall  appear  void  of 
Beauty^  if  we  know  they  proceeded  from  no 
kind  Intentions  towards  others  ;  and  yet  an 
uniuccefsful  Attempt  of  Kindnefs,  or  of  pro 
moting  publlck  Good,   (hall  appear  as  ami 
able  as  the  moft  fuccefsful,  if  it  flow'd  from 
zsjlrong  Benevolence. 


II.  HENCE  /&/£  Affect  ions,  which 
lead  us  to  do  Good  to  our  Benefactor,  fhall 
appeal  amiable,  and  the  contrary  Affections 
odious^  even  when  cur  Actions  can  not  poffibly 
be  of  any  Advantage  or  Hurt  to  him.    Thus 
Vifmcere  Love  and  Gratitude  toward  our  Be 
nefactor,  a  cbearjul  Readinefs  to  do  whatever 
he  (hall  require,  how  burdenfom  foever,  a 
kearty  Inclination  to  comply  wirh  his  Inten 
tions,  and  Contentment  wiih  the  State  he  has 
plac'd  us  in,  are  the   ftrongeft  Evidences  of 
Benevolence  we  can  (hew  to  fuch  a  Perfon; 
and  therefore  they  muft  appear  exceedingly 
amiable.     And   under  .theie   is  included  all 
the  rational  Devotion^  or  Religion  toward  a 
DEITY    apprehended  as  good>    which  we 
can  poflibly  perform. 

W  E  may  here  tranfiently  obferve  one 
Gircumftance  in  the  Frame  of  our  Nature  ^ 
which  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  promote 
Benevolence^  viz.  That  as  a  Benefit  conferred 


*  S-eSefi.  ii.  Art.    2.  P<4r.   i.  Art.  9,  far.  z, 

M  4  neceffarily 
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Se6t.  g.necefurily  raifesGratifude  in  thePerfon  who 
receives  it,  fo  the  Expreffions  of  this  Grati 
tude,  even  from  the  uieaneft  of  Mankind, 
are  wonderfully  delightful  to  the  Benefador. 
Never  were  there  any  Mortals  fo  poor,  fo 
inconfiderable,  whofe  grateful  Praife  would 
not  be  fome  way  delightful  -,  and  by  whom 
we  would  not  rather  choofe  to  be  belov'd 
than  hated,  if  their  Love  no  way  evidenc'd 
us  to  be  Partners  in  their  Vices,  or  concern'd 
in  their  Meannefs.  And  thus  the  moft  ab- 
jeft  Perfon  obligd  is  capable,  and  inclin'd  to 
make  no  fmall  Addition  to  our  Happinefs  by 
his  Love  and  Gratitude,  when  he  is  utterly 
incapable  of  any  other  Return,  and  when  we 
expeft  none  from  him  :  Thus, 

•A  grateful  Mind 


O  ' 

By  owing  owes  not,   but  fti II  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  dijchargd*  * 

As  to  external  Performances  of  Religion, 
they  are  no  doubt  very  various  in  different 
Nations  and  Ages  ;  and  Education  may  give 
Men  Opinions,  that  certain  Actions  are  plea- 
ling,  and  others  difpleafing  to  the  DEITY: 
but  then,  where-ever  any  external  Rite  of 
Worfhip  is  approved,  there  alfo  it  is  icok'd 
upon  to  proceed  fromLove  toward  the  DEITY, 
or  fome  other  Affeftion  neceffarilyjoin'd  with 
Love,  as  Reverence,  Repentance,  or  Sorrow 

*•  Par.  Loft,   B.  iv.  /.  j-jf . 
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to  have  offended.  So  that  the  general  Prin-  Sett.  3. 
ciple  of  Love  is  the  Foundation  of  all  the  s<vX 
apparent  moral  Excellence,  even  in  the  moft 
fantaftick  Rites  of  Worftiip  which  were  ever 
approved.  For  as  to  Rites  delign'd  only  to 
appeafe  z  furious  Being,  no  Mortal,  I  fanfy, 
apprehends  there  ie  any  Virtue,  or  Excelle me 
in  them ;  but  that  they  are  chofen  only  as 
the  difhonourable  Means  of  avoiding  a 
greater  Evil.  Now  as  there  are  various  fpe- 
culative  Opinions  about  what  is  acceptable  to 
the  DEITY,  it  neceffarily  follows,  "  That, 
"  accordingly,  Pra5ticesy  and  Approbation, 
<c  mutt  be  various;  tho'allthe  moral  Good- 
"  nefs  of  Adlions  is  ftill  prefum'd  to  flow 
"  from  Love." 

III.  AGAIN,  that  we  may  fee  how  Bern-  social 
volence  is  the  Foundation  of  all  apprehended  virtues. 
Excellence  in  JbcialVirtuesr  let  us  only  ob- 
ferve,  That  amidft  tht  ^iveriity  of  Senti 
ments  on  this  Head  among  various  Secfts, 
this  is  ftill  allow'd  to  be  the  way  of  deciding 
the  Controverfy  about  any  difputed  Practice, 
viz.  to  inquire  whether  this  Cqndud:,  or 
the  contrary,  will  moft  effectually  promote 
the  publick  Good.  The  Morality  is  imme 
diately  adjufted,  when  the  natural  Tendency, 
or  Influence  of  the  Adlion  upon  the  unmer- 
fal  natural  Good  of  Mankind^  is  agreed  upon^ 
That  which  produces  more  Good  than  Evil 
in  the  Whole,  is  acknowledg'd  good->  and 
what  does  not,  is  counted  evil.  In  this 

Cafe, 
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Sedt  3.  Cafe,  we  no  other  way  regard  the  Good  of 
the  Affor,  or  that  of  thofe  who  are  thus 
inquiring,  than  as  they  make  a  Part  of  the 
great  Syftem. 

I  N  our  late  Debates  about  PaJJive  Obe 
dience,  and  the  Right  of  Refiftance  in  De 
fence    of  Privileges,    the    Point   difputed 
among  Men  of  Senfe  was,  <c  Whether  uni- 
"  verjal  Submijfion  would  probably  be  at- 
"  tended  with  greater  natural  Evils,  than 
<c  temporary  Injur regions,  when  Privileges 
"  are  invaded?    and   nor,    Whether  what 
<c  tended  in  the  Whole  to  the  puhlick  natural 
"  Good,  was  allb  morally  good  ?"    And  if  a 
divine  Command  was  alledg'd  in  Favour  of  the 
Doftrine  of  PaJJive  Obedience,  this  would, 
no  doubt,    by  its  eternal  Sanctions  caft  the 
Balance  of  natural  Good  to  its  own  Side,  and 
determine  our  Election  from  Intereft-,  and 
yet  our  Senfe  of  the  moral  Good  in  PaJJive 
Obedience,  would  ftill  be  founded  upon  fome 
Species  of  Benevolence,   fuch    as  Gratitude 
toward  the  DEITY,    and  Submifflon  to   his 
Will  to  whom  we  are  fo  much  oblig'd.   But 
I  fanfy  thofe,  who  believe  the  DEITY  to  be 
good,  would  not  rafhly  alledge  fuch  a  Com 
mand,    unlefs  they   alfo  rifferted,    that   the 
thing  commanded  did  tend  more  to  the  uni- 
verfal  Good,    than   the  contrary,    either  by- 
preventing  the  external  Evils  of  Civil  War, 
or  by  enuring  Men  to  Patience,  or  fome  other 
Duality  which  they  apprehended  ncceffary 

to 
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to  their  everlafting  Happinefs.     And  were  it  Sc'dt.  3. 
not  fo,  Pafftve  Obedience  might  be  recom- 
mended  as  an  inglorious  Method  of  efcaping 
a  greater  Mifchief,  but  could  never  have  any 
thing  morally  amiable  in  it. 

BuTletusquittheDifputesofthejL^rflft/, 
on  whom,  it  may  be  alledg'd,  Cujlom  and 
Education  have  a  powerful  Influence  $  and 
confider  upon  what  Grounds,  in  common 
Life,  Adtions  are  approvd  or  condemn' d> 
vindicated  or  excus'd.  We  are  univerfally 
afham'd  to  fay  an  Adtion  is  jit  ft  >  becaufe  it 
tends  to  my  Advantage,  or  to  the  Advantage 
of  the  A5tor  :  And  we  as  feldom  condemn  a 
beneficent  kind  Affiion,  becaufe  it  is  not  ad 
vantageous  to  us,  or  to  the  Adi  or.  Blame 
and  Cenfure  are  founded  on  a  Tendency  to 
publick  Evil,  or  a  Principle  of  private  Ma 
lice  in  the  Agent ^  or  NeglccJ  at  leaft  of  the 
Good  of  others;  on  Inhumanity  of  Temper, 
or  at  leaft  {uchjlrong  SelfJhneJ's  as  makes  the 
Agent  carelefs-of  the  Sufferings  of  others  : 
and  thus  we  blame  and  cenfure  when  the 
Adtion  no  way  affeds  ourfelves.  All  the 
moving  and  perfuafive  Vindications  of  Ac 
tions,  which  may,  from  fome  partial  evil 
Tendency,  appear  evil,  are  taken  from  this, 
that  they  were  neceflary  to  fome  greater 
Goody  which  counterbalanced  the  Evil:  "  Se- 
<f  verity  toward  a  few,  is  CompaJJion  to- 

"  ward  Multitudes. Trdnfitory  Punijlj- 

"  ments   arc    neceffary    for   avoiding  more 

"  durable 
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Sedt.  3."  durable  Evils. Did  notfome  fuffer  on 

fuch  Occafions,  there  would  be  no  living 

"  for  honeft  Men", and  fuch  like.    And 

even  when  an  Aftion  cannot  be  intirely  jufti- 
fy'd,  yet  how  greatly  is  the  Guilt  extenuated, 
if  we  can  alledge,  cc  That  it  was  only  the 
<c  EfFedl  of  Inadvertence  without  Malice,  or 
"  of  partial  good  Nature,  Friendfhip,  Com- 
"  paffion,  natural  Affection,  or  Love  of  a 
"•'  Party?"  All  thefe  Confiderations  ihew, 
what  is  the  univerfal  Foundation  of  our  Senfe 
of  moral  Good,  or  Evil,  viz.  Benevolence  to 
ward  others  on  the  one  hand,  and  Malice,  or 
even  Indolence,  and  Unconcernednefs  about 
the  apparent  publick  Evil  on  the  other.  And 
let  it  be  here  obferv'd,  that  we  are  fo  far 
from  imagining  all  Men  to  aft  only  from 
Self- Love,  that  we  univerfally  expedl  in  others 
a  Regard  for  the  Publick ;  and  do  not  look 
upon  the  Want  of  this,  as  barely  the  Abfence 
of  moral  Good,  or  Virtue,  but  even  as  pofi- 
tively  evil  and  hateful. 


IV.  CONTRARYS  may  illuftrate  each 
other ;  let  us  therefore  obferve  the  general 
Malice.  Foundation  of  our  Senfe  of  moral  Evil  more 
particularly.  Di/interefted  Malice,  or  ulti 
mate  Delire  of  the  Mifery  of  others,  is  the 
higheft  Pitch  of  what  we  count  vicious  5  and 
every  Adlion  appears  evil,  which  is  imagined 
to  flow  from  any  Degree  of  this  Jffeftion. 
Perhaps  a  violent.  Paffion  may  hurry  Men  in 
to  it  for  a  few  Moments,  and  our  rafh  angry 

Senti- 
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Sentiments  of  our   Enemys,   may   reprefent  Sect.  3 

them  as  having  fuch  odious  Dijpofitiom  ; 

it  is  very  probable,  from  the  Reafons  offer'd 

above  *,  that  there  is  no  fuch  Degree  of  Wick- 

ednefs  in  human  Nature^    as,   in  cold  Blood, 

to  deiire  the  Mijery  of  others,    when  it   is 

conceived  no  way  ufeful  to  our  Inter  efts. 

THE  frequent,  and  feemingly  unprovoked 
Cruelties  of  the  NERO'S  and  DOMITIAN'S, 
are  often  alleged  in  Oppofition  to  all  this  > 
but  perhaps  unjuftly.  Such  Tyrants  are  con- 
fcious  that  they  are  hated  by  all  thofe  whom 
the  World  repute  virtuous,  and  they  appre 
hend  Danger  from  them  :  A  Tyrant  looks 
upon  fuch  Men  as  defigning,  artful,  or  am 
bitious,  under  a  falfe  Shew  of  Virtue.  He 
imagines  the  fureft  Means  of  his  own  Safety 
is  to  appear  terrible,  and  to  deprive  his  Ene 
mys  of  all  Hopes  of  efcaping  by  his  Corn- 
paffion.  The  Fame  of  Virtue  in  eminent  Sub 
jects  is  matter  of  Envy,  and  is  a  Reproach  upon 
the  Tyrant:  It  weakens  his  Power,  and  makes 
them  dangerous  to  him.  Power  becomes 
the  Object  of  Delight  to  the  Tyrant ;  and  in 
Oftentation  of  it,  he  may  break  through  all 
Regards  to  Juftice  and  Humanity.  Habits 
of  Cruelty  can  be  acquired  in  fuch  a  Courfe. 
Any  of  thefe  apparent  Inrerefts  feem  better  to 
account  for  the  Crueltys  of  Tyrants,  than 

*  See  Sett.  ii.  Art.  4, 

the 
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Sedt.  3,  the  fuppofing  in  them  a  Principle  of  calm 
Malice  without  Inter  eft,  of  which  the  reft  of 
Mankind  feem  intirely  incapable. 


of      THE  Temper  of  a  tyrant  feems  a  conti- 
"  Tyrant.  nu>d  State  o{  ^nger^  Hatred,  and  P^r.     To 

form  our  Judgment  then  of  his  Motives  of 
Action,  and  thofe  of  Men  of  like  Tempers  in 
lower  Stations,  let  us  reflect  upon  the  Appre- 
henfions  we  form  of  Mankind,  when  we  are 
under  any  of  thofe  Paffions  which  to  the  Ty 
rant  are  habitual.     When  we  are  under  the 
frefh  Impreffions  of  an  Injury,  \ve  find,  that 
our  Minds  are  wholly  fill'd  with  Apprehen- 
fions  of  the  Perfon  who  injur'd  us,  as  if  he 
were  absolutely  evil,  and  delighted  in  doing 
Milchief  :  We  overlook  the  Virtues,  which, 
when  calm,  we  could  have  obferv'd  in  him  : 
we  forget  that  perhaps  he  aded  from  Self- Love, 
and  not  Malice,  or,  it  may  be,  fome  generous 
or  kind  Intention  toward  others.     Thefe,  pro 
bably,  are  the  Opinions  which  a  Tyrant  con- 
flan  tly  forms  concern  ing  Mankind-,  and  having 
very  much  weaken'd  all  kind  Affections  in  him- 
felf,   however  he  may  pretend  to  them,   he 
judges  of  the  Tempers  of  others  by  his  own. 
And  were  Men  really  fuch  as  he  apprehends 
them,  his  Treatment  of  them  would  not  be 
very  unreafonable.    We  {hall  generally  find  our 
Pafiions  arifing  fuitably  to  the  Apprehenfions 
we  form  of  others  :  if  they  are  rafhly  form'd 
upon  fome  fudden  flight  Vie  ws,  it  is  no  Wonder 

if 
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if  we  find  Difpo-fitions  following  upon  them, Sect.  3. 
very  little  fuited  to  the  real  State  of  human  ^/"V^-' 
Nature. 

THE  ordinary  Spring  of  Vice  then  among  ordinary 
Men,  muft  be  imiftaken  Self -Love,  made  fo 
violent,  as  to  overcome  Benevolence ;  or  fuch 
ftrong  Appetites,  or  Paffions  either  felfifh,  or 
toward  fome  narrow  Syftems,  as  overcome  our 
Regard  to  Publick  Good ;  or  Affettiom  arifing 
from  falfe,  and  rajbly  formd  Opinions  of 
Mankind ;  which  we  run  into  thro'  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  our  Benevolence.  When  Men,  who 
had  good  Opinions  of  each  other,  happen  to 
have  contrary  Interejis,  they  are  apt  to  have 
their  good  Opinions  of  each  other  abated,  by 
imagining  a  dejlgnd  Oppojition  from  Malice  ; 
without  this,  they  can  icarcely  hate  one  ano 
ther.^  Thus  two  Candidates  for  the  fame 
Office  wifh  each  other  dead,  becaufe  that  is 
an  ordinary  way  by  which  Men  make  room 
for  each  other  ;  but  if  there  remains  any  Re 
flection  on  each  other's  Virtue,  as  there  fome- 
times  may  in  benevolent  Tempers,  then  their 
Oppofition  may  be  without  Hatred  ;  and  if 
another  better  Poft,  where  there  is  no  Com 
petition,  were  beftow'd  on  one  of  them,  the 
other  ihall  rejoice  at  it. 


V.  ACTIONS  which  flow  folely  from 
Love,  and  yet  evidence  no  want  of  Benevolence,  m4if'rin* 
fiaving  no  hurtful  Effects  upon  others,  feem 

of 
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Sedt.  3. of  a  middle  Nature,  neither  virtuous  nor 
vidous,  and  neither  raife  the  Love  or  Hatred 
of  the  Obferver.  Our  Reafon  can  indeed 
difcover  certain  Bounds,  within  which  we 
may  not  only  aft  from  Self-Love,  confidently 
with  the  Good  of  the  Whole ;  but  every  Mortal's 
afting  thus  within  thefe  Bounds  for  his  own 
Good,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  Good  of 
the  Whole  ;  and  the  Want  of  fiich  Self-Love 
would  be  univerjally  pernicious.  Hence,  he 
who  purfues  his  own  private  Good,  with  an 
Intention  alfo  to  concur  with  that  Conftitu- 
tion  which  tends  to  the  Good  of  the  Whole  ; 
and  much  more  he  who  promotes  his  own 
Good,  with  a  diredt  View  of  making  himfelf 
more  capable  of  ferving  GOD,  or  doing  good 
to  Mankind  ;  afts  not  only  innocently,  but 
alfo  honour  ably  i  and  niirtuoujly  :  for  in  both 
thefe  Cafes,  Benevolence  concurs  with  Self- 
Love  to  excite  him  to  the  Aftion.  And  thus 
a  Negletf  of  our  own  Good  may  be  morally 
evil,  and  argue  a  Want  of  Benevolence  toward 
the  Whole.  But  when  Self-Love  breaks  over 
the  Bounds  above-mentioned,  and  leads  us 
into  A<3:ions  detrimental  to  others,  and  to  the 
Whole-,  or  makes  us  infenfible  of  the  generous 
kind  Aff'eSions  -,  then  it  appears  vitious,  and 
is  difapprovd.  So  alfo,  when  upon  any  fmall 
Injurys,  or  fuddcn  Refentment,  or  any  weak 
fuperititious  Suggeflions,  our  Benevolence  be 
comes  ib  Faint,  as  to  let  us  entertain  odious 
Conceptions  of  Men,  or  any  Part  of  them, 

without 
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without  juft  Ground,  as  if  they  were 
evil,  or  malicious,  or  as  if  they  were  a  worfe 
Sort  of  Beings  than  they  really  are  $  thefe  Con 
ceptions  muft  lead  us  into  malevolent  Affe£lionsy 
or  at  leaft  weaken  our  good  ones,  and  make 
us  really  vitious. 

VI.  BENEVOLENCE  is  a  Word  fit  enough 
in  general,  to  denote  the  internal  Spring  of 
Virtue,  as  Bifhop  Cumberland  always  ufes  fr. 
But  to  underftand  this  more  diftinftly,  'tis 
highly  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  under  this 
Name  are  included  very  different  Difpofitions 
of  the  Soul.  Sometimes  it  denotes  a  calmy 
extenjme  AffeElion,  or  Good-will  toward  all 
Beings  capable  of  Happinefs  or  Misery  :  Some 
times,  2.  A  calm  deliberate  Affection  of  the 
Soul  toward  the  Happinefs  of  certain  fmaller 
Syftems  or  Individuals  5  fuch  as  Patriotifm, 
or  Love  of  a  Country,  Friendftiip,  Parental- 
Affe&ion,  as  it  is  in  Perfons  of  Wifdom  and 
Self-Government  :  Or,  3.  The  feveral  kind 
particular  Paffions  of  Love,  Pity,  Sympathy, 
Congratulation.  This  Diftindtion  between 
the  calm  Motions  of  the  Will,  Affections, 
Difpofitions,  or  Inftinfe  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
feveral  turbulent  Paffions,  is  elfewhere  more 
fully  confidered*. 


*  See  Tn?af//e  III,  Sect,  ii.  Art.  3.  and  Treatife  IV.  Sett.  vi. 
Art.     . 
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Sea  3. 

*~*V"->  Now  tho'  all  thefe  different  Difpofitions 
come  under  the  general  Character  of  Bene 
volent,  yet  as  they  are  in  Nature  different,  fo 
they  have  very  different  Degrees  of  Moral 
Beauty.  The  firft  Sort  is  above  all  amiable 
and  excellent  :  Tis  perhaps  the  fole  Moral 
Perfection  of  fome  fuperior  Natures ;  and  the 
more  this  prevails  and  rules  in  any  human 
Mind,  the  more  amiable  the  Perfon  appears, 
even  when  it  not  only  checks  and  limits  our 
lower  Appetites,  but  when  it  controuls  our 
kind  particular  Pafllons,  or  counteracts  them. 
The  fecond  Sort  of 'Benevolence  is  more  amiable 
than  the  third,  when  it  is  fufficiently  ftrong 
to  influence  our  Conduft  :  And  the  third 
Sort,  tho'  of  a  leffer  Moral  Dignity,  is  alfo 
beautiful,  when  it  is  no  way  oppofite  to  thefe 
more  noble  Principles.  And  when  it  is  op 
pofite,  tho'  it  does  not  juftify  fuch  A6tions  as 
are  really  detrimental  to  greater  Syftems, 
yet  it  is  a  ftrong  extenuating  Circumflance, 
and  much  alleviates  the  Moral  Deformity. 
We  are  all  fenfible  of  this,  when  any  Per 
fon  from  Friendship,  Parental-Affection,  or 
Pity,  has  done  fomething  hurtful  to  larger 
Societies. 

Self-Love      VII.  HERE  we  muft  alfo  obferve,   that 
mtexciu-  every  moral  Agent  iuftly  confiders  himfelf  as 

ded  cyBe-          _/  9  \         inn  i  •    i 

&    "art  of  this  rational  Sy/tem,   which  may 
be  ufeful  to  the  Whole  >   fo  that  he  may  be, 

ia 
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in  part,  an  Objeft  of  his  own  univerfal  Bene-Se&.  3. 
volence.  Nay  farther,  as  was  hinted  above, 
he  may  fee,  that  the  Prefervation  of  the 
Syjlem  requires  every  one  to  be  innocently 
felicitous  about  himfelf.  Hence  he  may 
conclude,  that  an  Aftion  which  brings  greater 
Evil  to  the  Agent,  than  Good  to  others, 
however  it  may  evidence  the  Strength  of  fome 
particular  kind  Attachment,  or  of  a  virtuous 
Difpofition  in  the  Agent,  yet  it  muft  be  found 
ed  upon  a  miftaken  Opinion  of  its  Tendency 
lopublick  Good  ;  fo  that  a  Man  who  reafon'd 
juftly,  and  confider'd  the  Whole,  would  not 
be  led  into  it,  by  the  calm  extenlive  Benevo 
lence,  how  ftrong  foever  it  were ;  nor  would 
he  recommend  it  to  the  Practice  of  others ; 
however  he  might  acknowledge,  that  the 
Detriment  ariling  to  the  Agent  from  a  kind 
Action,  did  evidence  a  ftrong  virtuous  Difpo 
fition.  Nay  farther,  if  any  Good  was  propos'd 
to  the  Purfuit  of  an  Agent,  and  he  had  a 
Competitor  in  every  refped:  only  equal  to  him 
felf  j  the  higheft  univerfal  Benevolence  poffible 
would  not  lead  a  wife  Man  to  prefer  another 
to  himfelf,  were  there  no  Ties  of  Gratitude, 
or  fome  other  external  Circumftance,  to  move 
him  to  yield  to  his  Competitor.  A  Man  fure- 
ly  of  the  ftrongeft  Benevolence,  may  juft  treat 
himfelf  as  he  ifrould  do  a  third  Perfon,  who 
was  a  Competitor  of  equal  Merit  with  the 
other  j  and  as  his  preferring  one  to  another, 

N  in 
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.  3. in  fuch  a  Cafe,  would  argue  no  Weaknefs  of 
v/'V^  Benevolence  ;    fo  no  more  would  he  evidence 
it  by   preferring  himfelf  to  a  Man  of  only 
equal  Ability s. 

WHERE-EVER  a  Regard  to  myfelf  tends 
as  much  to  the  Good  of  the  Whole,  as  Re 
gard  to  another  ;  or  where  the  Evil  to  my 
felf  is  equal  to  the  Good  obtained  for  another ; 
tho'  by  afting,  in  fuch  Cafes,  for  the  Good 
of  another,  I  really  (hew  a  very  amiable  Dif- 
pofition;  yet  by  adting  in  the  contrary  man 
ner,  from  Regard  to  myfelf,  I  evidence  no 
evil  Difpofition,  nor  any  want  of  the  molt 
extenfive  Benevolence  ;  fince  the  Moment  of 
Good  to  the  Whole  is,  in  both  Cafes,  exacftly 
equal  And  let  it  be  here  obferv'd,  that  this 
does  not  fuperkde  the  Neceffity  of  Liberality, 
or  gratuitous  Gifts,  altho'  in  fuch  Actions 
the  Giver  lofes  what  the  other  receives ;  fince 
the  Moment  of  Good  to  any  Perfon,  in  any 
given  Cafe,  is  in  a  compound  Proportion  of 
the  Quantify  of  the  Good  itfelf,  and  the  Indi 
gence  of  the  Perfon.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
a  Gift  may  make  a  much  greater  Addition  to 
the  Happinefs  of  the  Receiver,  than  the 
Diminution  it  occafions  in  the  Happinefs  of 
the  Giver  :  And  that  the  moft  ufeful  and 
important  Gifts  are  thofe  from  the  Wealthy 
to  the  Indigent.  Yet  Gifts  from  Equals  are 
not  ufelefs,  fince  they  often  increafe  the 

Hap- 
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Happinefs  of  both,  as  they  are  ftrong  Evi-Sedl.  3. 
dences  of  mutual  Love:  but  Gifts  from  the  w^v^*^ 
Poor  to  the  Wealthy  are  really  foolifh,  unlefs 
they  be  only  little  Expreffions  of  Gratitude^ 
which  are  alfo fruitful  of  Joy  on  both  Sides: 
for  thefe  Expreffions  of  Gratitude  are  really 
delightful  and  acceptable  to  the  Wealthy ',  if 
they  have  any  Humanity  ;  and  their  Accep 
tance  of  them  is  matter  of  Joy  to  the  poor 
Giver. 

IN  like  manner,  when  an  Adlion  does 
more  Harm  to  the  Agent,  than  Good  to 
the  Publick;  the  doing  it  evidences  an 
amiable  and  truly  virtuous  Difpofition  in 
the  Agent^  tho'  'tis  plain  he  ads  upon  a 
miftaken  View  of  his  Duty.  But  if  the 
private  Evil  to  the  Agent  be  fo  great,  as 
to  make  him  incapable,  at  another  time,  of 
promoting  a  publick  Good  of  greater  mo 
ment  than  what  is  attain'd  by  this  AdHon; 
the  Adlion  may  really  be  evil,  fo  far  as 
it  evidences  a  prior  Negledl  of  a  greater 
attainable  publick  Good  for  a  imaller  onej 
tho'  at  prelent  this  Adlion  alfo  flows  from 
a  virtuous  Difpofition. 

VII.  THE  moral  Beauty,   or  Deformity 
of  Adtions,    is   not   alter'd    by    the    ^^ra 
Duality s   of  the  Objedts  any  farther  than 
the  Qualitys  of  the  Objedls  increaie   or  di-liy?°fif* 
minim  the  Benevolence   of  the  Adlion,   or   ^ 
the  publick  Good  intended  by  it.     Thus  Be- 
N  2  nevolence 
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Sed.  y.nevolence  toward  the  worfl  Characters,  or  the 
Study  of  their  Good,  may  be  as  amiable^  as 
any  whatfoever ;  yea,  often  more  fo  than 
that  toward  the  Good,  fince  it  argues  fuch  ^ 
a  ftrong  Degree  of  Benevolence  as  can  fur- 
mount  the  greateft  Obftacle,  the  moral  Evil 
in  the  Obje6t.  Hence  the  Love  of  unjujt 
Enemys,  is  counted  among  the  higheji  Vir 
tues.  Yet,  when  our  Benevolence  to  the 
Evil  encourages  them  in  their  bad  Intention?,, 
or  makes  them  more  capable  of  Mifchief ; 
this  diminishes  or  deftroys  the  Beauty  of  the 
ACtion,  or  even  makes  it  evil,  as  it  betrays 
a  Neglett  of  the  Good  cf  others  more  vali  - 
able ;  Beneficence  toward  whom,  would  have 
tended  more  to  the  publick  Good,  than  that 
toward  our  Favourites :  But  Benevolence  to 
ward  evil  Characters,  which  neither  encou 
rages  nor  enables  them  to  do  Mifchief,  nor 
diverts  our  Benevolence  from  Perfons  more 
ufeful,  has  as  much  moral  Beauty  as  any 
whatfoever. 

VIII.  IN  comparing  the  moral  Quality* 
•  of  Actions,  in  order  to  regulate  our  Ele&ion. 
among  various  Actions  propos'd,  or  to  find 
which  of  them  has  the  greateft  moral  Ex 
cellency,  we  are  led  by  our  moral  Senfe  of 
Virtue  to  judge  thus  ;  that  in  equal  De 
grees  of  FL'ppinefs,  expected  to  proceed  from 
the  A:  ion,  the  Virtue  is  in  proportion  to 
the  Number  of  Perfons  to  whom  the  Hap- 
pineis  fhall  cx.eiuij  (and  here  the  Dignity, 

or 
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or  moral  Importance  of  Perfons,  may  com-  Sect.  3. 
penfate  Numbers)  and  in  equal  Numbers^ 
the  Virtue  is  as  the  Quantity  of  the  Hap- 
pinefs,  or  natural  Good  ;  or  that  the  Virtue 
is  in  a  compound  Ratio  of  the  Quantity  of 
Good,  and  Number  of  Enjoyers.  In  the 
fame  manner,  the  moral  Evil,  or  Vice,  is  as 
the  Degree  of  Mifery,  and  Number  of  Suf- 
ferrers;  fo  that  ^T  hat  Action  is  beft^  which 
procures  thegreatejl  Happinefs  for  the  great- 
eft  Numbers  ;  and  that  worji,  which,  in  like 
manner,  occafions  Mifery. 


*' 


AGAIN,  when  the  Confequences  of  Ac- 
tions  are  of  a  mix'd  Nature,  partly  advanta-  "     ° 
geous,    and  partly  pernicious  ;  that  Attion  is  th*  Mora 
good>  \vhofe  ^WEfFedts  preponderate  the  e 
by  being  ufeful  to  many;  and  pernicious  to 
few;    and  that    evil,    which  is   other  wife. 
Here  alfo  the  moral  Import  ancevi  Characters, 
or  Dignity  of  Perfons  may  compenfate  Num 
bers;   as  may  alfo  the  Degrees  of  Happinefs 
or  Mifery:    for  to  procure  an  inconfuierabh 
Good  to  many,    but  an  immenje  Evil  to  few, 
may  be  evil  ;  and  an  immenje  Good  to  few, 
may  preponderate  zfmall  Evil  to  many. 

BUT  the  Conferences  which  a  fifed  the 
Morality  of  Actions,  are  not  only  the  direct 
and  natural  Effeds  of  the  Actions  them- 
felves;  but  aiib  all  thof  Events  which 
otherwife  would  not  have  happened.  For 
many  Adions  which  have  no  immediate  of 
N  3  natural 
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Sed:.  3. natural  evil  Effe5ls>  nay,  which  adually 
produce  good  Effe£lsy  may  be  evil  $  if  a  man 
forefees,  that  the  evil  Confequences,  which 
will  probably  flow  from  the  Folly  of  others, 
upon  his  doing  of  fuch  Aftions,  are  fo  great 
as  to  overbalance  all  the  Good  produc'd  by 
thofe  Adtions,  or  all  the  Evils  which  would 
flow  from  the  Omiffion  of  them :  And  in 
fuch  Cafes  the  Probability  is  to  be  computed 
on  both  fides.  Thus,  if  an  Aftion  of  mine 
will  probably,  thro'  the  Miftake  or  Corrup 
tion  of  others,  be  made  a  Precedent  in  un 
like  Cafes,  to  very  evil  Adtions;  or  when 
myAdion,  tho'  good  in  itfelf,  will  probably 
provoke  Men  to  very  evil  Actions,  upon  fome 
mijlaken  Notion  of  their  Right  \  any  of  thefe 
Confiderations  forefeen  by  me,  may  make 
fuch  an  Aftion  of  mine  evil,,  whenever  the 
Evils  which  will  probably  be  occafion'd  by 
the  Attion,  are  greater  than  the  Evils  occa- 
fion'd  by  the  Omiffion. 

AND  this  is  the  Reafon,  that  many  Laws 
prohibit  Actions  in  general,  even  when 
fome  particular  Inftances  of  thofe  Aftions 
would  be  very  ufeful ;  becaufe  an  univerfal 
Allowance  of  them,  confidering  the  Miflakes 
Men  would  probably  fall  into,  would  be 
more  pernicious  than  an  univerfal  Prohibi 
tion  -,  nor  could  there  be  any  more  Jpecial 
Boundary*  fix'd  between  the  right  and  wrong 
Cafes.  In  fuch  Cafes,  it  is  the  Duty  of 
Ferlbnsto  comply  with  the  generally  ufeful 

Confti- 
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Confutation;   or  if  in  fome  very  important  Sect.  3. 
Jnftances,  the  Violation  of  the  Law  would  bev — v^-> 
ofltfsevtl  Confequence,  than  Obedience  to  it, 
they  muft  patiently  refolve  to  undergo  thofe 
Penalties,  which  the  State  has,   for  valuable 
Ends  to  the  Whole,    appointed  :    and    this 
Difobedience  will  have  nothing  criminal  in  it. 

IX.  'T  i  s  here  to  be  obferved,  that  tho' 
every  kind  Ajfeftion  abftraclly  confidered,  is 
approved  by  our  moral  Senfe,  yet  all  forts  of 
Affections  or  Paffions  which  purfue  the  Good 
of  others  are  not  equally  approved,  or  do 
not  feem  in  the  fame  degree  virtuous.     Our 
calm  AffeftionSy  either  private   or  publick, 
are  plainly  diftinct  from  our  particular  Paf- 
Jions ;    calm  Self-Love  quite    diftinct   from 
Hunger,  Tbirjiy  Ambition,  Lujl,  or  Anger ; 
fo  calm  Good-will  toward  others  is  different 
from  Pityy   pajjionate  Love,    the    parental 
Ajfeftion,  or  thePaffion  of 'particular  Friends. 
Now  every  kind  Paffion,  which  is  not  perni 
cious  toothers,  is  indeed  approved  as  virtuous 
and  lovely  :   And  yet  a  calm  Good- will  to 
ward  the  fame  Perlbns  appears  more  lovely. 
So  calm  Good-will  toward  a  fmall  Syftem  is 
lovely    and   preferable   to   more    paffionate 
Attachments  -,  and  yet  a  more  extenfivecalm 
Benevolence  is  ftill  more  beautiful  and  vir 
tuous;  and  the  highdl  Perfection  of  Virtue 
is  an  univerf ale  aim  Good-will  toward  all  fen- 
fnive  Natures.    Hence  it  is,  that  we  condemn 
particular   Attachments,  when    inconfiftent 
N  4  with 
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S~ct.  3.  with  the  Intereft  of  great  Societies,  becaufe 
vyx-'  they  argue  fome  Defect  in  that  more  noble 
Principle,  which  is  the  Perfection  of  Vir 
tue  *. 

partial         X.  FROM   thefe   Obfervations,  we  may 
Bmei'o-    £e  wj^at  Actions  outf  moral  Senfe  would  moft 

lence>  how  .        .  J    . 

virtuous,  recommend  to  our  hlecuon,  as  the  molt  per- 
fetfly  virtuous :  viz.  fuch  as  appear  to  have 
the  moft  univerfal  unlimited  Tendency  to 
the  great  eft  and  moft  extenfive  Happinejs  of 
all  the  rational  Agents,  to  whom  our  Influ 
ence  can  reach.  All  Beneficence^  even  to 
ward  a  Part,  is  amiable,  when  not  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  Good  of  the  Whole:  But 
this  is  a  fmaller  Degree  of  Virtue,  unlcfs  our 
Beneficence  be  reftrain'd  by  want  of  Power, 
and  not  want  of  Love  to  the  Whole.  All 
ftridt  Attachments  to  Partys,  Sects,  Facti 
ons,  have  but  an  imperfect  Species  of  Beau 
ty,  even  when  the  Good  of  the  Whole  requires 
a  ftricter  Attachment  to  a  Part,  as  in  na 
tural  Affett  ion  ^  or  virtuous  Friendfaips  ;  ex 
cept  when  fome  Parts  are  foeminently  ufeful 
to  the  Whole,  that  even  univerfal  Benevolence 
does  determine  us  with  fpecial  Care  and 
Affection  to  ftudy  their  Interefts.  Thus  uni- 
virjal  Benevolence  would  incline  us  to  a  more 
ftrong  Concern  for  the  Interefts  of  great  and 
generous  Characters  in  a  high  Station,  or 

*  See  EJfay  on  Paffins,  Se6t.  2,     Art.  3.     Andlllujlrfitions, 
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make  us  more  earneftly  ftudy  the  Interefts  of  Sed:.  3 
any  generous  Society,  whofe  whole  Conftitu-  -/-v^ 
tion  was  contriv'd  to  promote  univerfal  Good. 
Thus  a  good  Fancy  in  Architecture   would 
lead  a  Man,    who  was  not  able  to  bear  the 
Expence  of  a  completely  regular  Building,  to 
choofe  fuch  a   Degree  of  Ornament  as  he 
could  keep  uniformly  thro*  the  Whole,    and 
not  move  him  to  make  a  vain  unfinifli'd  At 
tempt  in  one  Part,    of  what  he  forefaw  he 
could  not  fucceed  in  as  to  the  Whole.     And 
he  would  condemn  a  great  Profufion  of  Or 
nament  on  one  Part,   above  the  Proportion 
of  the  Whole,  unlefs  that  Part  be  fome  emi 
nent  Place  of  the  Edifice,    fuch  as  the  chief 
Front^  or  publick  Entrance  ;    the  adorning  of 
which  would  beautify  the  Whole  more  than 
an  equal  Expence  of  Ornament  on  any  other 
Part. 

THIS  Conftitution  of  our  Senfe,  whereby 
the  moral  Beauty  of  Aftions,  or  Difpofnions, 
increafes  according  to  the  Number  of  Perfons 
to  whom  the  good  Effedts  of  them  extend  ; 
whence  alfo  Actions  which  flow  from  the 
nearer  Attachments  of  Nature,  fuch  as  that 
between  the  Sexes,  and  the  Love  of  our  Qff- 
fpring,  do  not  appear  fo  virtuous  as  Aftions 
of  equal  Moment  of  Good  towards  Perfons 
lefs  attached  to  us  ;  has  been  chofen  by  the 
AUTHOR  OF  NATURE  for  this  good  Rea- 
fon,  "  That  the  more  limited  Inftin&s  tend  to 
?c  produce  a  fmaller  Moment  of  Good,  be- 

"  caufe 
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SedL  3.  tc  caufe  confined  to  fmall  Numbers.  Where- 
<c  as  the  more  exfenjive  calm  Injlinfi  of  Good- 
"  will,  attended  with  Power,  would  have 
<e  no  Bounds  in  its  good  Effects,  and  would 
c<  never  lead  into  any  Evil,  as  the  particular 
<c  Paffions  may  :  and  hence  it  is  made  more 
1£  lovely  to  our  Senfe,  that  we  might  be  in- 
"  duced  to  cultivate  and  ftrengthen  it  -,  and 
cc  make  it  check  even  kind  Pqffions,  when  they 
<c  are  oppofite  to  a  greater  Good." 

-      X.  FROM  this  primary  Idea  of  moral  Good 
'm  Actions,  may  arife  a  Notion  of  moral  Good 
in   thofe  Difpofitions,    whether  natural  or 
acqmr'd,  which  enable  us  to  do  good  to  others; 
or  which  are  prefum'd  to  be  defign'd,    and 
acquired  or  cultivated  for  that  purpofe  ;    or 
are  natural   Indications  of  a   good  Temper, 
and  ufually  accompany  it.     And  hence  thofe 
Abilitys,  while  nothing  appears  contrary  to 
our  Prefumption,    may  increafe  our  Appro 
bation  of  the  PoffeiTor  of  them  ;    but  when 
they  are  imagined  to  be  intended  for  publick 
Mtfcbief)  they  make  us  hate  him  the  more  : 
Such  are  a  penetrating  Judgment,  a  tenacious 
Memory,    a   quick   Invention  ;    Patience  of 
Labour,  Pain,  Hunger,  Watching  ;    a   Con 
tempt  of  Wealth,    Rumour,    Death.     Thefe 
may  be  rather  calFd  natural  Abilitys,  than 
moral  ^ualitys :  And  we  feem  to  have  a  na 
tural  Relifh   for  them  diftinft  from  moral 
Approbation.      But  if  we  plainly  fee  them 
malicioujly  employ'd,   they  make  the  Agent 
more  deceftablcc  XI.  To 
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Seft.  3 

XI.  To  find  a  uhhjerfal  Rule  to  compute 
the  Morality  of  any  Adtions,    with" ill  their 
Cit^umftances,  when  we  judge  of  the  Actions  the 
done  by  ourfelves.  or  by  others,  we  mud  ob-liy 

r  i         /•  11          •  T*  /•    •  *      '  tlom 

lerve  the  following  Proportions  or  Axioms. 

o 

1.  TH  E  moral  Importance  of  any  Agent, 
or  the  Quantity  of  publick  Good  he  produces, 
is  in  a  compound  Proportion  of  his  Benevo 
lence  and  Abilitys.     For  'tis   plain  that  his 
good  Offices  depend  upon  thefe  two  jointly. 
In  like  manner,  the  Quantity  of  private  Good 
which  any  Agent  obtains  for  himfelf,  is.  in  a 
like  compound  Proportion  of  his  jelfijh  Prin 
ciples,  and  his  Abilitys.     We  fpeak  here  only 
of  the  external  Goods  of  this  World,  which 
one  purfues  from  fome  felfifh  Principles.    For 
as  to  internal  Goods  of  the  Mind,  thefe  are 
moft  effeaually  obtain'd  by  the  Exercife  of 
other  AfFeaions  than  thofe  called  Selfijh,  even 
thofe  which  carry  the  Agent  beyond  himfelf 
toward  the  Good  of  others. 

2.  IN  comparing  the  Virtues  of  different 
Agents,  when  the  Abilitys  are  equal,  the  Mo 
ments  of  publick  Good  are  proportioned  to  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  Temper,  or  the  Benevolence  } 
and  when  the  Tempers  are  equal,  the  Quan- 
titys  of  Good  are  as  the  Abilitys. 

3 .  THE    Virtue  then    or   Goodnefs   of 
Temper  is  direaiy  as  the  Moment  of  Good^ 

when 
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Se6t.  3.  when  other  Circumftances  are  equal,  and  in- 
verjly  as  the  Abilitys.  That  is  to  fay,  where 
the  Abilitys  are  greateft,  there  is  lefs  Virtue 
evidenced  in  any  given  Moment  of  Good 
produced. 

4.  BUT  as  the  natural  Confequences  of 
our  Actions  are  various,    fome  good  to  our- 
felves,  and  evil  to  the  Publick  5  and  others 
evil  to  ourfelves,    and  good  to  the  Publick  ; 
or  either  nfeful  both  to  ourfelves  and  others, 
or  pernicious  to  both  ;    the  intire  Spring  of 
good  Adlions  is  not  always  Benevolence  alone  -, 
or  of  Evil,  Malice  alone  (nay,  fedate  Malice 
is  rarely  found) ;  but  in  moft  Actions  we  muft 
look  upon  Self-Love  as  another  Force,  fome- 
times  confpiring  with  Benevolence^^  affifting 
it,  when  we  are  excited  by  Views  of  private 
Intereft,  as  well  as  publick  Good ;    and  fome- 
times  oppofing  Benevolence,  when  the  good 
Aftion  is  any  way  difficult  or  gainful  in  the 
Performance,   or   detrimental  in  its  Confe 
quences  to  the  Agent. 

THESE  felfijh  Motives  {hall  be  #  here 
after  more  fully  explained ;  here  we  may  in 
general  denote  them  by  the  Word  Interefl  : 
which  when  it  concurs  with  Benevolence,  in 
any  Adtion  capable  of  Increafe  or  Diminution, 
muft  produce  a  greater  Quantity  of  Good, 


*  Vide  St&  v. 

than 
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than  Benevolence  alone  in  the  fame  Ability s  ;  Sedt.  3 
and  therefore  when  the  Moment  of  Good,  in 
an  Acflion  partly  intended  for  the  Good  of  the 
Agent^  is  but  equal  to  the  Moment  of  Good  in 
the  Adtion  of  another  Agent,  influenced  only 
by  Benevolence,  the  former  is  lefs  virtuous  -y 
and  in  this  Cafe  the  Interejl  muft  be  deducted 
to  find  the  true  Effeft  of  the  Benevolence  or 
Virtue.  In  the  fame  manner,  when  Interejl 
is  oppofite  to  'Benevolence ',  and  yet  is  fur- 
mounted  by  it  \  this  Interejl  mult  be  added  to 
the  Moment^  to  increafe  the  Virtue  of  the 
A&ion,  or  the  Strength  of  the  Benevolence. 
By  Interejl,  in  this  lafl  Cafe,  is  underftood 
all  the  Advantage  which  the  Agent  might 
have  obtained  by  omitting  the  Adion,  which 
is  a  negative  Motive  to  it  $  and  this,  when 
fubtraded,  becomes  pojitive* 

BUT  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  no  Ad- 
vantage,  not  intended,  altho*  caiually,  or  na- 
turally,  redounding  to  us  from  the  Action,  ^a 
does  at  all  affed:  its  Morality  to  make  it  lefs 
amiable :  nor  does  any  Difficulty  or  Evil  un- 
forefeen,  or  not  refolved  upon,  make  a  kind 
A&ion  more  virtuous  ;  fmce  in  fuch  Cafes 
Self-Love  neither  affifts  nor  oppofes  Benevo 
lence.  Nay,  Self-Intereft  then  only  dimi- 
nifties  the  Benevolence,  when  without  this 
View  of  Interejl  the  Adlion  would  not  have 
been  undertaken,  or  fo  much  Good  would 
not  have  been  produced  by  the  Agent  \  and  it 
extenuates  the  Vice  of  an  evil  Adion,  only 

when 
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.  3.  when  without  this  Interejl  the  Action  would 
not  have  been  done  by  the  Agent ^  or  fo  much 
Evil  have  been  produced  by  him. 

THE  fixth  Axiom  only  explains  the  ex 
ternal  Marks  by  which  Men  muft  judge, 
who  do  not  fee  into  each  other's  Hearts  -,  for 
it  may  really  happen  in  many  Cafes,  that 
Men  may  have  Benevolence  fufficient  to  fur- 
mount  any  Difficulty,  and  yet  they  may  meet 
with  none  at  all :  And  in  that  Cafe,  it  is  cer 
tain  there  is  as  much  Virtue  in  the  Agent, 
tho'  he  does  not  give  fuch  Proof  of  it  to  his 
Fellow- Creatures,  as  if  he  had  furmounted 
Difficultys  in  his  kind  Adions.  And  this  too 
muft  be  the  Cafe  with  the  DEITY,  to  whom 
nothing  is  difficult. 

Sixc E  then,  in  judging  of  the  Goodnefs of 
Temper  in  any  Agent,  the  Abilitys  muft 
come  into  Computation,  as  is  above-men 
tioned,  and  none  can  aft  beyond  their  natural 
Abilitys  ;  that  muft  be  the  Perfection  of 
Virtue,  where  the  Moment  of  Good  produced 
equals  the  Ability,  or  when  the  Being  afts 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  Power  for  the  publick 
Good ;  and  hence  the  Perfection  of  Virtue^  in 
this  Cafe,  is  as  Unity.  And  this  may  fhew 
us  the  only  Foundation  for  the  boafting  of 
the  Stoicks,  u  That  a  Creature  fuppos'd  inno- 
"  cent,  by  purfuing  Virtue  with  his  utmoft 
"  Power,  may  in  Virtue  equal  the  Gods" 
For  in  their  Cafe,  if  the  Ability  be  infinite, 

unlefs 
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unlefs  the  Good  to  be  produced  in  the  whole,  Sedl.  3 

be  fo  too,  the  Virtue  is  not  abfolutely 

and  the  Quotient  can  never  furmounc  Unity. 


XII.  IN  the  fame  Manner  we  may  com- 

_  _  .  _  rJ  ow  com- 

pure  the  Degree  of  Depravity  or  any  lempe 
direttly  as  the  Moment  of  Evil  effe&ed,  and 
inverjly  as  the  Abilitys.  The  Springs  of 
vicious  Actions  however  are  feldom  any  real 
ultimate  Intention  of  Mifchief,  and  never 
ultimate  deliberate  Malice  5  but  only  fudden 
Anger,  Self-Love,  fome  felfifli  Paflion  or 
Appetite,  fome  kind  Attachments  to  Parties, 
or  particular  kind  Paffions. 

THE  Motives  of  Intereft  may  fometimes 
ftrongly  cooperate  with  a  depraved  Temper, 
or  may  oppofe  it,  in  the  fame  Manner  thac 
they  cooperate  with  or  oppofe  a  good  Tem 
per.  When  they  cooperate,  they  diminish 
the  Moral  Evil  ;  when  they  oppofe,  they 
may  argue  the  Depravity  of  Temper  to  be 
greater,  which  is  able  to  furmounc  fuch  Mo 
tives  of  Intereft* 


BUT  we  muft  obferve,  that  not  only  Inno-  lntm»c»> 
cence  is  expefted  from  all  Mortals,  but  they  4 
are   prefum'd,   from  their  Nature,    in    fome 
meafure  inclin'd  to  publick  Good  *  5  fo  that  a 
bare  Abfence  of  this  Defire    is  enough  to 


*  See  Treat ife  IV.  §  5. 

make 
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Seft.  3. make  an  Agent  be  reputed  evil  :  Nor  is  a 
dire<£t  Intention  of  publick  Evil  neceffary  to 
make  an  Adtion  evil;  it  is  enough  that  it  flows 
from  Self-Love,  with  a  plain  Negleft  of  the 
Good  of  others,  or  an  Infenfibility  of  their 
Mifery,  which  we  either  actually  forefee,  or 
have  a  probable  Prefumption  of. 

I  T  is  true  indeed,  that  that  publick  Evil 
which  I  neither  certainly  forefee,  nor  have 
actual  Prefumptions  of,  as  the  Confequence 
of  my  Adion,  does  not  make  my  prefent 
Affiion  criminal  or  odious  ;  even  altho'  I 
might  have  forefeen  this  Evil  by  a  ferious 
Examination  of  my  own  Adtions  ;  becaufe 
fuch  Actions  do  not,  at  prefent,  evidence 
either  Malice^  or  want  of  Benevolence.  But 
then  it  is  alfo  certain,  that  my  prior  Negli 
gence,  in  not  examining  the  Tendency  of  my 
Aftions,  is  a  plain  Evidence  of  the  Want  of 
that  Degree  of  good  Affections  which  is  ne 
ceffary  to  a  virtuous  Character ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  Guilt  properly  lies  in  this  Neg- 
leffy  rather  than  in  an  A5iion  which  really 
flows  from  a  good  Intention.  Human  Laws 
however,  which  cannot  examine  the  Inten 
tions,  or  fecret  Knowledge  of  the  Agent, 
muft  judge  in  grofs  of  the  Aftion  itfelf  ; 
prefuppofing  all  that  Knowledge  as  actually 
attain'd,  which  we  are  oblig'd  to  attain. 

IN  like  manner,  no  good  Effeft,  which  I 
did  not  actually  forefee  and  intend,    makes 

my 
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my  Adion  morally  good  5  however  Human  Sett.  3. 
Z/rfmr  or  Governors,  who  cannot  fearch  into 
Mens  Intentions,  or  know  their  fecret  D£- 
/gw,  juftly  reward  Adions  which  tend  to 
the  publick  Good,  altho'  the  Agent  was 
engag'd  to  thofe  Adions  only  \sy  felfijh  Views-, 
and  confequently  had  no  virtuous  Difpofition 
influencing  him  to  them. 

TH  E  Difference  in  Degree  of  Guilt  between 
Crimes  of  Ignorance,  when  the  Ignorance  is 
vincible,  and  faulty,  as  to  the  natural  Ten 
dency  of  the  Adion  ;  and  Crimes  of  Malice, 
or  dired  evil  Intention  $  confifts  in  this,  that 
the  former,  by  a  prior  Negletf,  argues  a  want 
of  the  due  Degree  of  Benevolence,  or  right 
Affe&ion  ;  the  latter  evidences  dired:  evil 
Affeftions,  which  are  vaftly  more  odious. 


XIII.  FROM  the  former  Reafonings 
may  form  almoft  a  demonftrative  Conclufionf 
cc  That  we  have  a  Senfe  ofGoodnefs  and  mo-  reft 
"  ral  Beauty  in  Adions,  diftind  from  Ad- 
<c  vantage  ;?>  for  had  we  no  other  Foun 
dation  of  Approbation  of  Adions,  but  the 
Advantage  which  might  arife  to  us  from  them, 
if  they  were  done  toward  ourfelves,  we  fliould 
make  no  Account  of  the  Ability*  of  the 
Agent,  but  would  barely  efteem  them  accord 
ing  to  their  Moment.  The  Abilitys  come 
in  only  to  ihew  the  Degree  of  Benevolence, 
which  fuppofes  Benevolence  neceflarily  amiable. 
Who  was  ever  the  better  pleas'd  with  a  barren 

O  rocky 
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Se6t  3.  rocky  Farm,  or  an  inconvenient  Houfe,  by  being 
told  that  the  poor  Farm  gave  as  great  Increafe 
as  it  could  $  or  that  the  Houfe  accommodated 
its  PofleflTor  as  well  as  it  could  ?  And  yet  in 
our  Sentiments  of  Adlions,  whofe  Moment  is 
very  inconfiderable,  it  fhall  wonderfully  in- 
creafe  the  Beauty  to  alledge,  "  That  it  was 
"  all  the  poor  Agent  could  do  for  the  Publicity 
"  or  his  Friend" 


XIV*  T  H  E  mral  Beauty  of  Characters 
arifes  from  their  Adtions,  or  fincere  Inten 
tions  of  the  publick  Good,  according  to  their 
Power.  We  form  our  Judgment  of  them 
according  to  what  appears  to  be  their  fix'd 
Difpofition,  and  not  according  to  zny  parti 
cular  Sallys  of  unkind  Paffions  ;  altho'  thefe 
abate  the  Beauty  of  good  Characters,  as  the 
Motions  of  the  kind  AffeStiom  diminifh  the 
Deformity  of  the  bad  ones.  What  then  pro 
perly  conftitutes  a  virtuous  Character,  is  not 
fome  few  accidental  Motions  of  Companion, 
natural  AffeSlion,  or  Gratitude  ,  but  fuch  a 
Jix*d  Humanity,  or  Dejlre  of  the  publick  Good 
of  all,  to  whom  our  Influence  can  extend,  as 
uniformly  excites  us  to  all  A£ls  of  Beneficence; 
and  makes  us  careful  of  informing  ourfelves 
right,  concerning  the  trueft  Methods  of  ferving 
their  Interefts.  Every  Motion  indeed  of  the 
kind  Affeffiions  appears  in  fome  degree  amiable*, 
but  we  denominate  the  Character  from  the 
prevailing  Principle. 

XV,  SOME 
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Sedl.  3. 


XV.  SOME  will  not  allow  that  Virtue  can 
fpring  from  Paffions,  Inftindts,  or  Affeftions  %£"*  ^ 
of  any   Kind.     'Tis  true,    kind    particular  spring  tf* 
Paffions  are  but  a  lower  kind  of  Goodnefs,  virtue- 
even  when  they  are  not  oppofite  to  the  gene 
ral  Good.     Thofe  calmer  Determinations  of 
the  Will,  whether  of  greater  or  lefs  Extent, 
or  fedate  ftrong  Affedtions,  or  Defires  of  the 
Good  of  others,  are  more  amiable.     Thefe 
may  be  as  much  rooted  in  the  Frame  of  the 
Soul,  or  there  may  be  as  natural  a  Difpofition 
to  them  as  to  particular  Paffions.     They  tell 
us,  That  "  Virtue  fhould  wholly  fpring  from 
"  Reafon  5"    as  if  Reafon  or  Knowledge  of 
any  true    Propolition   could  ever   move   to 
Adtion  where  there  is  no  End  propofed,  and 
no  Affe&ion  or  Defire  toward  that  End  *. 
For  this  fee  Treatife  IV.  SeS.  i.  and  ii. 

THE   ultimate  End,   according  to  many 
of  our  Moralifts,  is  to  each  one  his  own  Hap- 

*  Thefe  Gentlemen  jhould  either  remember  the  common  Doftrine 
of  the  Schools,  or  elfe  confute  it  better  ;  that  the  vrfoaifttrts  which 
is  neceffary  in  virtuous  Aftions  is  opg£/$  /3*  K<i\J\iM\  ;  And  that 
Virtue  needs  not  only  the  toyov  d>M,  but  the  optgtv  3f  0«p.  Thefe 
very  Authors  who  deny  any  Affections  or  Motions  of  the  Will  to 
be  the  proper  Springs  offublime  Virtue,  yet,  inconfiflently  with 
themfelves,  mufl  allow  in  Men  of  fublime  Viriue,  and  even  m 
the  Deity  too,  a,  fettled  Difpofition  of  Will,  or  a,  conftttnt  Deter 
mination,  or  Defire  to  aft  in  Conformity  to  Reafon,  or  a  fixed 
Affettion  toward  a  certain  Manner  of  Condutt.  Now  an  ill-natur'd 
Adverfary  would  call  this  an  Inftinft,  an  EJJential  or  Natural 
Difpofition  of  Will,  an  AffedHonate  Determination  toward  * 
very  fublime  Objeft  prefe»ted  by  the  Under/landing,  See  Ariftotle'* 
Magn.  Moral.  Lib,  i.  c.  18,  3^.  and  Lib.  ii.  c.  7  &  8.  and  in 
many  other  Places* 

O  2  pinefs  $ 
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Sea.  -$.pinefs  >  and  yet  this  he  feeks  by  Inftindt. 
Now  may  not  another  Injlinft  toward  the 
Publick,  or  the  Good  of  others,  be  as  proper 
a  Principle  of  Virtue,  as  the  Injlinffi  toward 
private  Happinefs  ?  This  is  certain,  that 
whereas  we  behold  the  felfi/h  Actions  of 
others,  with  Indifference  at  beft,  we  fee  fome- 
thing  amiable  in  every  Adlion  which  flows 
from  kind  AffeSiiom  or  Pajfiom  toward  others ; 
if  they  be  conducted  by  Prudence,  fo  as  any 
way  to  attain  their  End,  confidently  with 
the  general  Good.  If  it  be  faid,  "  That 
"  Actions  from  Inftinft  are  not  the  Eflfed: 
*c  of  Prudence  and  Choice  "  this  Objection 
holds  full  as  ftrongly  againft  the  Adtions 
which  flow  from  Self-Love ;  fince  the  Ufe  of 
our  Reafon  is  as  requifite  to  find  the  proper 
Means  of  promoting  publick  Good,  as  private 
Good.  And  as  it  muft  be  an  Inftinff,  or  a 
Determination  previous  to  Reafon,  which 
makes  us  purfue  private  Good,  as  well  as  pub- 
lick  Good  as  our  End  \  there  is  the  fame  Occa- 
fion  for  Prudence  and  Choice,  in  the  Election 
of  proper  Means  for  promoting  of  either.  I 
fee  no  Harm  in  fuppofing,  "  That  Men  are 
"  naturally  difpos'd  to  Virtue,  and  not  left 
"  merely  indifferent,  until  fome  Profped:  of 
"  Intereft  allures  them  to  it."  Surely,  the 
Suppofition  of  a  benevolent  univerfal  Injlinft 
would  recommend  human  Nature,  and  its 
AUTHOR,  more  to  the  Love  of  a  good 
Man,  and  leave  Room  enough  for  the  Exer- 
cife  of  our  Reafon,  in  contriving  and  fettling 

Rights, 
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Rights,  Laws,  Conftitutions  ;  in  invent  ing  Se€k.  3. 
Arts,  and  praStifing  them  fo  as  to  gratify,  in T 
the  moft  effectual  manner,  that  generous  In 
clination.  And  if  we  muft  bring  in  Self- 
Love  to  make  Virtue  rational,  a  little  Re 
flection  will  difcover,  as  mall  appear  here 
after,  that  this  Benevolence  is  our  greatejl 
Happinefs  ;  and  thence  we  may  refolve  to 
cultivate,  as  much  as  poffible,  this  fweet  Dif- 
pofition,  and  to  defpife  every  oppofite  Intereft. 
Not  that  we  can  be  truly  virtuous,  if  we 
intend  only  to  obtain  the  Pleafure  which  arifes 
from  Beneficence,  without  the  Love  of  others : 
Nay,  this  very  Pleafure  is  founded  on  our 
being  confcious  of  difinterefted  Love  to  others, 
as  the  Spring  of  our  Aftions.  But  Self-In- 
terefl  may  be  our  Motive  in  ftudying  to  raife 
theie  kind  Affections,  and  to  continue  in  this 
agreeable  State  j  tho'  it  cannot  be  the  fole 
or  principal  Motive  of  any  Adtion,  which  to 
our  moral  Senfe  appears  virtuous  *. 

FROM 


*  Tis  thus  -we  muft  underftand  many  Places  of  Plato,  Ariftotle, 
Cicero,  and  others  of  the  Antients,  when  they  fpeak  of  "  a  natural 
"  JnftinS  or  Difpofaion  in  each  Being,  toward  his  own  Prefervation 
"  and  higheft  Perfection,  as  the  Spring  of  Virtue."  'Tis  acknowledged 
by  all,  thai  we  have  fetch  an  In/line^,  which  muft  operate  'very  in- 
diftinttly  at  firft,  till  we  come  to  consider  our  Gonflitution,  and  our 
feiieral  Powers.  When  we  dofo,  we  find,  according  to  them,  the  natu 
ral  Principles  ofVirtue,or  the  q>VGiK&i  c£pg]<*/,  implanted  in  us :  They 
appear  to  us  the  nobleft  Parts  of  our  Nature  j  fuch  are  our  Defires  of 
Knowledge,  our  Rclifli  for  Beauty,  efpeciallyoftheTAotd.  Kind, 
our  Sociable  Affections.  Thefe  upon  Reflection  we  find  to  be  natural 
Parts  of  our  Conftitution,  and  we  defire  t&  bring  them  to  Perfection 
from  the  firft-mentioned  general  Inftincl,  We  mujl  not  thence  con- 

O  3  Me, 
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FROM  the  preceding  Reafonings  we  fhall 
:only  draw  this  one  Inference,  which  feems 
'ticns.  the  moft  joyful  imaginable,  even  to  the  loweft 
Rank  of  Mankind,  viz.  "  That  no  external 
te  Circumftances  of  Fortune,  no  involuntary 
"  D ifad vantages ,  can  exclude  any  Mortal 
<c  from  the  mofl  heroick  Virtue!'  For  how 
fmall  foever  the  Moment  of  publick  Good  be, 
which  any  one  can  accomplifh,  yet  if  his 
Ability*  are  proportionably  fmall,  the  Virtue 
may  be  as  great  as  any  whatfoever.  Thus, 
not  only  the  Prince,  the  Statefman,  the  Ge 
neral,  are  capable  of  true  Heroifm,  tho'  thefe 
are  the  chief  Charaaers,  whofe  Fame  is  dif- 
fus'd  thro*  various  Nations  and  Ages :  but 
when  we  find  in  an  honeft  Trader,  the  kind 
Friend,  the  faithful  prudent  Advifer,  the 
charitable  and  hofpitable  Neighbour,  the  tender 
Husband^  and  affe5lionate  Parent,  the  fedate 
yet  chearful  Companion,  the  generous  AJJijlant 
of  Merit,  the  cautious  Allayer  of  Contention 
and  Debate^  the  Promoter  of  Love  and  good 
Under/landing  among  Acquaintances  5  if  we 
confider,  that  thefe  were  all  the  good  Offices 


dude,  that  all  our  Affeftions  fpring  from  Setf-Love,  or  are  ulti 
mately  purfuing  private  Good.  Diiinterefted  Affeftions  are  pre- 
fuppofedas  natural  Parts  of  our  Conftitutfan,  and  found  in  it  upon 
Reflection,  noj  raifed  by  an  Aft  of  Choice  for  fome  private  Good* 
nor  ultimately  purfuing  it.  (See  Ciccr.  de  Finib.  Lib.  iii.  8c 
Lib.  v.J  This  -mould,  be  manifeftly  contrary  to  the  moft  expre/s 
Words  of  thefe  great  Men  on  friend/hip^  Patriotifm,  and  other 
Subjects.  See  Ariftotle  in  the  Magn.  Moral.  &  Nicom.  on  Friend- 
flrip  j  and  Cicero  de  Finib.  Lib.  ii.  &  Lib.  v. 

which 
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which  his  Station  in  the  World  gave  him  an  Sedt.  3. 
Opportunity  of  performing  to  Mankind,  we 
muft  judge  this  Character  really  as  amiable, 
as  thofe,  whofe  external  Splendor  dazzles  an 
injudicious  World  into  an  Opinion,  "  That 
(C  they  are  the  only  Heroes  in  Virtue? 


O  4  SECT. 
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Se<a.  4. 

SECT.    IV. 

All  Mankind  agree  in  this  general 
Foundation  of  their  Approbation  of 
moral  Actions.  ^Tbe  Grounds  of  the 
different  Opinions  about  Morals. 


rfa!  R 


°  frew  .how  far  Mankind  agree  in 
that  which  we  have  made  the  uni- 
verfal  Foundation  of  this  moral  Senfe,  viz. 
BENEVOLENCE,  we  have  obferv'd  already  *, 
that  when  we  are  ask'd  the  Reafon  of  our  Ap 
probation  of  any  Adtion,  we  univerfally  alledge 
its  Ufefulnefs  to  the  Publick,  and  not  to  the 
Aftor  himfelf.  If  we  are  vindicating  a  cen- 
fur'd  A6tion,  and  maintaining  it  lawful,  we 
generally  make  this  one  Article  of  our  Defence, 
"  That  it  injur'd  nobody,  or  did  more  Good 
<c  than  Harm''  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  blame  any  Piece  of  Condudt,  we  fhew  it 
to  be  prejudicial  to  others,  belides  the  Affior  $ 
or  to  evidence  at  leaft  a  Negleff  of  their  In- 
tereft,  when  it  was  in  our  Power  to  ferve 
them ;  or  when  Gratitude,  natural  Affeffiiony 
or  fome  other  difinterefted  Tye  fhould  have 
rais'd  in  us  a  Study  of  their  Intereft.  If  we 
fometimes  blame  foolifli  Condud  in  others, 
without  any  Reflection  upon  its  Tendency  to 

*  See  above,  Seft.  in.  Art.  3.  Par.  5. 

fublick 
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publick  Evil,  it  is  generally  occafion'd  by  our  Sect.  4. 
Benevolence,  which  makes  us  conccrn'd  for 
the  Evils  befalling  others  *.  We  all  know 
how  great  an  Extenuation  of  Crimes  it  is,  to 
allege,  "  That  the  poor  Man  does  harm  to 
"  nobody  but  himfelf  j"  and  how  often  this 
turns  Hatred  into  Pity.  And  yet  we  fhall 
find,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  Actions 
which  are  immediately  prejudicial  'to  ourfelve?, 
and  are  often  look'd  upon  as  innocent  toward 
others,  do  really  tend  to  thepublick  Detriment  , 
by  making  us  incapable  of  performing  the 
good  Offices  we  could  otherwife  have  done, 
and  perhaps  would  have  been  inclin'd  to  do. 
This  is  the  Cafe  of  Intemperance  and  extra 
vagant  Luxury. 


II.  AND  farther,  we  may  obferve,  that  no 
A  „  .         -  •         i       w   /•  "  '  ,1  lence  the 

Action  or  any  other  rerion  was  ever  approv  a  fil 

by  us,  but  upon  fome  Apprehenfion,  well 
ill-grounded,  of  fome  really  good  moral  Qua- 
tity.  If  we  obferve  the  Sentiments  of  Men 
concerning  Adions,  we  mall  find,  that  it  is 
always  fome  really  amiable  and  benevolent  Ap 
pearance  which  engages  their  Approbation. 
We  may  perhaps  commit  Miilakes,  in  judging 
that  Actions  tend  to  the  publick  Good,  which 

*  Befide  that  mor.il  Approbation  or  Commendation,  -me  have 
etlfo  an  immediate  natural  Reli/h  for  certain  Powers  ami  Abiiitysy 
and  the  regular  Ezercife  of  them  j  anil  a  Diflike  and  Contempt  of  a 
Ferfon  roho  wants  them,  or  has  not  cultivated  them  :,  when  -we  don't 
think  of  any  Subferviency  to  a  ptt&lifk  Good.  But  this  is  rather  per 
ceiving  a  vigorous  or  &  mean  Charpfter,  than  a  virtuous  or  vitious 
one. 

do 
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Se£t.  4,  do  not ;  or  be  fo  inadvertent,  that  while  our 
Attention  is  fix'd  on  fame  partial  good  Effetfs, 
we  may  quite  overlook  many  evil  Conferences 
which  counterbalance  the  Good.  Our  Reafon 
may  be  very  deficient  in  its  Office,  by  giving 
us  partial  Reprefentations  of  the  Tendency  of 
Aftions ;  but  it  is  ftill  fome  apparent  Species 
of  Benevolence  which  commands  our  Appro 
bation.  And  this  Senfe,  like  our  other  Senfes, 
tho'  counteracted  by  flronger  Motives  of 
external  Advantage,  ceafes  not  to  operate, 
but  makes  us  uneajy  and  diffatisfy'd  with  our- 
felves ;  even  as  the  Senfe  of  Tajling  makes  us 
loath  and  diflike  the  naufeous  Potion,  which 
we  may  force  ourfelves,  from  Intereft,  to 
fwallow. 

IT  is  therefore  to  no  purpofe  to  allege 
•  here,  "  That  many  Aftions  are  really  done, 
u  and  approved,  which  tend  to  the  univerfal 
"  Detriment."  For  the  fame  way,  Actions 
are  often  performed,  and  in  the  mean  time 
approved,  which  tend  to  the  Hurt  of  the 
AStor.  But  as  we  do  not,  from  the  latter^ 
infer  the  Aflor  to  be  void  of  Self -Love,  or  a 
Senfe  of  Intereft  ;  no  more  fhould  we  infer 
from  \\\z  former,  that  fuch  Men  are  void  of  a 
Senfe  of  Morals,  or  a  Defire  of  publick  Good. 
The  Matter  is  plainly  this:  Men  are  often  miff- 
taken  in  the  Tendency  of  AcYtons  either  topub- 
lick>  or  private  Good :  Nay,  fometimes  vio 
lent  Pajfions,  while  they  laft,  will  make  them 
approve  very  bad  Actions  by  their  Moral 

Senfe  i 
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Senfe,  and  conceive  very  pernicious  ones  toSeft.  4. 

the  Agent,  to  be    advantageous:    But  this 

proves  only,    "  That  fometimes  there  may 

"  be  fome  more  violent  Motive  to  Aftion, 

<c  than  a  Senje  of  moral  Good  ;   or  that  Men 

"  by  Paffion   may  become   blind  even  to 

"  their  own  Interejl" 

BUT   to  prove   that  Men  are  void  of  a 
moral  Senfe,  we  fhould  find  fome  Inftances 
of  cruel,    malicious  Actions,  done  without 
any  Motive  of  Intereft,  realm  apparent;  and 
approv'd  without  any  Opinion  of  Tendency  to 
pub  lick  Good,   or  flowing  from    Good-will : 
We  muft  find  a  Country  where  Murder  in 
cold  Blood,   Tortures,  and  every  thing  mali 
cious^  without  any  Advantage,  is,  if  not  ap- 
provdy  at  leaft  look'd  upon  with  Indifference, 
and  raifes  no  Aver/ion  toward  the  Adlors  in 
the unconcern'd  Spectators:    We  muft  find 
Men  with  whom  the  Treacherous,  Ungrate 
ful,  Cruel,  are  in  the  fame  account  with  the 
Generous,  Friendly,  Faithful,  and  Humane; 
and  who  approve  the  latter,  no  more  than 
the  former,  in  all  Cafes  where  they  are  not 
affected  by  the  Influence  of  thefe  Difpofitions, 
or  when  the  natural  Good  or  £>u//befals  other 
Perfons.  And  it  may  be  queftion'd,  whether 
the  Univerfe,  tho'  large  enough,  and  ftor'd 
with  no  inconfiderable  Variety  of  Characters, 
will  yield  us  any  Inftance,  not  only  of  a  Na 
tion,  but  even  ot&Club,  or  zfinglePerfon,  who 
will  think  all  Adtions  indifferent,  but  thofe 
which  regard  his  own  Concerns,  IIL 
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Sett.  4. 

JII.  FROM  what  has  been  faid,  we  may 
eafi'y  account  for  the  vajl  Diverjity  of  moral 
ac-     Principles,  in    various  Nations  and  Ages  ^ 
an(j  the  Grounds  of  this  Diverjity  are  princi 
pally  thefe : 

From  <va-  i ft.  DIFFERENT  Opinions  oiHappi- 
"ions  of~  nefs^  or  natural  Good,  and  of  the  moft  effec- 
Happi-  tual  Means  to  advance  it.  Thus  in  one 
Country,  where  there  prevails  a  courageous 
Difpo/ition,  where  Liberty  is  counted  a  great 
Good,  and  War  an  inconjiderable  Evil,  all 
Infurreaions  in  Defence  of  Privileges  will 
have  the  Appearance  of  moral  Good  to  our 
Senfe,  becaufe  of  their  appearing  benevolent  j 
and  yet  the  fame  Senfe  of  moral  Good  in  Be 
nevolence,  fhall  in  another  Country,  where 
the  Spirits  of  Men  are  more  abje£t  and  timor 
ous,  where  Civil  War  appears  the  greafeji 
natural  Evil,  and  Liberty  no  great  Purchaje, 
make  the  fame  Actions  appear  odious.  So  in 
SPARTA,  where  thro'  Contempt  of  Wealth 
the  Security  of  Pofleflions  was  not  much  re 
garded,  but  the  Thing  chiefly  defir'd,,  as  ##- 
turally  good  to  the  State,  was  to  abound  in  a 
bardyJhiftingTouth  5  The  ft  ^  if  dexteroufly^per- 
form'd,  was  fo  little  odious,  that  it  received  the 
Countenance  of  a  Law  to  give  it  Impunity. 

B  u  T  in  thefe,  and  all  other  Jnftances  of 
the  like  Nature,  the  Approbation  is  founded 
on  Benevolence,  becaufe  of  fome  real,  or  ap- 

parent 
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parent  Tendency  to  the  publick  Good.  ForSefr.  4. 
we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  this  Senfe  fhould  wv^ 
oive  us,  without  Obfervation,  Ideas  of  com 
plex  Aftions,  or  of  their  natural  Tendencys 
to  Good  or  Evil:  it  only  determines  us  to 
approve  Benevolence,  whenever  it  appears  in 
any  Adtion,  and  to  hate  the  contrary.  So 
our  Senfe  of  Beauty  does  not,  without  Re 
flection,  Inftrudion  or  Obfervation,  give  us 
Ideas  of  the  regular  Solids.,  Temples,  Cirques, 
and  Theatres  ;  but  determines  us  to  approve 
and  delight  in  Uniformity  amidft  Variety, 
where-ever  we  obferve  it.  Let  us  read  the 
Preambles  of  any  Laws  we  count  unjuft,  or 
the  Vindications  of  any  difputed  Practice  by 
theMoraliJis,  and  we  mall  find,  no  doubt,  that 
Men  are  often  miftaken  in  computing  the  Ex- 
cefs  of  the  natural  good  or  evil  Confequences 
of  certain  Aftions  5  but  the  Ground  on  which 
any  Adion  is  approved,  is  ftill  fome  Tenden 
cy  to  the  greater  natural  Good  of  others, 
apprehended  by  thofe  who  approve  it. 

THE  fame  Reafon  may  remove  alfo  the  Travellers 
Objections  againft  the  Univerfality  of  this  ^^ 
Senfe,  from  fome  Story s  of  Travellers,  con-^  c«/- 
cemirigjtrange  Cruelty*  pradis'd  toward  the  $oms- 
Aged,  or  Children,  in  certain  Countrys.     If 
fuch  Adlions  be  done  in  fuch  angry  Paffi- 
ons,  they  only  prove,  that  other  Motives, 
or  Springs  of  Adlion,  may  overpower  Bene 
volence  in  itsjfrongeji  Ties :  and  if  they  really 
be  univerfally  allowed,  look'd  upon  as  inno 
cent, 
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Seft.  4. cent,  and  vindicated;  it  is  certainly  under 
Appearance  of  Benevolence  $  fuch  as  to 
fecure  them  from  Infults  of  Enemys,  to  a- 
void  the  Infirmity's  of  Age,  which  perhaps 
appear  greater  Evils  than  Death,  or  to  free 
the  vigorous  and  ufeful  Citizens  from  the 
Charge  of  maintaining  them,  or  the  Trou 
bles  of  Attendance  upon  them.  A  Love  of 
Pleafure  and  Eafe,  may  in  the  immediate 
Agents  be  ftronger  in  fome  Inftances,  than 
Gratitude  toward  Parents,  or  natural  Af- 
fettion  to  Children.  But  that  fuch  Nations 
are  continued,  notwithftanding  all  the  Toil 
in  educating  their  Young,  is  (till  a  fufficient 
Proof  of  natural  Affe&ion:  For  I  fanfy  we 
are  not  to  imagine  any  nice  Laws  in  fuch 
Places,  compelling  Parents  to  a  proper  Edu 
cation  of  fome  certain  Number  of  their  Off- 
fpring.  We  know  very  well  that  an  Ap 
pearance  of  publick  Good  was  the  Ground 
of  Laws  equally  barbarous,  enafted  by  L  Y- 
c  u  R  G  u  s  and  SOLON,  of  killing  the  De- 
form'd,  or  Weak,  to  prevent  a  burdenfome 
Croud  of  ufelefs  Citizens. 

A  LATE  ingenious  Author  *  has  juftly 
obferv'd  the  Abfurdity  of  the  monjlrous  Tajle> 
which  has  poffefs'd  both  the  Readers  and 
Writers  of  Travels.  They  are  fparing 
enough  in  Accounts  of  the  natural  Affeffiions, 
the  Family  s,  AJficiations,  Friend/hips,  Clans, 
of  the  Indians;  and  as  tranfiently  do  they 

*  I,d.  Shafcsbury,  Vol.  i,  p.  346,  7,  8,  9,  &c. 

mention 
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mention    their  Abhorrence    of  Treachery  St£L  4, 
among  themfelves;  their Pronenefs,  to  mutual 
Aid,  and   to  the  Defence  of  their  feveral 
States  -,  their  Contempt  of  Death  in  Defence 
of  their  Country,  or  upon  Points  of  Honour, 

"  Thefe  are  but  common  Storys. No  need 

"  to  travel  to  the  Indies  for  what  we  fee  in 
"  Europe  every  Day."  The  Entertainment 
therefore  in  thefe  ingenious  Studys  confifts 
chiefly  in  exciting  Horror,  and  making  Men 
Jlare*  The  ordinary  Employment  of  the 
Bulkof  the  Indians  in  Support  of  their  Wives 
and  Offspring,  or  Relations,  has  nothing  of 
the  Prodigious :  But  a  Human  Sacrifice,  a 
Feaft  upon  Enemys  Carcafes,  can  raife  an 
Horror  and  Admiration  of  the  wondrous 
Barbarity  of  Indians,  in  Nations  no  Stran 
gers  to  the  Majfacre  at  Paris,  the  Irijh  Re 
bellion,  or  the  Journals  of  the  Inquifition. 
Thefe  they  behold  with  religious  Veneration ; 
but  the  Indian  Sacrifices,  flowing  from  a  like 
Perverfion  of  Humanity  by  Superftition,  raife 
the  higheft  Abhorrence  and  Amazement. 
What  is  moft  furprizing  in  thefe  Studys,  is  the 
wondrous  Credulity  of  fome  Gentlemen  of 
great  Pretenfions  in  other  Matters  to  Caution 
of  Aflent,  for  thefe  marvellous  Memoirs  of 
Monks,  Friars,  Sea-Captains,  Pirates ;  and 
for  the  Hijlorys,  Annals,  Chronology*,  received 
by  oral  Tradition,  or  Hieroglyphicks. 


MEN  have  Reafon  given  them,  to  ju 

r     ,        _,        ,  J     r&  ,      .          .       '          J 

of  the  Tendencys  of    their    Aaions,  that 

they 
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Sect.  4.they  may  not  ftupidly  follow  the  firil  Ap- 
^V^-/ pearance  ofpublick  Good?  but  it  is ftiU  fome 
Appearance   of   Good  which    they   purfue. 
And  it  is  ftrange,  that  Reafon  is  univerfally 
allow'd  to  Men,  notwithftanding  all  the  ftu- 
pid   ridiculous  Opinions   received  in   many 
Places;  and  yet   abfurd   Pradlices,  founded 
upon  thofe  very  Opinions^  (hall  feem  an  Ar 
gument  againft  any  moral  Senfe,  altho'  the 
bad  Conduct  is  not  owing  to  any  Irregularity 
in  the  moral  Senfe,  but  to  a  wrong  Judg 
ment  or  Opinion,     If  putting  the  Aged  to 
Death,  with  all  its  Confequences,  really  tends 
to  the  publick  Good,  and  the  lejjer  Mijery  of 
the  Aged)  it  is,  no  doubt  Jit/ii/iable-,  nay,  per 
haps  the  Aged  choofe  it,   in  Hopes  of  a  fu 
ture    State.     If  a  deform  d  or   weak  Race 
could  never,  by  Ingenuity  and  Arr,   make 
themfelves  ufeful  to  Mankind,  but  (hould 
grow  an  abiblutely  unfupportable  Burden,  fo 
as  to  involve  a  whole  State  in  Mifery,  it  is 
juft  ro  put  them  to  Death*     This  all  allow 
to  bey  w/?,  in  the  Cafe  of  an  over-loaded  Boat 
in  a  Storm.     And  as  for  killing  of  their  Chil 
dren,   when  Parents  are  fufficiently  ftock'd, 
it  is  perhaps  praftis'd,    and    allow'd  from 
Self-Love ;  but  I  can  fcarce  think  it  pafles  for 
a  good  A6tion  any- where.     If  Wooam  Stone y 
or  Metal  be  DEITIES,  have  Government, 
and  Power ,  and  have  been  the  Authors  of 
Benefits  to  us ;  it  is  morally  amiable  to  praife 
and  worfhip  them.     Or  if  the  true  DEITY 
be  pleas'd  with  Worfhip  before  Statues,  or 

any 
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any  other  Symbol  of  fome  more  immediat&zQi.  4* 
Prefence  or  Influence  $  Image-Worfoip  is  vir- 
tuous.  If  />£  delights  in  Sacrifices,  Penances, 
Ceremony  's,  Cringings  ;  they  are  a/I  laudable. 
Our  Senfe  of  Virtue  generally  leads  us  ex- 
adtly  enough  according  to  our  Opinions;  and 
therefore  the  abfurd  Practices  which  prevail 
in  the  World,  are  much  better  Arguments 
that  Men  have  no  Reafon,  than  that  they 
have  no  moral  Senfe  of  Beauty  in  Aftions. 


IV.  THE  next  Ground  of  Diver/It  y  i 
Sentiments,  is  the  Diver/ity  of  Syjtems,  tosems  , 

TV  it  r  c          /"i     /-\    •    •  r       pervert  tne 

which  Men,  trom  rooliih  Opinions,  confine  moral 
their   Benevolence.     We  intimated  above  *tse 
that  itis  regular  and  beautiful,  to  havey?r0fl- 
ger  Benevolence  toward  the  moral/y  good  Parts 
of  Mankind,  who  are  ufeful  to  the  Whole, 
than  toward  the  ufelejs  or  pernicious.     Now, 
if  Men  receive  a  low  or  bafe  Opinion  of  any 
Body,  or  SeftofM.cn  5  if  they  imagine  them 
bent  upon  the  Deftruftion  of  the  morevalu- 
ableParts,  or  but  ufelefsBurdens  of  the  Earth  ; 
Benevolence  itfelf  will  lead  them  to  neglect 
the  Interefts  of  fuch,  and  to  fupprefs  them. 
This  is  the  Reafon  why,  among  Nations  who 
have  high  Notions  of  Virtue,  every  Adtion 
toward  an  Enemy  may  pafs  ivi  juft;  why 
ROMANS   and  GREEKS    could  approve  of 
making  thofe  they  call'd  Barbarians,  Slaves. 

*    See  Sefl.  iii.  Art,  10.   Far.  i. 
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Se<3.  4. 

^v^  A  LATE  ingenious  Author  *  juftly  ob- 
^//^•ferves,  "  That  the  various  Stffr,  Party 3, 
virtue.  "  Fatfions,  Cabals  of  Mankind  in  larger 
"  Society s,  are  all  influenced  by  a  publick 
<c  Spirit :  That  fome  generous  Notions  of 
<c  publick  Goody  fomeftrong  friendly  Difpo- 
"  fitions,  raife  them  at  firft,  and  excite  Men 
"  of  the  fame  Faction  or  Cabal  to  the  moft 
<£  difintcrefted  mutual  Succour  and  Aid : 
tc  That  all  the  Contentions  of  the  different 
"  Factions,  and  even  the  fierceft  Wars  againft 
*c  each  other,  are  influenc'd  by  a  fociable 
cc  publick  Spirit  in  a  limited  Syftem."  But 
certain  it  is,  that  Men  are  little  oblig'd  to 
thofe,  who  often  artfully  raife  and  foment 
this  Party  Spirit;  orcamonize  them  into  fe- 
veral  Scds  for  the  Defence  of  very  trifling 
Caufes.  Affociations  for  innocent  Commerce^ 
or  Manujactures ;  Cabals  for  Defence  of  Li 
berty,  againft  a  tyrant;  or  even  lower  Clubs 
for  Pleafantry>  or  Improvement  by  Conver- 
fation,  are  very  amiable  and  good.  But 
when  Mens  Heads  are  filled  with  fome  tri 
fling' Opinions ;  when  defigning  Men  raife 
in  their  Minds  fome  unaccountable  Notion 
of  SanEtity  and  Religion,  in  Tenets  or  Prac 
tices,  which  neither  increafe  our  Love  to 
GOD,  or  our  own  Species ;  when  the  feveral 
Fadions  are  taught  to  look  upon  each  other 
as  odious,  contemptible^  profane,  becaufe  of 

*  Ld;  Shafcesbury's  Effay  on  Wit  and  Humour,  Part  iii. 
Seel.  it.  Vol.  i,  p.  «io. 

their 
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their   different  Tenets   or  Opinions  ;  even  Sect.  4. 
when  thefe  Tenets,  whether  true  or  falfe,  are  w^v^-* 
perhaps  perfectly  ufelefsto  the  publick  Go^d ; 
when  the  keeneft  Paffions  are  rais'd  about 
fuch  Trifles,    and  Men  begin  to  hate  each 
other  for  what,  of  irfelf,  has  no  Evil  in  it ; 
and  to  love  the  Zealots  of  their  own  Sect  for 
what  is  no  way  valuable  -,    nay,   even  for 
their  Fury,  Rage,  and  Malice  againft  oppofite 
Sects  j  (which  is  what  all  Partys  commonly  call 
Zeal)  'tis  then  noWonder,  if  our  mordlSenfe  be 
much  impair 'd,  and  our  natural  Notions  of 
Good  and  Ew'/al mod  loft,  when  our  Admi 
ration  >  and  Love  or  Contempt,  and  Hatred ',  are 
thus  perverted  from  their  natural  Objects. 

I  F  any  Mortals  are  fo  happy  as  never  to 
have  heard  of  the  Party-Tenets  of  moil  of 
our  Sects  ;  or,  if  they  have  heard  of  them, 
have  either  never  efpous'd  any  Sect,  or  all 
equally ;  they  bid  faireft  for  a  truly  natural 
and  good  Difpofition,  becaufe  their 'Tempers 
have  never  been  foured  about  vain  Triries  j 
nor  have  they  contracted  any  Sullennefs  or 
'Rancour  againft  any  Part  of  their  own  Kind. 
If  any  Opinions  deferve  to  be  contended  for, 
they  arethofe  which  give  us  lovely  Ideas  of 
the  DEITY,  and  of  our  Fellow-Creatures  : 
If  any  Opinions  deferve  Oppofition,  they  are 
fuch  as  raife  Scruples  in  our  Minds  about  the 
Goodnejs  of  PROVIDENCE,  or  reprefent 
our  Fellow-Creatures  as  bafe  and  felfijh^  by 
inftilling  into  us  fome  ill-natur'd,  cunning, 

P  2  fhrewd 
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Sedl.  4.fhrewd  Infinuations, <c  That  our  moftgene- 
*  <c  rous  A&ions  proceed  wholly  from  felfi/h 
<c  Views''  This  wife  Philofophy  of  fome 
Moderns,  after  EPICURUS,  muftbe fruit- 
ful  of  nothing  but  Difcontent,  Sufpicion,  and 
Jealoufy ;  a  State  infinitely  worfe  than  any 
little  tranlitory  Injurysy  to  which  we  might 
be  expos'd  by  a  good-natur'd  Credulity.  But 
Thanks  be  to  the  kind  A  u  T  H  o  R  of  our  Na 
ture,  that  infpiteof  fuch  Opinions,  our  Na 
ture  itielf  leads  us  into  Friend(hipy  TruJ}, 
and  mutual  Confidence. 

WERE  we  freely  converfant  with  Rob 
bers,  who  fhew  a  moral  Senfe  in  the  equal  or 
proportionable  Divifion  of  their  Prey,  and  in 
Faith  to  each  other,  we  fhould  find  they 
have  their  own  fublime  moral  Ideas  of  their 
Party,  as  generous,  courageous,  trufty,  nay 
bonejl  too  5  and  that  thofe  we  call  boneft  and 
induftrioiiSi  are  imagined  by  them  to  be 
mean-Jointed^  felfifo,  cburlifh,  or  luxu 
rious  \  on  whom  that  Wealth  is  ill  beftow'd, 
which  therefore  they  would  apply  to  better 
Ufes,  to  maintain  gallanter  Men,  who  have 
a  Right  to  a  Living  as  well  as  their  Neigh 
bours,  who  are  their  profefs'd  Enemys. 
Nay,  if  we  obferve  the  Difcourfe  of  our 
profefs'd  Debauchees,  our  mojl diflblute  Rakes, 
we  (hall  find  their  Vices  cloath'd,  in  their 
Imaginations,  with  fome  amiable  Drefs  of 
Liberty,  Genero/ity,  juft  Refentment  againft 
the  Contrivers  of  artful  Rules  to  cnflavc  Men, 
and  rob  them  of  their  Pleafures.  PER- 
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Sect.  4« 


PERHAPS  never  any  Men  purfu'd 
long  with  Peace  of  Mind,  without  fome  fuch 
deluding  Imagination  of  moral  Good  *,  while 
they  may  be  ftill  inadvertent  to  the  barbarous 
and  inhuman  Cvnfequences  of  their  Actions, 
The  Idea  of  an  ill-natured  Villain  is  too 
frightful  ever  to  become  familiar  to  any  Mor 
tal.  Hence  we  (hall  find,  that  the  bafefr 
Aftiom  are  drefs'd  in  fome  tolerable  Mask. 
What  others  call  Avarice,  appears  to  the 
Agent  ^prudent  Care  of  a  Family,  or  Friends  ; 
Fraud  \  artful  Condutt  \  Malice  and  Revenge, 
&juft  Senfe  of  Honour,  and  a  Vindication  of 
our  Right  in  Poflefiions,  or  Fame;  Fire  and 
Sword,  and  Defolation,  among  Enemys,  ajujt 
thorow  Defence  of  our  Country  ;  Perfecution, 
a  Zeal  for  the  Truth,  and  for  the  eternal 
Happinefsof  Men,  which  Hereticks  oppofe. 
In  all  thefe  Inftances,  Men  generally  act  from 
a  Senfe  of  Virtue  upon  falfe  Opinions,  and 
miftaken  Benevolence  ;  upon  wrong  or  partial 
Views  ofpublick  Good,  and  the  Means  to  pro 
mote  it  ;  or  upon  very  narrow  Syftems  form'd 
by  like/bo/i/h  Opinions.  It  is  not  a  Delight  in 
the  Mifery  of  others,  or  Malice,  which  oc- 
cafions  the  horrid  Crimes  which  fill  our 
Hiftorys;  but  generally  an  injudicious,  un- 
reafonable  TLnthufiafm  for  fome  kind  of 
limited  Virtue. 


See  below,  $<ft.  vi.  Art,  2.  Par.  i 
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Infant  f  apt  ens  nomen  ferat,  aquus  iniqui, 
Ultra,  quam  fain  eft,  VIRTUTEM  fi  petat 
ipjam  -{-. 


i-       v.  T  H  E  laft  Ground  ofDiverffty  which 

WOW  of  1         s*   i/»    st     •  •  •  r     i          yrr'U 

the  divine  occurs,  are  mefat/e  Opinions  of  the  /r  ///  or 
Z/^ze^  of  the  DEITY.  To  obey  thefe  we 
are  determin'd  from  Gratitude^  and  a  £*«/£ 
of  -R/^/  imagined  in  the  DEITY,  to  dif- 
pofe  at  Pleafure  the  Fortunes  of  his  Creatures. 
This  is  fo  abundantly  known  to  have  pro- 
duc'd  Pollys,  Super/fattens  >  Murders,  Deva- 
Jlatiam  of  Kingdoms,  from  a  Senfe  of  Virtue 
and  Duty,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  par 
ticular  Inftances.  Only  we  may  obferve, 
<c  That  all  thofe  Pollys,  or  Barbarity*,  rather 
f  e  confirm  than  deftroy  the  Opinion  of  a  moral 
"  Senfe  ;"  fince  fhe  DEITY  is  believ'd  to 
have  a  Right  to  difpofe  of  his  Creatures; 
and  Gratitude  to  him,  if  he  be  conceived 
good,  rnuit  move  us  to  Obedience  to  his  Will: 
if  he  be  not  conceived  good,  Self-Love  may 
overcome  our  moral  Senfe  of  the  Action 
which  we  undertake  to  avoid  his  Fury. 

A  s  for  the  Vices  which  commonly  pro 
ceed  from  Love  of  Pleafure,  or  any  violent 
Pajjion,  fince  generally  the  Agent  is  ibon  fen- 
fible  of  their  Evil,  and  that  Ibmetimes  amidft 
the  Heat  of  the  Adtion,  they  only  prove, 


Her.  Lp.  6.  Lib.  i.  yen  if 

!!  That 
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"  That  this  moral  Senfe   and  Benevolence  &e&,  4. 

"  may  be  overcome  by  the  more  importunate 
"  Solicitations  of  other  Dejires." 


VI.  B  E  F  o  R  E  we  leave  this  Subjeft,  it  is 
neceflary  to  remove  one  of  the  ftrongeft  Ob-{^ 
jedtions  againft  what  has  been  faid  fo  often, 
viz.  "  That  this  Senfe  is  natural,  and  inde- 
"  pendent  on Cuflom  and  Education''     The 
Objection  is  this,  u  That  we  (hall  find  fame 
"  Attiom  always  attended  with  the  ftrongeft 
u  Abhorrence,  even  at  firft  View,  in  fome 
"  whole  Nations,  in  which  there  appears 
£C  nothing  contrary  to  Benevolence-,  and  that 
<c  ihcjatne  Affiom  fhall  in  another  Nation 
<c  be  counted  innocent,  or  honourable.     Thus 
"  Inceft,  among  Chriftians,   is  abhorr'd  at 
<c  firft  Appearance  as  much  as  Murder ;  even 
<*  by  thofe  who  do  not  know  or  reflect  upon 
"  any  neceflary  Tendency  of  it  to  the  Detri- 
<c  ment  of  Mankind.     Now  we  generally 
"  allow,  that  what  is  from  Nature  in  one 
•"  Nation,   would  be  fo  in  all.     This  Ab- 
<c  horrence  therefore  cannot  be  from  Nature, 
*«  fince  in  G  R  E  i:  c  E,   the  marrying  Half- 
u  fitters  was  counted/&owo«r^/<?;  and  among 
£<  the  Perjian  M  AG  r,  the  marry  ing  of  Mo- 
w  thers.     Say   they  then,   may  not  all  our 
<4  Approbation  or  Dijlike  of  Adtions  arife  the 
u  fame  way  from  Cujiom  and  Education  ?" 

T  H  E  Anfwer  to  this  maybe  eafily  found 
from  what  is  already  faid.     Had  we  no  mo- 

?  ral 
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Scd."  4.  ral  Senfe  natural  to  us,  we  (hould  only  look 
upon  Incejl  as  hurtful  to  ourfelves,  and  flmn 
it,  and  never  difapprove  other  incejluous  Per- 
fbns,  more  than  we  do  a  broken  Merchant  *y 
Yo  that  ftill  this  Abhorrence  fuppofes  a  Senfe 
of  moral  Good.     And  farther,  it  is  true,  that 
many  who  abhor  Inceft  do  not  know,  or  re- 
fled:  upon  the  natural  Tendency  of  fome  fores 
pf  Incejl  to   the    publick  Detriment:   but 
where-ever  it  is  hated,  it  is  apprehended  as 
offenfive  to  the  DEITY,  and  that  it  expofes 
the  Perfon  concerned  to  his  juft  Vengeance. 
Now  it  is  uniyerfally  acknowledg'd  to  be  the 
grofleft    Ingratitude   and  Bafenefs,    in   any 
Creature,  to    counteract  the  Will    of   the 
DEITY,   to  whom  it  is  under  fuch  Obliga 
tions.     This  then  is  plainly  a  moral    evil 
Quality  apprehended  in  Incejl^  and  reducible 
to  the  general   Foundation  of  Malice -,   or 
rather  Want  of  "Benevolence.     Nay  farther, 
where  this  Opinion,  '<  That  Inceft  is  offen- 
<c  five  to  the  D  E  i  T  Y,"  prevails,  Inceft  muft 
have  another  direct  Contrariety  to  Benevo 
lence  j  fince  we  muft  apprehend  the  Incejluous, 
as  expoling  an  Aflfociate,  who  fhould  be  dear 
to  him  by  the  Ties  of  Nature,  to  the  loweft 
State  of  Mifery  and  Eafenefe^   Infamy  and  * 
Punijhment.     But  in  thofe  Countrys  where 
no  fuch  Opinion  prevails  of  the  DEITY'S 
abhorring  or  prohibiting  Incejl ;  if  no  ob 
vious  natural  Evils  attend  it,  it  may  be  look'd 
upon  as  innocent.     And  farther,  as  Men  who 
have  the  Senfe  of  Tajling^  may,  by  Company 

and 
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and  Education,  have  Prejudices  againft  Meats  SecS.  4. 
they  never  tailed,  as  unjavoury,  fo  may  Men 
who  have  a  moral  Senfe,  acquire  an  Opinion 
by  implicit  Faith,  of  the  moral  Evil  of  Aftions, 
altho'  they  do  not  themfelves  difcern  in  them 
any  Tendency  to  natural  Evil  $  imagining 
that  others  do  :  or,  by  Education,  they  may 
have  fome  Ideas  affociated,  which  raife  an 
Abhorrence  without  Reafon.  But  without  a 
moral  Senfe  we  could  receive  no  Prejudice 
againft  Actions,  under  any  other  View  thaa 
as  naturally  dif advantageous  to  ourfelves. 

VII.  THE  Univerfality  of  this  moral  Senfe,Mor*l 
and  that  it  is  antecedent  to  Inftruftion,  may 
appear  from  obferving  the  Sentiments  of  Chil- 
dren,  upon  hearing  the  Storys  with  which 
they  are  commonly  entertained  as  foon  as  they 
underftand  Language.  They  always  paf- 
fionately  intereft  themfelves  on  that  fide  where 
Kindnefs  and  Humanity  are  found ;  and  deteft 
the  Gruel,  the  Covetous,  the  Seljifh,  or  the 
treacherous.  How  ftrongly  do  we  fee  their 
Paffions  of  Joy,  Sorrow,  Love,  and  Indigna 
tion,  mov'd  by  thefe  moral  Reprefentations, 
even  thoj  there  have  been  no  Pains  taken  to 
give  them  Ideas  of  a  DEITY,  of  Laws,  of 
&  future  State,  or  of  the  more  intricate  Ten 
dency  of  the  univerfal  Good  to  that  of  each 
Individual ! 


SECT, 
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Sea.  5. 

SECT.    V- 

A  farther  Confirmation,  that  we  have 
pra&ical  Difpofitions  to  Virtue 
implanted  in  our  Nature  5  with  a 
farther  Explication  of  our  Benevolent 
Inftin&s  of  various  Kindsy  with  the 
additional  Motives  of  Intereft, 
Honour,  Shame  and  Pity. 


^/I.  TT7E  have  already  endeavoured  to 
\ \  prove,  "  That  there  is  a  univerfal 
"  'Determination  to  Benevolence  in  Mankind, 
"  even  toward  the  rnoft  diftant  Parts  of  the 
"  Species :"  But  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that 
all  benevolent  Affedions  are  of  one  Kind, 
or  alike  ftrong.  There  are  nearer  and 
ftronger  Kinds  of  Benevolence,  when  the 
Objects  ftand  in  fome  nearer  Relations  to 
ourfelves-,  which  have  obtained  diftindt 
Names;  fuch  as  natural  Ajf'eElion^  Gratitude, 
Efteem. 

ONE    Species  of  natural  Affe&ion,    viz, 

•  that  in  Parents  towards  their  Children,   has 

been  confider'd    already  *  ;    we   fhall   only 


*  See  above,  Sett.  ii.  Art.  9.  P#r.  i,  3-. 

obferve 
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obferve  farther,  That  there  is  the  fame  kind  Sect.  5. 
ofAffeftion  among  collateral  Relations \  tho'  C/VV 
in  a  weaker  Degree  j  which  is  univerfally  ob- 
fervable,  where  no  Oppofitionof  Inter  eft  pro 
duces  contrary  Actions,  or  counterbalances 
the  Power  of  \ti\snatural  Ajfeffion* 

WE  may  alfo  obferve,  that  as  to  the  Not  found- 
AJfeftion  of  Parents,  it  cannot  be  entirely^  °*  Me~ 
founded  on  Merit  and  Acquaintance  $  not  quaint- 
only  becaufe  it  is  antecedent  to  all  Acquain- 
tance,  which  might  occafion  Efteem ;  but  be 
caufe  it  operates  where  Acquaintance  would 
produce  Hatred,  even  toward  Children  appre 
hended  to  be  vitious.  And  this  Affeftion  is 
farther  confirm'd  to  be  from  NATURE, 
becaufe  it  is  always  obferv'd  to  defcendy  and 
riot  afcendfaom  Children  to  Parents  mutu 
ally.  NATURE,  who  feems  fometimes  fru 
gal  in  her  Operations,  has  ftrongly  deter- 
min'd  Parents  to  the  Care  of  their  Children, 
becaufe  they  univerfally  ftand  in  abfolute 
need  of  Support  from  them ;  but  has  left  it 
to  Reflexion,  and  a  Senfe  of  Gratitude,  to 
produce  Returns  of  Love  in  Children,  toward 
fuch  tender  kind  Benefactors,  who  very  fel- 
dom  ftand  in  fuch  abfolute  Need  of  Support 
from  their  Pofterity,  as  their  Children  did 
from  them.  Now,  did  Acquaintance  or 
Merit  produce  natural  dffettion,  we  furely 
fhould  find  itftrongeft  in  Children,  on  whom 
a}l  the  Obligations  are  laid  by  a  thoufancj 

good 
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5e£t.  5.  good  Offices ;  which  yet  is  quite  contrary 
\^>f\J  to  Obfervation.  Nay,  this  Principle  feems 
not  confin'd  to  Mankind,  but  extends  to 
other  Animals,  where  yet  we  fcarcely  ever 
fuppofe  any  Ideas  of  Merit ;  and  is  obferv'd 
to  continue  in  them  no  longer  than  the  Ne- 
ceffitys  of  their  Young  require.  Nor  could 
it  be  of  any  Service  to  the  Young  that  it 
fhould,  fmce  when  they  are  grown  up,  they 
can  receive  little  Benefit  from  the  Love  of 
their  Dams.  But  as  it  is  otherwife  with  ra 
tional  Agents*  fo  their  Ajfettions  are  of  lon 
ger  Continuance,  even  during  their  whole 
Lives. 

Gratitude.  H.  B  u  T  nothing  will  give  us  a  jufter  Idea 
of  the  wife  Order  in  which  human  Nature  is 
form'd  for  univerfal  Love,  and  mutual  good 
Offices,  than  confidering  tbatftrong  Attrac 
tion  of  Benevolence,  which  we  call  Gratitude. 
Every  one  knows  thatBenefaence  toward  our- 
felves  makes  a  much  deeper  Impreffion  upon 
us,  and  raifes  Gratitude,  or  zftronger  Love 
toward  the  Benefa&or,  than  equal  Beneficence 
toward  a  third  P  erf  on  *.  Now  becaufe  of 
the  great  Numbers  of  Mankind,  their  diftant 
Habitations,  and  the  Incapacity  of  any  one 
to  be  remarkably  ufeful  to  great  Multitudes ; 
that  our  Benevolence  might  not  be  quite  dif- 
trafted  with  Maultiplicity  of  Objects,  whofe 
equal  Virtues  would  equally  recommend 

*  See  above,  Seft.  ii,  drt.  6.  Par.  3 . 

them 
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them  to  our  Regard ;  or  become  ufelefs,  by  Se<5l  5. 
being  equally  extended  to  Multitudes,  whole 
Interefts  we  could  not  underftand,  nor  be  ca 
pable  of  promoting,  having  no  Intercourfe  of 
Offices  with  them;  NATURE  has  fo  well 
ordered  it,  that  as  our  Attention  is  more  raifed 
by  thofe  good  Offices  which  are  done  to  our- 
felves  or  our  Friends,  fo  they  caufe  a  ftronger 
Senfe  of  Approbation  in  us,  and  produce  a 
ftronger  Benevolence  toward  the  Authors  of 
them.  This  we  call  Gratitude.  And  thus  a 
Foundation  is  laid  for  joyful  AJjbciatiom  in  all 
kinds  of  Bufinefs,  and  virtuous  Friendships. 

B  Y  this  Conflitution  alfo  the  Benefactor  is 
more  encouraged  in  his  Beneficence,  and  bet 
ter  fecur'd  of  an  Increafe  of  Happinefs  by 
grateful  Returns  *,  than  if  his  Virtue  were 
only  to  be  honour'd  by  the  colder  general 
Sentiments  of  Perfons  unconcern'd,  who 
could  not  know  his  Neceffitys,  nor  how  to 
be  profitable  to  him ;  efpecially,  when  they 
would  all  be  equally  determin'd  to  love  in 
numerable  Multitudes,  whole  equal  Virtues 
would  have  the  fame  Pretenfions  to  their 
Love. 

THE  univerfal  Benevolence  toward  all 
Men,  we  may  compare  to  that  Principle  of 
Gravitation^  which  perhaps  extends  to  all 


*  See  above,  S*#«iii,  Art.  a,  P,<*r.  a, 

Bodvs 
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Se<5t.  5.  Bodys  in  the  Univerfe  ;  but  increafes  as  the 
*~^r*~*  Diftance  is  diminifh'd,  and  \sftrongeft  when 
Bodys  come  to  touch  each  other.  Now  this 
Increafe,  upon  nearer  Approach,  is  as  neceffary 
as  that  there  fhould  be  any  Attraction  at  all. 
Foi  -z  general  Attraction,  equal  in  all  Diftances> 
would  by  the  Contrariety  of  fuch  Multitudes 
of  equal  Forces,  put  an  End  to  all  Regularity 
of  Motion,  and  perhaps  flop  it  altogether. 
Befide  this  general  Attraction,  the  Learned 
in  thefe  Subjects  fhew  us  a  great  many  other 
Attractions  among  feveral  Sorts  of  Bodys, 
anfrv  ::ring  to  fome  particular  Sorts  of  Paffions, 
from  furne  fpecial  Caufes.  And  that  Attrac 
tion  or  Force  by  which  the  Parts  of  each 
Body  cohere,  may  repreient  the  Self-Love  of 
each  Individual. 

THESE  different  Sorts  of  Love  to  Perfons 

according  to  their  nearer  Approaches  to  our- 

felves  by  their  Benefits,    is  obfervable  in  the 

high   Degree   of  Love,    which   Heroes  .and 

Lawgivers   univerfally  obtain  in  their  own 

Countrys,  above  what  they  find  abroad,  even 

among  thofe  who  are  not  infenfible  of  their 

Virtues ;  and  in  all  the  ftrong  Ties  of  Friend- 

yZ>//>,  Acquaintance,  Neighbourhood,  Partner- 

Jkip  ;  which  are  exceedingly  neceffary  to  the 

Order  and  Happinefs  of  Human  Society. 

III.  FROM  confideringthat»^/^r^/Gr^/////^, 

honour.  ,    7  ,  .  .   , 

and  Love  toward  our  BenefaStors^  which  was 

already 
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already  (hewn  to  be  difinterefted* ;  we  are  Sect,  r. 
eafily  led  to  confider  another  Determination 
of  our  Minds ,  equally  natural  with  theyir- 
/tf^r,  which  is  to  defire  and  delight  in  the 
good  Opinion  and  Love  of  othert,  even  when 
we  expect  no  other  Advantage  from  them, 
except  what  flows  from  this  Conftitution, 
whereby  HONOUR  is  made  an  immediate 
Good.  This  Defire  of  Honour  I  would  call 
AMBITION,  had  not  Cujtom  join'd  fome 
evil  Ideas  to  that  Word,  making  it  denote 
fucha.  violent  Dejire  of Honour,  and  of  Power 
alfo,  as  will  make  us  flop  at  no  bafe  Means 
to  obtain  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
by  NATURE  fubjected  to  a  grievous  Senfa- 
tion  ofMtfery,  from  the  unfavourable  Opini 
ons  of  others  concerning  us,  even  when  we 
dread  no  other  Evil  from  them.  This  we 
call  SHAME;  which  in  the  fame  manner 
is  conflituted  an  immediate  Evil,  as  we  faid 
Honour  was  an  immediate  Good. 

Now,  were  there  no  moral  Senfe,  or  had 
we  no  other  Idea  of  Actions  but  as  advan 
tageous  or  hurtful,  I  fee  no  Reafon  why  we 
ftiould  be  delighted  with  Honour,  or  fubjcct- 
ed  to  the  Uneafinefe  of  Shame ;  or  how  it 
could  ever  happen,  that  a  Man,  who  is  fe- 
cure  from  Punilhment  for  any  Action,  mould 
ever  be  uneafy  at  its  being  known  to  all  the. 
World.  The  World  may  have  an  Opinion 


*  See  above,  Seel,  ii.  Art.  6, 

of 
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of  him  as  pernicious  to  his  Neighbours;  but 
what  fubjefts  his  Eafe  to  this  Opinion  of 
the  World?  Why,  perhaps,  he  fhall  not  be 
fo  much  trufted  henceforward  in  Bufinefs, 
and  fo  fuffer  Lofs.  If  this  be  the  only  Rea^ 
ion  of  Shame,  and  it  has  no  immediate  Evil 
or  Pain  in  it,  diflinft  from  Fear  of  Lofs, 
then,  where-ever  we  expole  ourfelves  to  Lofs, 
we  fhould  be  ajfoam'd^  and  endeavour  to  con 
ceal  the  Adlion :  and  yet  it  is  quite  other- 
wife. 

A  MERCHANT,  for  Inftance,  left  it 
fhould  impair  his  Credit,  conceals  a  Ship- 
wreck,  or  a  very  bad  Market,  which  he  has 
fent  his  Goods  to.  But  is  this  the  fame  with 
the  Paffion  of  S  H  A  M  E  ?  Has  he  that  An- 
gtiifoy  that  Dcjetfion  of  Mind,  and  Self-con- 
demnation,  which  one  fhall  have  whofe 
Treachery  is  deteded  ?  Nay,  how  will  Men 
fometimes  glory  in  their  LofTes,  when  in  a 
Caufe  imagin'd  morally  good \  tho'  they  really 
weaken  their  Credit  in  the  Merchant's  Senfe  ; 
tiiat  is,  the  Opinion  of  their  Wealth,  or  Fit- 
ne/s  for  Bufinefs?  Was  any  Man  ever  aft  amd 
of  impoverifhing  himfelf  to  ferve  his  Coun 
try,  or  his  Friend? 

Tie  Toun-  iy  THE  Opinions  of  our  Country  are  by 
Moral*  not  fome  made  the  firft  Standard  of  Virtue, 
the  (ty«M-They  alledge,  "  That  by  comparing  Aftions 
"  tothem,  we  firft  diftinguifh  between  mo- 
"  ral  Good  and  Evil:  And  then,  fay  they, 

"  AMB  IT  i  ON, 
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ct  AMBITION,  or  the  Love  of  HONOUR,  isSe<£b£. 
"  our  chief  Motive."  But  what  is  Honour1?  ^v^-> 
It  is  not  the  being  univerfally  known,  no  mat 
ter  how.  A  covetous  Man  is  not  honour  d  by 
being  univerfally  known  as  covetous-,  nor  a 
weakyfelfijh,  or  luxurious  Man,  when  he  is 
known  to  be  fo :  Much  lefs  can  a  treacherous ± 
Cruel  or  ungrateful  Man,  be  faid  to  be  ho 
nour  d  for  his  being  known  as  fuch.  A  Pof- 
ture-mafter,  a  Fire-eater,  or  Prattifer  of 
Leger-de-main,  is  not  honour  d  for  thefe  pub- 
lick  Shews,  unlefs  we  confider  him  as  a  Per- 
fon  capable  of  giving  the  Pleafures  of  Ad 
miration  and  Surprize  to  Multitudes.  Ho 
nour  then  is  the  Opinion  of  others  concerning 
our  morally  good  Aflions,  or  Ability*  pre- 
fumd  to  be  apply  d  that  'way ;  for  'Ability $ 
conftantly  apply 'd  to  other  Purpofes,  procure 
the  greateft  Infamy.  Now  it  is  certain,  that 
Ambition,  or  Love  of  Honour,  is  really  felfijh^ 
but  then  this  Determination  to  \ovt  Honour^ 
prefuppofes  a  Senfe  of  moral  Virtue ,  both  in 
the  Perfons  who  confer  the  Honour,  and  in 
him  who  purfues  it. 

AND  let  it  be  obferv'd,  that  if  we  knew 
an  Agent  had  no  other  Motive  of  Action 
than  Ambition^  we  mould  apprehend  no  Vir 
tue  even  in  his  moft  ufeful  Actions,  fmce 
they  flow'd  not  from  any  Love  to  others,  or 
Dejire  to  their  Happinefs.  When  Honour 
is  thus  conftituted  by  N  A  T  u  R  E  plea/ant  to 
us,  it  may  be  an  additional  Motive  to  Virtue t 

as, 
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Se6h  5.  as,  we  faid  above  *,  the  Pleafure  arifing  from 
•^"V^^ Reflection  on  our  Benevolence  was:  but  the 
Perfon  whom  we  imagine  perfeSlIy  virtuous, 
a<5ts  immediately  from  the  Love  of  others; 
however  thefe  reftn'd  Interefts  may  \>t  joint 
Motives  to  him  to  let  about  fuch  aCourfeof 
Adions,  -or  to  cultivate  every  kind  Inclina 
tion^  and  to  defpife  every  contrary  Intereft,  as 
giving  a  (mailer  Happinefs  than  RefleSlion 
on  his  own  Virtue,  and  Confcioufnefs  of  the 
Efteem  of  other?. 

S  H  A  M  E  is  in  the  fame  manner  conftitu- 
ted  an  immediate  Evil,  and  influences  us  the 
fame  way  to  abftain  from  moral  Evil:  not 
that  any  Adion  or  Omiffion  would  appear 
virtuous ,  where  ihefole  Motive  was  Fear  of 
Shame. 

opinion*  V.  B  u  T  to  inquire  farther,  how  far  the 
Opinions  of  our  Company  can  raife  a  Senfe 
of  moral  Good  or  Evil:  If  any  Opinion  be 
nniverfal  in  any  Country,  Men  of  little  Re- 
fiedion  will  probably  embrace  it.  If  an  Ac 
tion  be  believ'd  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
Agent,  we  may  be  led  to  believe  fo  too,  and 
then  Self- Love  may  make  us  undertake  it; 
or  may,  the  fame  way,  make  us  fhun  an 
Adrion  reputed  pernicious  to  the  Agent.  If  an 
Adion  pafs  for  advantageous  to  the  Pub- 
y  ws  may  believe  io  too;  and  what  next  ? 
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If  we  have  no  dljlnterefted  Benevolence,  what  Sect  r . 
fhall  move  us  to  undertake  it?  "  Why,  we* 
<c  love  Honour;  and  to  obtain  this  Pleafure, 
"  we  will  undertake  the  Aftion  from  Self- 
"  Intereft"  Now,  is  Honour  only  the  Opi 
nion  of  our  Country,  that  an  Action  is  ad 
vantageous  to  the  Publick  ?  No:  we  fee  n9 
Honour  paid  to  the  ufeful  treachery  of  an 
Enemy,  whom  we  have  bribed  to  our  Side, 
to  cafual  undefigrfd  Services,  or  to  the  moil 
ufeful  Effects  ofCompulfion  on  Cowards ;  and 
yet  we  fee  Honour  paid  to  unfuccefsfid  At 
tempts  to  ferve  the  Publick  from  fincere  Love 
to  it.  Honour  then  prefuppofes  a  Setife  of 
Something  amiable  befides  Advantage,  viz. 
a  Senfe  of  Excefknce  in  a  pub  lick  Spirit ;  and 
therefore  theory?  Senfe  of  moral  Good  muft 
be  antecedent  to  Honour ;  for  Honour  is 
founded  upon  it  *.  The  Company  we  keep 
may  lead  us,  without  examining,  to  believe 
that  certain  Actions  tend  to  rhtpublick  Good-, 
but  that  our  Company  honours  fuch  Actions, 
and  loves  the  Agent ',  muft  flow  from  a  Sen/e 
effome  Excellence  in  this  Love  of  the  Pub~ 
lick,  and  ferving  its  Interefts. 

"WE  therefore,  fay  they  again,  pretend 
*c  to  love  the  Publick,  altho'  we  only  deiire 
"  the  Pleafure  of  Honour  -,  and  we  will  ap- 

*  THIS  fhould  be   considered    by  thofe  toko   talk  much  of 
Praife,  high   Opinion,   or  Value,  Efteem,  Glory,    as  Things 
much  defired;  while  yet  they  allow  no  moral  Senfe. 

a  plaud 
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Sedt.  ."  plaudall  whofeem  to  aft  inthatmanner5 
"  either  that  we  may  reap  Advantage  from 
"  their  Actions,  or  that  others  may  believe 
<c  we  really  love  the  Publick."  But  flaall  any 
Man  ever  be  heartily  approved  and  admired, 
when  we  know  that  Self-Love  is  the  only 
Spring  of  his  Aftions  ?  No:  that  isimpoffi- 
ble.  Or,  (liall  we  ever  really  admire  Men 
who  appear  to  love  the  Publick,  without  a 
moral  Senje ?  No:  we  could  form  no  I8ea 
of  Rich  a  Temper  $  and  as  forthefe  Preten 
ders  to  publick  Love,  we  (hoii'ld  hate  them  as 
Hypocrites,  and  our  Rivals  in  Fame.  Now 
this  is  all  which  could  be  effected  by  the 
Opinions  of  our  Country,  even  fuppoiing 
they  had  a  moral  Senje,  provided  we  had 
none  ourfelves :  They  never  could  make  us 
admire  Virtue,  or  virtuous  Characters  in 
others  3  but  could  only  give  us  Opinions  of 
Advantage  or  Disadvantage  in  Aftions,  ac 
cording  as  they  tended  to  procure  to  us  the 
Pleafuresof  Honour,  or  the  Pain  of  Shame. 

BUT  if  we  fuppofe  that  Men  have,  by 
NATURE,  a  moral  Senje  of  Goodnejs  in  Ac 
tions  -,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  difmtereft- 
ed  Love;  all  is  eafy.  The  Opinions  of  our 
Company  may  makeusrafhly  conclude,  that 
certain  Actions  tend  to  the  univerfal  Detri 
ment,  and  are  morally  evil,  when  perhaps 
they  are  not  fo;  and  then  our  Senje  may  de 
termine  us  to  have  an  Averfion  to  them,  and 
their  Authors ;  or  we  may,  the  fame  way? 

be 
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be  led  into  implicit  Prejudices  in  favour  of  Seft.  5. 
Adions  as  good-,  and  then  our  Defire  of  Ho-  CXVX4 
nour  may  co-operate  with  Benevolence,  to 
move  us  to  fuch  Actions.  But,  had  we  no 
Senfe  of  moral  Quality*  in  Acftions,  nor  any 
Conceptions  of  them,  except  as  advantageous 
or  hurtful,  we  never  could  have  honour  d  or 
lovd  Agent  s  for  public  k  Love,  or  had  any  Re 
gard  to  their  A&ions,  farther  than  they  af- 
fefted  ourfelves  in  particular.  We  might 
have  form'd  the  metaphyfical  Idea  of  pttblick 
Good,  but  we  had  never  defir'd  ir,  farther 
than  it  tended  to  our  own  private  Intcrejl, 
without  a  Principle  of  Benevolence ;  nor  ad- 
mir'd  and  lov'd  thofe  who  are  fludious  of 
it,  without  a  moral  Senfe.  So  far  is  Virtue 
from  being  ( in  the  Language  of  a  late  * 
Author)  the  Offspring  of  Flattery,  begot  upon 
Pride  $  that  Pride,  in  the  bad  Meaning  of 
that  Word,  is  thefpurious  Brood  of  Ignorance 
by  our  moral  Senfe,  and  Flattery  only  an  En 
gine,  which  the  Cunning  may  life  to  turn  this 
moral  Senfe  in  others,  to  the  Purpofes  of  Self- 
Love  in  the  Flatterer. 

VI.  T  o  explain  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Moral 
Power  of.  Honour:   Suppofe  a  ST  AT  E  ors™fe>not 

,   c  ....   from  Love 

PRINCE,  oblerving  the  Money  which  is  Of  Honour. 
drawn  out  of  England  by  Italian  Mujicians, 
fhould  decree   Honours,  Statues,  Titles,  for 
great  Muficiam :    This  would  certainly  ex- 

*  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  fag.  37.  ^d  £J. 
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Secfl.  5.  cite  all  who  had  Hopes  of  Succefs,  to  the 
Study  of  Mufick ;  and  all  Men  would  look 
upon  the  good  Performers  as  ufeful  Subjects, 
as  well  as  very  entertaining.  But  would  this 
give  all  Men  a  good  Ear,  or  make  them  de 
light  in  Harmony?  Or  could  it  ever  make  us 
really  love  a  Mufician,  who  ftudy'd  nothing 
but  his  own  Gain,  in  the  fame  manner  we 
do  a  Patriot,  or  a  generous  Friend?  I  doubt, 
not.  And  yet  Friendship,  without  the  Affi- 
ftance  of  Statues,  or  Honours,  can  make 
Perfons  appear  exceedingly  amiable. 

L  E  T  us  take  another  Inftance  :  Suppofq 
Statues  and  triumphal  Arches  were  decreed, 
as  well  as  a  large  Sum  of  Money,  to  the  Dif- 
coverer  of  the  Longitude,  or  any  other  ufe- 
ful  Invention  inMathematicks:  This  would 
raife  an  univerfal  Defire  of  fuch  Knowledge 
from  Self-Love  -,  but  would  Men  therefore 
love  a  Mathematician,  as  they  do  a  virtuous 
Man  ?  Would  a  Mathematician  love  every 
Perfon  who  had  attained  Perfection  in  that 
Knowledge,  where-ever  he  obferv'd  it,  altho' 
he  knew  that  it  was  not  accompany'd  with 
any  Love  to  Mankind,  or  Study  cf  their 
Good,  but  with  Ill-nature,  Pride,  Covetouf- 
nejs?  In  fhort,  let  us  honour  other  Qualitys 
by  external  Shew  as  much  as  we  pleafe ;  if 
we  do  not  difcern  a  benevolent  Intention  in  the 
Application,  or  prefume  upon  it,  we  may 
look  upon  thefe  Qualitys  as  ufeful,  enrich 
ing,  or  otherwife  advantageous  to  any  one 

who 
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who  is  poflefs'd  of  them  3  but  they  ihall  ne-Sect.  c. 
ver  meet  with   thofe  endearing  Sentiments ^/V^ 
of  Efteem.  and  Love,  which  our  Nature  de 
termines  us  to  appropriate  to  Benevolence  or 
Virtue. 

L  o  v  E  of  Honour ',  and  A  ver  fi  on  to  Shame  > 
may  often  move  us  to  do  Actions,  for  which 
others  profefs  to  honour  us,  even  tho'   we 
fee  no  Good  in  them  ourfelves :  And  Com 
pliance  with  the  Inclinations  of  others,  as  it 
evidences  Humanity,    may   procure   fome 
Love  to  the  Agent ^  from  Spectators  who  fee 
no  moral  Good  in  the  Action   itfelf.     But 
without  fome  Senfe  of  Good  in  the  Actions, 
Men  ihall  never  be  fond  of  fuch  Actions  in 
Solitude,  nor  ever  love  any  one  for  Perfec 
tion  in  them,  or  for  praftifing  them  in  Soli 
tude  j  and  much  lefs  (hall  they  be  diflatif-' 
fy'd  with  themfelves,  when  they  act  ether- 
wife  in  Solitude.     Now  this  is  the  Cafe  with 
us,  as  to  Virtue;  and  therefore  we    muft 
have,  by  NATURE,  a   moral  Senfe  of  it 
antecedent  to  Honour. 

THIS  will  {hew  us  with  what  Judgment 
a  late  *  Author  compares  the  Original  of 
our  Ideas  of  Virtue,  and  Approbation  of  it, 
to  the  manner  of  regulating  the  Behaviour 
0/aukward  Children  by  Commendation.  It 


*  See  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Page  38.   sd  Ed 
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Seft.  5.  fliall  appear  hereafter*,  that  our  Approba- 
v^W  tion  of  fome  Ge/lures,  and  what  we  call  De 
cency  in  Motion,  depends  upon  fome  moral 
Jdeas  in  People  of  advanced  Years.  But  be 
fore  Children  come  to  obferve  this  Relation, 
it  is  only  good  Nature^  an  Inclination  to 
pleafe,  and  Love  of  Praije,  which  makes 
them  endeavour  to  behave  as  they  are  der 
fir'd ;  and  not  any  Perception  of  Excellence 
in  this  Behaviour.  Hence  they  are  not  foli- 
citous  about  Geftures  when  alone,  unlefs 
with  a  View  to  pleafe  when  they  return  to 
Company;  nor  do  they  ever  love  or  approve 
others  for  any  Perfeftion  of  this  kind,  but 
rather  envy  or  hate  them  ;  till  they  either 
difcern  the  Connexion  between  Gejlures  and 
moral  Quality* ;  or  reflect  on  the  good  Na 
ture,  which  is  evidenc'd  by  fuch  a  Compli 
ance  with  the  Defire  of  the  Company. 

.,  VII,  T  H  E  confidering  Honour  in  the  man- 

Per  above  explain'd  may  (hew  us  the  Reafon, 
why  Men  are  often  afhanid  for  things  whichm 
are  not  vinous,  and  honour  d  for  what  is  not 
virtuous.  For,  if  any  A&ion  only  appears 
vitious  to  any  Perfons  or  Company,  altho'  it 
be  not  fo,  they  will  have  a  bad  Idea  of  the 
Agent  >  and  then  he  may  be  afham'd,  or 
fuffer  Uneafinefs,  in  being  thought  morally 
evil.  The  fame  way,  thofe  who  look  upon 


f  See  Sett.  vi.  Art.  4. 
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an  Aftion  as  morally  goody  will  honour  the  Sect. 
y^#z/ ;  and  he  may  be  pleas'd  with  the  Ho- 
mur,  altho'he  does  not  himfelf  perceive  any 
moral  Good  in  what  has  procur'd  it. 

AGAIN,   we  fhall  be  -afham'd  of  every  MO**I  r»- 
Evidence  of  moral  Incapacity,  or  Want  of^*"'/' 
Ability;  and  with  good  Ground,  when  this" 
Want  is  occafion'd  by  our  own  Negligence. 
Nay  farther,  if  any  Circumftance  be  look'd 
upon  as  indecent  in  any  Country,  ojfenfive  to 
others,   or  deform* d\   we  (hall,   out  of  our 
Defire  of  the  good  Opinions  of  others,  be 
afhairid  to  be  found  in  fuch  Circumftances, 
even  when  we  are  fenfible  that  this  Inde 
cency  or  Offence  is  not  founded  on  Nature, 
but  is  merely  the  Effect  of  Cuflom.     Thus 
being  obferv'd  in  thofe  Functions  of  Nature 
which  are  counted  indecent  and  offenfive,  will 
make  us  uneafy,    altho'  we  are  ienlible  that 
they  really  do  not  argue  any  Vice  or  Weaknefs. 
But  on  the  contrary,  lince  moral  Ability s  of 
any  kind,  upon  the  general  Prefumption  of 
a  good  Application,    and   of  having   been 
acquired  by  Virtue,  procure  the  Efteem  of 
others,   we  (hall  value  ourfelves  upon  them, 
or  grow  proud  of  them,  and  be  alham'd  of 
any  Difcovery  of  our  Want  of  fuch  Ability  s. 
This  is  the  Reafon  that  Wealth  and  Power, 
the  great  Engines  of  Virtue^  when  prefum'd 
to  be  intended  for  benevolent  Purpoles,  either 
toward  our  Friends  or  our  Country,  procure 
JJonour  from  others,  and  are  apt  to  beget 

Pride 
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Sedt.  5".  Pride  in  the  Poffeffbr;  which,  as  it  is  a  ge- 
neral  Paffion,  whichjmay  be  either  good  or 
evil,  according  as  it  is  grounded,  we  may 
defcribe  to  be  the  Joy  which  arifes  from  the 
real  or  imagined  Pofjeffion  of  Honour,  or  Claim 
to  it.  The  fame  are  the  Effects  of  Know- 
ledge,  Sagacity,  Strength  5  and  hence  it  is 
that  Men  are  apt  to  boaft  of  them. 

BUT,  whenever  it  appears  that  Men  have 
only  their  private  Advantage  in  View,  in  the 
Application  of  thefe  Ability  s,  or  natural  Ad 
vantages,  the  Honour  ceafes,  and  we  ftudy 
to  conceal  them,  or  at  leaft  are  not  fond  of 
difplaying  them;  and  much  more,  when  there 
is  any  Sufpicion  of  an  ill-naturd  Applica 
tion.  Thus  fome  Mifers  are  afliam'd  of 
their  Wealth,  and  ftudy  to  conceal  it ;  as  the 
Malicious  or  Selfifo  do  their  Power:  Nay, 
this  is  very  often  done,  where  there  is  no 
pofitive  evil  Intention \  becaufe  the  diminifh- 
ing  their  Ability  s,  increafes  the  moral  Good 
of  any  little  kind  Adlion,  which  they  can 
find  in  their  Hearts  to  perform. 

I  N  fhort,  we  always  fee  Actions  which 
f»*mtful.  flow  from  publick  Love,  accompany 'd  with 
generous  Boldnefs  and  Opennefs ;  and  not 
only  malicious,  but  £VQi\felfiJh  ones,  the  mat 
ter  of  Shame  and  Confufion ;  and  that  Men 
ftudy  to  conceal  them.  The  Love  of  private 
Pleafure  is  the  ordinary  Occafion  of  Vice^  and 
when  Men  have  got  any  lively  Notions  of 

F/'r- 
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Virtue,  they  generally  begin  to  be  afham'd  of  Sect,  r 
every  thing  which  betrays  Selfijhnejs,  even  in  w«v->~> 
Inftances  where  it  is  innocent.     We  are  apt 
to  imagine,  that  others  obferving  us  in  fuch 
Purfuits,   form  mean  Opinions  of  us,  as  too 
much  fet  on  private  Pleafure  ;  and  hence  we 
(hall  find  fuch  Enjoyments,  in  moft  polite 
Nations,   conceal'd  from  thofe  who  do  not 
partake  with  us.     Such  are  venereal  Pleafures 
between  Perfons  marry*  d^  and  even  eating 
and  drinking  alone,  any  nicer  forts  of  Meats 
or  Drinks :  whereas  a  hofpitable  Table  is  rather 
matter  of  boafting  j  and  fo  are  all  other  kind 
generous  Offices  between  marry  d  Perfons y 
where  there  is  no  Sufpicion  of  Self-Love  in 
the  Agent  5  but  he  is  imagin'd  as  afting  from 
Love  to  his  Affbciate.     This,-I  fanfy,    firfl 
introduc'd  Ideas  of  Modefty  in  polite  Nations, 
and  Cuflom  has  ftrengrhen'd  them  wonder 
fully  y  fo  that  we  are  now  afham'd  of  many 
things,   upon  fome  confus'd  implicit  Opini 
ons  of  moral  Evily  tho'  we  know  not  upon 
what  account. 

HERE  too  we  may  fee  the  Reafon,  why  Honour 
we  are  not  afham'd  of  any  of  the  Methods 
of  Grandeur,  or  High-Living.     There  is  fuch^ 
a  Mixture  of  moral  Ideas,  of  Benevolence,  of  elation  of 
Ability*  kindly  employed;    fo  many  Depen- 
damsfupporfed,   fo  many  Friends  entertain  d^ 
affijled,  protected;  fuch  a  Capacity  imagin'd 
for  great  and  amiable  Actions ,    that  we  are 
never  afham'd,    but  rather   boaft  of  fuch 

things. 
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Seft.  ^.things.  We  never  affedt  Obfcurity  or  Con- 
\xv^  cealment,  but  rather  define  that  our  State 
and  Magnificence  fhould  be  known.  Were 
it  not  for  this  Conjundtion  of  moral  Ideas, 
no  Mortal  could  bear  the  Drudgery  of  State, 
or  abftain  from  laughing  at  thofe  who  did. 
Could  any  Man  be  pleas'd  with  a  Company 
of  Statues  furrounding  his  Table,  fo  artfully 
contriv'd  as  to  confume  his  various  Courfes, 
and  infpir'd  by  fome  Servant,  like  fo  many 
Puppets,  to  give  the  ufual  trifling  Returns 
in  Praife  of  their  Fare  ?  Or  with  fo  many 
Machines  to  perform  the  Cringes  and  Whif- 
pers  of  a  Levee  ? 

THE  Shame  we  fuffer  from  the  Meannefs 
of  Drefs,  Table,  Equipage,  is  imirely  owing 
to  the  fame  Reafon.  This  Meannefs  is  often 
imagin'd  to  argue  Avarice,  Meannefs  of 
Spirit,  Want  of  Capacity,  or  Conduft  in  Life, 
of  Indujlry,  or  moral  Abilit'ys  of  one  kind 
or  other.  To  confirm  this,  let  us  obferve 
that  Men  will  glory  in  the  Meannefs  of  their 
Fare,  when  it  was  occafion'd  by  a  good  Ac 
tion.  How  many  would  be  afham'd  to  be 
furpriz'd  at  a  Dinner  of  cold  Meat,  who  will 
boaft  of  their  having  fed  upon  Dogs  and 
Horfes  at  the  Siege  of  Derry?  And  they  will 
all  tell  you,  that  they  were  not,  nor  are 
afliam'd  of  it. 

THIS  ordinary  Connexion  iaour  Imagi 
nation,  between  external  Grandeur,  Regula 
rity 
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rity  in  Drefs,  Equipage,  Retinue -,  Badges  ofSedt.  5. 
Honour,  and  fome  moral  Ability*  greater  than  WV**' 
ordinary,  is  perhaps  of  more  Confequence  in 
the  World  than  (omcreclufe  Philofophersz^- 
prehend,  who  pique  them(elves  upon  defpi- 
fmg  thefe  external  Shews.  This  may  pof- 
fibly  be  a  great,  if  not  the  only  Caufe  of 
what  fome  count  miraculous,  viz.  That 
civil  Governors  of  no  greater  Capacity  than 
their  Neighbours,  by  fome  inexpreffible  Awe 
and  Authority,  quell  the  Spirits  of  \heFulgar > 
and  keep  them  in  Subjeftion  by  fuch  fmall 
Guards,  as  might  eafily  be  conquer'd  by  thofe 
Affociations  which  might  be  rais'd  among 
/the  Difaffeffedy  or  Factious  of  any  State ; 
who  are  daring  enough  among  their  Equals, 
and  {hew  a  Sufficient  Contempt  of  Death 
for  undertaking  fuch  an  Enterprise. 

HENCE  alfo  we  may  difcover  the  Reafon, 
why  the  gratifying  our  Juperior  Senjes  of 
Beauty  and  Harmony,  or  the  Enjoyment  of 
the  Pleafure  of  Knowledge,  never  occafions 
any  Shame  orConfufion,  tho'  our  Enjoyment 
were  known  to  all  the  World.  The  Objects 
which  furnifh  this  Pleafure,  are  of  fuch  a 
Nature,  as  to  afford  the  fame  Delights  to 
Multitudes ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
Enjoyment  of  them  by  one,  which  excludes 
any  Mortal  from  a  like  Enjoyment.  So  that, 
altho'  we  purfue  thefe  Enjoyments  from  Self- 
Love,  yet,  fince  our  Enjoyment  cannot  be 
prejudicial  to  others,  no  Man  is  imagin'd 

any 
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Seft.  5.  any  way  inhumanly  felfifh,  from  the  fulleft 
Enjoyment  of  them  which  is  poffible.  The 
fame  Regularity  or  Harmony  which  delights 
me,  may  at  the  fame  time  delight  Multi 
tudes  5  the  fame  theorem  (hall  be  equally 
fruitful  of  Pleafure,  when  it  has  enter- 
tain'd  Thoufands.  Men  therefore  are  not 
afham'd  of  fuch  Purfuits,  fince  they  ne 
ver,  of  themfelves,  feduce  us  into  any  thing 
malicious,  envious,  or  ill-naturd  5  nor  does 
any  one  apprehend  another  too  jelfijh,  from 
his  purfuing  Objedts  of  unexhaufted  uni- 
verfal  Pleafure*. 

THIS  View  of  Honour  and  Shame  may 
alfo  let  us  fee  the  Reafon,  why  moft  Men 
are  uneafy  at  being  prais'd,  when  they  thern- 
felves  are  prefent.  Every  one  is  delighted 
with  the  Efteem  of  others,  and  muft  enjoy 
great  Pleafure  when  he  hears  himfelf  com 
mended;  but  we  are  unwilling  others  fhould 
obferve  our  Enjoyment  of  this  Pleafure, 
which  is  really  felfijh  •>  or  that  they  fhould 
imagine  us  fond  of  it,  or  influenced  by  Hopes 
of  it  in  our  good  Adtions :  and  therefore  we 
choofe  Secrecy  for  the  Enjoyment  of  ir,  as 
we  do  with  refpedt  to  other  Pleafures,  in 
which  others  do  not  fhare  with  us. 


*  See  another  Reafon  of  this,  perhaps  more  probably  true, 
in  the  Effay  on  the  Paffions,  p.  6, 

VIII.  LET 
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Sedl.  5 

VIII.  L  E  T  us  next  confider  another  De- 
termination  of  our  Mind,  which  ftrongly 
proves  Benevolence  to  be  natural  to  us,  and  r/ 
that  is  COMPASSION;  by  which  we  are 
difpos'd  to  ftudy  the  Inter eji  of  others,  with 
out  any  Views  of  private  Advantage.  This 
needs  little  Illuftration.  Every  Mortal  is 
made  uneafy  by  any  grievous  Mifery  he  fees 
another  inyolv'd  in3  unlefs  the  Perfon  be 
imagined  evil  in  a  moral  Senje :  Nay,  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  for  us  to  be  unmov'd,  even 
in  that  Cafe.  Advantage  may  make  us  do  a 
cruel  Adtion,  or  may  overcome  Pity  ;  but  it 
fcarce  ever  extinguishes  it.  A  fudden  Paffion 
of  Hatred  or  Anger  may  reprefent  a  Perfon 
as  abfolutely  evil,  and  fo  extinguifh  Pity\ 
but  when  the  Paffion  is  over,  it  often  returns. 
Another  difinterefted  View  may  even  in. cold 
Blood  overcome  Pity  -y  fuch  as  Love  ta  our 
Country^  or  Zeal  for  Religion.  Perfecution 
is  generally  occafion'd  by  Love  of  Virtue, 
and  a  Defire  of  the  eternal  Happinefs  of 
Mankind \  altho'  our  Folly  makes  us  choofe 
abfurd  Means  to  promote  it;  and  is  often 
accompany'd  with  Pity  enough  to  make  the 
Perfecutor  uneafy,  in  what,  for  prepollent 
Reaibns,  he  choofes ;  unlefs  his  Opinion 
leads  him  to  look  upon  the  Heretick  as  abfo* 
lutely  and  intirely  evfl. 

W  E  may  here  obferve,  how  wonderfully 
the  Conftitution  tf  human  Nature  is  adapted 

to 
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Sect.  5.  to  move  Companion.  Our  Mifery.  or  JD/- 
ftrefs  immediately  appears  in  our  Countenance, 
if  we  do  not  fludy  to  prevent  it,  and  propa-^ 
gates  fome  Pain  to  all  Spectators;  who^ 
from  Obfervation,  univerfally  underftand  the 
Meaning  of  thofe  difmal  Airs.  We  mecha- 
nichally  fend  forth  Shrieks  and  Groans  upon 
any  furprizing  Apprehenfion  of  Evil;  fo 
that  no  Regard  to  Decency  can  fometimes  re- 
flrain  them.  This  is  the  Voice  of  NATURE, 
underftood  by  all  Nations,  by  which  all  who 
are  prefent  are  rous'd  to  our  Affiftance, 
and  fometimes  our  injurious  Enemy  is  made 
to  relent. 

WE  obferv'd  above*,  that  we  are  not  im 
mediately  excited  by  Companion  to  defire  the 
Removal  of  our  own  Pain  :  we  think  it  juft 
to  be  fo  affeded  upon  the  Occafion,  and 
diflike  thofe  who  are  not  fo.  But  we  are  ex 
cited  diredly  to  defire  the  Relief  of  the  Mi- 
ferable;  without  any  Imagination,  that  this 
Relief  is  a  private  Good  to  ourfelves :  And 
if  we  fee  this  impoffible,  we  may  by  Reflec 
tion  difcern  it  to  be  vain  for  us  to  indulge  our 
Compqffion  any  farther ;  and  then  Self-Love 
prompts  us  to  retire  from  the  Objedt  which 
occafions  our  Pain,  and  to  endeavour  to 
divert  our  Thoughts.  But  where  there  is  no 
fuch  RejleSlion,  People  are  hurry 'd  by  a  natu- 


See  St&.  ii.  Art.  8.  Par.  it 
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ral  kind  Inftinft,  tdfeeObjeds  tfCompaJJion 
arid  expofe  themfelves  to  this  Pain^  when  they 
can  give  no  Reafoil  for  it  5  as  in  ihelnftanee 

Executions. 


THIS  fame  Principle  leads  Men  to  ' 
dies;  only  we  are  to  obferve,  that  another 
itrong  Reafon  of  this  is  the  moPat  Beauty  of 
the  Characters  mAASlions^  which  we  love  to 
behold.  For  I  doubt,  whether  any  Audi 
ence  would  be  pleas'd  to  fee  fictitious  Scenes- 
of  Mifery,  if  they  were  kept  Strangers  to  the 
moral  Duality  SQ{  the  Sufferers,  or  their  Cha- 
rafters  and  Aft  ions.  As  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  there 
would  be  no  Beauty  to  raife  Defire  of  feeing 
fuch  Reprefentations,  I  fancy  we  would  not 
expofe  ourfelves  to  Pain  alone,  from  Mifery 
which  we  knew  to  be  fictitious. 

I  T  was  the  fame  Caufe  which  crouded  the 
Roman  ^Theatres  to  fee  Gladiators.  There 
the  People  had  frequent  Inftanc'es  of  great 
Courage^  and  Contempt  of  Death,  two  great 
moral  Ability  s,  if  not  Virtues.  Hence  C  i  c  E- 
R  o  looks  upon  them  as  great  Inftructions  in 
Fortitude.  The  Antagonift  Gladiator  bore 
all  the  Blame  of  the  Cruelty  committed, 
among  People  of  little  Reflection  5  and  the 
courageous  and  artful  one,  really  obcain'd  a 
Reputation  of  Virtue  ^  and  Favour  among  the 
Spectators,  and  was  vindicated  by  the  Necef- 
fity  of  Self-defence.  In  the  mean  time  they 
were  inadvertent  to  this,  that  their  crouding 

Pv  to 
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Seft.  5.  to  fuch  Sights,  and  favouring  the  Perfons 
who  prefented  them  with  fuch  Speftacles  of 
Courage,  and  with  OpportunityS  of  follow 
ing  their  natural  Inftintt  to  CompaJJion,  was 
the  true  Occafion  of  all  the  real  Diflrefs,  or 
Affaults  which  they  were  forry  for. 

WHAT  Sentiments  can  we  imagine  a 
Candidate  would  have  rais'd  of  himfelf,  had 
he  prefented  his  Countrymen  only  with 
Scenes  of  Mifefy;  had  he  drained  Hojpitals 
and  Infirmary 3  of  all  their  pityable  Inhabi 
tants,  or  had  he  bound  fo  many  Slaves,  and 
without  any  Refiftance,  butcher rd  them  with 
his  own  Hands  ?  I  (hould  very  much  queftion 
the  Succefs  of  his  Election,  (however  Com- 
paffion  might caiife  his  Shews  ftill  to  be  fre 
quented  )  if  his  Antagonift  chofe  a  Diverfion 
apparently  more  virtuous?  or  with  a  Mix 
ture  of  Scenes  of  Virtue. 

H  o  w  independent  thfsDifpofition  to  Com-* 
*f  paffion  is  on  Ctiftom,  Education,  or  InftmSion, 
will  appear  from  the  Prevalence  of  it  in  Wo 
men  and  Children,  who  are  lefs  influenced  by 
thefe.  That  Children  delight  in  fome  A61U 
ons  which  are  cruel  and  tormenting  to.  Ani 
mals  which  they  have  in  their  Power,  flows 
not  from  Malice ',  or  want  of  Compajion,  but 
from  thtir  Ignorance  of  thofe  Signs  of  Pain 
which  many  Creatures  make;  together  with 
a  Curiojrty  to  fee  the  various  Contortions  of 
their  Bodys.  For  when  they  are  more  ac- 
3  quainted 
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quainted  with  thefe  Creatures,  or  come  by  Sect 
any  means  to  know  their  Sufferings,  their 
Compajfion  often  becomes  too  ftrong  for  their 
Reafon\  as  it  generally  does  in  beholding  Ex 
ecutions,  where  as  foon  as  they  obferve  the 
Evidences  of  Diftrefs,  or  Pain  in  the  Male- 
faffor,  they  are  apt  to  condemn  this  neccffa- 
ry  Method  of  Self-defence  ia  the  State. 


R 
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Sed.  6; 

unnu  SECT  VI. 

Concerning   the    Importance   of  this 
.     moral  Senfe  to  the  prefent   Hap- 

pinejs   of  Mankind,    and   its  In 

fluence  on  human 


T  may  now  probably  appear,  that  not- 
ojtbe  MO-  withftanding  the  Corruption  of  Man- 

ralStnfi.        A  o         .  r 

ners  10  juitly  complain  d  ot  every-  where, 
this  moral  Senfe  has  a  greater  Influence  on 
Mankind  than  is  generally  imagin'd,  altho* 
it  is  often  diredled  by  very  partial  imperfect 
Views  of  publick  Good,  and  often  overcome 
by  Self-Love,  fiat  we  (hall  offer  fome  farther 
Confiderations  to  prove,  ££  That  it  gives  us 
"  more  Pleafttre  and  Pain,  than  all  our  other 
cc  Faculty*"  And  to  prevent  Repetitions, 
letusobferve,  "  That  where-  ever  any  morally 
cC  good  Duality  gives  Pleaiure  from  Reflexion, 
<c  or  from'  Honour,  the  contrary  evil  one  will 
<c  give  proportionable  Pain,  from  Remorfe 
<c  and  Shame"  Now  we  fhall  confider  the 
moral  Pleafures,  not  only  Jeparately,  but  as 
they  are  the  moft  delightful  Ingredient  in  the 
ordinary  Pleafures  ofLijfe. 

A  L  L  M  E  N  feem  perfuaded  of  fome  Ex 
cellency  in  the  Pofleffion  of  good  moral  ^ua- 
litys,  which  is  fuperior  to  all  other  Enjoy- 

men 
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ments ;  and  on  the  contrary,  look  upon  a  Se<£t.  6. 
State  of  moral  Evil,  as  worfe  and  more 
wretched  than  any  other  whatsoever.  We 
muft  not  form  our  Judgment  in  this  matter 
from  the  A&ions  of  Men ;  for,  however  they 
may  be  influenced  by  moral  Sentiments,  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  felf-interejled  PaJJwns  fre 
quently  overcome  them,  and  partial  Views 
of  the  Tendetfcy  of  Adtions,  make  us  do 
what  is  really  morally  evil,  apprehending  it 
to  be  good.  But  let  us  examine  the  Senti 
ments  which  Men  univerfally  form  of  the 
State  of  others,  when  they  are  no  way  im 
mediately  concerned  ;  for  in  thefe  Sentiments 
human  Nature  is  calm  and  undifturfrd,  and 
fhews  its  true  Face. 

Now  mould  we  imagine  z  rational  Crea 
ture  in  a  fufficiently  happy  State,  whofe 
Mind  was,  without  Interruption,  wholly  oc 
cupy 'd  with  pleafant  Senfations  of  Smell,. 
Tafte,  Touch,  &c.  if  at  the  fame  time  all 
other  Ideas  were  excluded  ?  Should  we  not 
think  the  State /<ro,  mean,  zr\&  fordid,  if  there 
were  no  Society,  no  Love  or  Friend/hip,  no 
good  Offices?  What  then  muft  that  State  be, 
wherein  there  are  no  Pleafures  but  thofe  of 
the  external  Senfes,  with  fuch  long  Intervals 
as  human  Nature  at  prefent  muft  haver  Do 
thefe  fhortFits  of  Pleafure  make  \hz  Luxu 
rious  happy  ?  How  infipid  and  joyle/s  are  the 
Reflections  on  paft  Pleafure!  And  how  poor 
a  Recompence  is  the  Return  of  the  transient 
R  3  Senfation  ^ 
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Se6t  6.Senfation,  for  the  naufeous  Satiety sy  and  Lan- 
rs  in  the  Intervals !  This  Frame  of  our 
Nature^  fo  incapable  of  long  Enjoyments  of 
the  external  Senfes,  points  out  to  us,  "  That 
^  there  muft  be  fome  other  more  durable 
f  Pleafure,  without  fuch  tedious  Interrup- 
"  tions,  and  naufeous Reflections" 

L  E  T  us  even  join  with  the  Pleafures  of 
the  external  Senjes,the  Perceptions  of  Beauty, 
Order,  Harmony.  Thefe  are,  no  doubt,  more 
noble  Pleafures,  and  feem  toinlarge  the  Af/W; 
and  yet  how  cold  zndjoylefs  are  they,  if  there 
^>e  no  moral  Pleafures  of  Friendship,  Love 
and  Beneficence  !  Now,  if  the  bare  Abfence 
of  moral  Good  makes,  in  our  Judgment,  the 
State  of  a  rational  Agent  contemptible  ;  the 
Prefence  of  contrary  Difpofitions  is  always 
Imagined  by  us  to  fink  him  into  a  degree  of 
Mifery,  from  which  no  other  Pleafures  can 
relieve  him.  Would  we  ever  wifli  to  be  in 
the  fame  Condition  with  a  wrathful,  mali 
cious,  revengeful,  or  envious  Being,  tho'  we 
were  at  the  fame  time  to  enjoy  all  the  Plea 
fures  of  the  external  and  internal  Senfei  ? 
The  internal  Pleafures  of  Beauty  and  Har 
mony  contribute  greatly  indeed  toward  footh- 
ing  the  Mind  into  a  Forgetfulnefs  of  Wrath., 
Malice  or  Revenge,  and  they  muft  do  fo,  be 
fore  we  can  have  any  tolerable  Delight  or 
Enjoyment :  for  while  tbefe  Affections  poffefs 
the  Mind,  there  is  nothing  but  Torment  and 
Mi/cry, 

WHAT 
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Sed.  6. 

WHAT  Caftle-builder,  who  forms  to  him-  *s~**^ 
felf  imaginary  Scenes  of  Life,  in  which  he^^ 
thinks  he  ihould  be  happy,  ever  made  ac- prove  it. 
knortledgd'Treachery,  Cruelly ',  ^Ingratitude, 
the  Steps  by  which  he  mounted  to  his  wifli'd- 
for  Elevation,  or    Parts  of  his  Character, 
when  he  had  attained  ic?    We  always  con- 
duel:  ourlelves  in  fuch  Refveries,  according 
to  the  Dictates  of  Honour,  Faith,  Gencrofity, 
Courage-,  and  thelowefiwe  can  fink,  is  ho 
ping  we  may  be^nrich'd  by  fome  innocent 
Accident, 

O  fi  urnam   Argenti    F  o  R  s    qua   mill 
monjlret  '*  /  • 

But  Labour •,  Hunger^  'fbirft,  Poverty,  Pain, 
Danger,  have  nothing  fo  deteftablein  diem, 
that  our  Self-Love  cannot  allow  us  to  be  often 
expos'd  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  Vir 
tues  which  thefe  give  us  Occafions  of  difplay - 
ing,  arefo  amiable  and  excellent,  that  fcarce 
ever  is  any  imaginary  Hero,  in  Romance  or 
Epic,  brought  to  his  higheft  Pitch  of  Happi- 
ue6,  without  going  thro'  them  all.  Where 
there  is  no  Virtue,  there  is  nothing  worth 
Defire  or  Contemplation ;  the  Romance  or 
Epos  m*)ft  end.  Nay,  the  Difficulty  -f ,  or 
natural  Evil,  does  fo  much  increafe  the  Vir- 


*  Hor.  Lib.  i.  Sat.  6.  ver.    TO. 
f  Sett.  iii.  Art.  jj,  Axiom  6. 
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6.  tue  of  the  good  A6lion  which  it  accompanys, 
that  we  cannot  eafily  fuftain  thefe  Works  af 
ter  the  Diftrefs  is  over;  and  if  we  continue  the 
Work,  it  muft  be  by  prefenting  a  new  Scene 
of  Benevolence,  in  a  profperous  Fortune.  A 
Scene  of  external  Prosperity  or  natural  Good, 
without  any  thing  moral  or  virtuous,  can 
not  entertain  a  Perfon  of  the  dullefl  Imagi- 
mtion,  had  he  ever  fomuch  interefled  him- 
fclf  in  the  Fortunes  of  his  Hero;  for  where 
Virtue  ceafes,  there  remains  nothing  worth 
wilhing  to  our  Favourite,  or  which  we  can 
be  delighted  to  view  his  PofTeffion  of,  when 
we  are  moil  ftudious  of  his  Happinefs. 


L.E  T  us  ta]ce  a  particular  Infiance,  to  try 
or  'to    'low  much  we  prefer  the  Poffeffion  of  Virtue 
to  all  other  Enjoyments,  and  how  we  look 
upon  Vice  as  worfe  than  any  other  Mifery. 
Who  could  ever  read  the  Hifiory  of  R  E  G  u- 
L  u  s,   as    related  by    CICERO,  and   fome 
others,  without  concerning  himfelf  in   the 
Fortunes  of  that  gallant  Man,  Borrowing  at 
bis  Sufferings,    and  wifhing  him    a  better 
-Fate?    But  how  better  a.  Fate?  Should  he 
have  cornply'd  with  the  Terms  of  the  CAR 
THAGINIANS,  and  preferv'd  himfelf  from 
the  intended  Tortures,  tho'  to  the  Detriment 
of  his  Country  ?    Or  ihould  he   have   vio 
lated  his    plighred    faith,  and   Promife  of 
returning?  Will  any  Man  fay,    that  either 
€>f  thefe  is  the  better  Fate  he  wiflies  his  Fa 
vourite  ?  Had  he  acted  thus,    that    Virtue 

would 
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would  have  been  gone,  which  interefts  every  Sect. 

one  in  his  Fortunes, <£  Let  him  take  his 

^  Fate  like  other  common  Mortals." . 

What  elfe  do  we  wifh  then,  but  that  the 
CARTHAGINIANS  had  relented  of  their 
Cruelty,  or  that  PRovji?ENCE,by  fome 
unexpected  Event,  had  refcued  him  out  of 
their  Hands? 

Now  may  not  this  teach  us,  that  we  are 
indeed  determin'd  to  judge  Virtue  with  Peace 
and  Safety,  preferable  to  Virtue  withDiftrefs ; 
but  that  at  the  fame  time  we  look  upon  the 
State  of  the  Virtuous,  the  Publick-fpirited^ 
even  in  the  utmoft  natural  Diftrefs,  as  pre 
ferable  to  all  Affluence  of  other  Enjoyments? 
For  this  is  what  we  choofe  to  have  our  Fa 
vourite  Hero  in,  notwithftandingallits  Pains, 
and  natural  Evils.  We  fhould  never  have 
imagin'd  him  happier,  had  he  acted  other- 
wife  -y  or  thought  him  in  a  more  eligible 
State,  with  Liberty  and  Safety,  at  the  Ex- 
pence  of  his  Virtue.  We  fecretly  judge  the 
Purchafe  too  dear ;  and  therefore  we  never 
imagine  he  acted  foolifhly  in  fecuring  his 
Virtue ,  his  Honour \  at  the  Expence  of  his 
Eafe,  his  Pleafure,  his  Life.  Nor  can  we 
think  thefe  latter  Enjoyments  worth  the 
keeping,  when  the  former  are  intirely  loft. 

II.  LET  us  in  the  fame  manner  examin$A> 
our  Sentiments   of  the  Happirrefs  of  others  \ 
in  common  Life.  WEALTH  and  E  x  T  E  R- 
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Sedt.  6.  N  A  L  PLEASURES  bear  no  fmall  bulk  in 
Imaginations;  but  does  there  not  always 
accompany  this  Opinion  of  Happinefs  in 
Wealthy  fome  fuppos'd  beneficent   Intention 
of  doing  good  Offices  to  Perfons  dear  to  us, 
at  leaft  to  our  Family s  or  Kinfmen  ?  And  in 
our  imagined  Happinefs  from  external  Plea 
fure,  are  not  fome  Ideas  always  included  of 
fome  moral  Enjoyments    of  Society^  fome 
Communication  of  Pleafure,   fomething  of 
Love,  of  friend/hip,   of  Efteem,  of  Grati 
tude?  Who  ever  pretended  to  a  *Tafte  of- 
thefe  Pleafures  without  Society?  Or  if  any 
feem  violent  in  Purfuit  of  them,  how  bafe 
and  contemptible  do  they  appear  to  all  Perfons, 
«ven  to  thofe  who  could  have  no  Expectation 
of  Advantage  from  their  having  a*  more  gene 
rous  Notion  of  Pleafure  ? 

Now,  were  there  no  moral  Senfe,  no  Hap 
pinefs  in  Benevolence,  and  did  we  adt  from 
no  other  Principle  than  Self-Love  $  fure  there 
is  no  Pleafure  of  the  external  Senfes,  which 
we  could  not  enjoy  alone,  with  lefs  Trouble 
and  Expence  than  in  Society.   But  a  Mixture 
of  the  moral  Pleafures  is  what  gives  the  al 
luring   Relifo  ;    'tis  fome    Appearance    of 
Friendship,  of  Love,  of  communicating  Plea 
fure  to  others,  which  preferves  the  Pleafures 
of  the  Luxurious  from  being  naufeous  and  in- 
fipid.     And  this  partial  Imagination  of  fome 
good  moral  £>ualitysy  fome  Benevolence,    in 
Actions  which  have  many  cruel,  inhuman, 

and 
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Confequences  toward  others,  Seft.  6. 
is  what  has  kept  Vice  more  in  Countenance 
than  any  other  Confideration  *. 

B  UT  to  convince  us  farther  wherein  the 
Happinefs  tf  Wealth,  and  external  Pleafure 
lies;  let  us  but  fuppofe  Malice,  Wrath,  Re 
venge  5  or  only  Solitude,  Abfence  of  Friend- 
Jhip,  of  Love,  of  Society,  of  Efteem,  join'd 
with  the  Pofleflion  of  them;  and  all  the 
Happinefs  vanishes  like  a  Dream.  And  yet 
Love,  Friend/hip,  Society,  Humanity,  tho* 
accompany'd  with  Poverty  and  "Toil,  nay 
even  with  fmaller  degrees  of  Pain,  fuch  as 
do  not  wholly  occupy  the  Mind,  are  not  on 
ly  the  Objedt  of  Love  from  others,  but  even 
of  a  fort  of  Emulation :  which  plainly  (hews, 
"  ThatF/rto  is  the  chief  Happinefs  in  the 
"  Judgment  of  all Mankind'' 

III.  THERE  is  a  farther  Confideration 
which  muft  not  be  pafs'd  over,  concerning  g^my. 
the  EXTERNAL  BEAUTY  of  Perfons, 
which  all  allow  to  have  a  great  Power  over 
human  Minds.  Now  it  is  fome  apprehended 
Morality,  fome  natural  or  imagined  Indica 
tion  of  concomitant 'Virtue,  which  gives  it  this 
powerful  Charm  above  all  other  kinds  of 
Beauty.     Let  us  confider  the  Chara&ers  of 
Beauty,  which  are   commonly  admir'd  in 
Countenances,  and  we  (hall  find  them  to  be 

*  See  above,  Stft.  iv.  An.  4  Par.  4,  5-. 

Sweet- 
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Seft.  6.  Sweet nefs,  Mildnefs,  Majefly,  Dignity,  Vi*oa- 
'city,  Humility >  fendernejsy  Good-nature ;  that 
is,  that  certain  Airs,  Proportions,  je  ne  fcai 
quoys^  are  patural  Indications  of  fuch  Vir 
tues,  or  of  Abilitys  or  Difpofitions  toward 
them.  As  we  obferv'd  above  *  of  Mifery  or 
Diftrefs  appearing  in  Countenances ;  fb  it  is 
certain,  almofl  all  habitual  Difpofitions  of 
Mind  form  the  Countenance  in  fuch  a  man 
ner,  as  to  give  fome  Indications  of  them  to 
the  Spectator.  Our  violent  Paffions  are  ob 
vious  at  firft  View  in  the  Countenance ;  fo 
that  fomedmes  no  Art  can  conceal  them  : 
and  fmaller  Degrees  of  them  give  fome  lefs 
obvious  Turns  to  the  Face,  which  an  accu 
rate  Eye  will  obferve.  Now,  when  tlue  natu 
ral  Air  of  a  Face  approaches  to  that  which 
any  Paffion  would  form  it  unto,  we  make  a 
Conjecture  from  this  concerning  the  leading 
Difpojition  of  the  Perfon's  Mind. 

A  s  to  thofe  Fancys  which  prevail  in  cer 
tain  Countrys  toward  large  Lips,  little  NoJ'es, 
narrow  Eyes-,  unlefs  we  knew  from  them- 
felves  under  what  Idea  fuch  Features  are  ad- 
mir'd,  whether  as  naturally  beautiful  in 
Form,  or  Proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  Face; 
or  as  prefum'd  Indications  of  fome  moral 
Quality  s\  we  may  more  probably  conclude 
that  it  is  the  latter ;  fince  this  is  fo  much  the 
Ground  of  Approbation  or  Averfion  towards 


See  Sect.  v.  An.  S.  Par.  2. 
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Faces  among  ourfelves.  And  as  to  thofeSedl.  6. 
Features  which  we  count  naturally  dij agree 
able  as  to  Form,  we  know  the  Averfion  on 
this  Account  is  fo  weak,  that  moral  Quality* 
fhall  procure  a  Liking  even  to  the  Face, 
in  Perfons  who  are  fenfible  of  the  Irregula 
rity ',  or  Want  of  that  Regularity  which  is 
common  in  others.  With  us,  certain  Fea 
tures  are  imagin'd  to  denote  Dullnefe  ;  as 
hollow  Eyes,  large  Lips  ;  a  Colour  of  Hair, 
Wantonnejs  :  and  may  we  not  conclude  the 
like  Affectation  of  Ideas,  upon  fome  pro 
bable  Foundation  in  Nature,  and  fometimes 
without  any,  to  be  the  Ground  of  thofe 
Approbations  which  appear  unaccountable 
to  us  ? 

IN  the  fame  manner,  when  there  is  no 
thing  grojly  difproportion'd  in  any  Face,  what 
is  it  we  diipraife  ?  Is  it  Pride,  Haughtinefs, 
Sournefs,  Ill-nature,  Difcontent,  Folly,  Levity, 
Wantonnefs  $  which  fome  Countenances  dif- 
cover  in  the  Manner  above  hinted  at  ?  And 
thefe  Airs,  when  brought  by  Cuftom  upon 
the  moft  regular  Set  of  Features,  have  often, 
made  them  very  difagreeable  ;  as  the  con- 
trary  Airs  have  given  the  ftrongefl  Charms 
to  Countenances,  which  were  far  from  Per- 
fedtion  in  external  Beauty.  Had  HOMER, 
in  his  Character  of  HELEN,  rais'd  our  Idea 
of  her  external  Beauty  to  the  greatelt  Height, 
yet  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  have 
engag'd  his  Countrymen  in  a  War  for  fuch  a 

HELEN 
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Sed.  6.  HELEN  as  VIRGIL  has  drawn  her.  He 
therefore  ftill  retains  fomething  morally 
amiable  amidft  all  her  Weaknels,  and  often 
fuggefts  to  his  Reader, 


re 


as  the  Spring  of  his  Countrymens  Indignation 
and  Revenge. 

THIS  Confideration  may  fliew  us  one 
Reafon,  among  many  others,  for  Mens  dif- 
ferent  Fancy  s,  or  Relijhes  of  Beauty.  The 
Mind  of  Man,  however  generally  difpos'd  to 
efteem  Benevolence  and  Virtue,  yet  by  more 
particular  Attention  to  fome  Kinds  of  it  than 
others,  may  gain  a  ftronger  Admiration  of 
fome  moral  Difpojitions  than  others.  Mili 
tary  Men  may  admire  Courage  more  than 
other  Virtues  ;  Perfons  of  fmaller  Courage, 
may  admire  Sweetnefs  of  temper  5  Men  of 
Thought  and  Refection,  who  have  more  ex- 
tenlive  Views,  will  admire  the  like  Quality* 
in  others  ;  Men  of  keen  Pajfions  expeft  equal 
Returns  of  all  the  kind  Affedlions,  and  are 
wonderfully  charm'd  by  Compliance  :  The 
Proud  may  like  thofe  of  higher  Spirit,  as 
more  fuitable  to  their  Dignity  ;  tho'  Pride, 
join'd  with  Reflection  and  good  Senfe,  will  re 
commend  to  them  Humility  in  the  Perfon  be- 
lov'd.  Now  as  the  various  Tempers  of  Men 

*  See  Homer,  Iliad  i.  uer.  35-6,  5-90. 
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various  Tempers  of  others  agreeable  to  Seel.  6* 
them,  fo  they  muft  differ  in  their  Relz/hes  of  *yv>* 
Beauty,  according  as  it  denotes  the  feveral 
Qualitys  molt  agreeable  to  themfelves. 

THIS  may  alfo  (hew  us,  how,  in  virtuous 
Love,  there  may  be  the  greateft  Beauty,  witn- 
out  the  leaft  Charm  to  engage  a  Rival. 
Love  itfelf  gives  a  Beauty  to  the  Lover,  in 
the  Eyes  of  the  Perfon  belov  dy  which  no  other 
Mortal  is  much  affected  with.  And  this  per^ 
haps  is  theftronge/t  Charm  poffible,  and  that 
\vhich  will  have  the  greateft  Power,  where 
there  is  not  fome  very  great  Counterbalance 
from  worldly  Interejl,  Vice,  or  grofs  Defor 
mity* 

IV.  THIS  fameConiideration  may  be  ex-  Air,  M+- 
tended  to  the  whole  AIR  and  MOTION  of  tlon>  Gtf- 
any  Perfon.   Every  thing  we  count  agreeable, *" 
fome  way  denotes  Chearfulnefs,  Eafe,  a  Con-* 
defccnfim,  and  Readinefs  to  oblige,  a  Lev?  of 
Company-,  with  a  Freedom  and  Boldnefs  which 
always    accompanys  an  honeft,  undefigning 
Heart.     On  the  contrary,  what  is  mocking 
in  Air  or  Motion,  is  Roughnejs,  Ill-nature^ 
a  Difregard  to  others,  or  ^foolijh  Shame-fa-* 
cednefi,  which  evidences  a  Perfon  to  be  ur> 
experiepc'd  in  Society,  or  Offices  of  Huma 
nity, 
» 

WITH  relation  to  thefe  Airs,  Motions^ 
Geftures,  we  may  obfcrve,  that  confidering 

the 
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Se<5t.  6.  the  different  Ceremony  s  and  Modes  of  /hew- 
ving  Refpeft,  which  are  pradtis'd  in  different 
TSFations,  we  may  indeed  probably  conclude, 
that  there  is  no  natural  Connexion  between 
any  of  thefe  Geftures  or  Motions,  and  the 
Affettiom  of  Mind  which  they  are  by  Cujtom 
made  to  exprefs.  But  when  Cujlom  has  made 
any  of  them  pafsfor  Expreffions  offucbAf- 
jeftiom,  by  a  conftant  Affectation  of  Ideas, 
fome  (hall  become  agreeable  and  lovely,  and 
others  extremely  ojf'enfive,  altho'  they  were 
both,  in  their  own  Nature,  perfectly  indiffe 
rent. 


•  Y-  -H  E  R  E  we  may  remark  the  Manner  in 
which  NATURE  leads  Mankind  to  the  Conti- 
nuance  of  their  Race,  and  by  its  ftrongeftPow- 
er  engages  them  to  what  occafions  the  greateft 
Toil  and  Anxiety  of  Life  5  and  yet  fupports 
them  under  it  with  an  inexpreffible  Delight. 
We  might  have  been  excited  to  the  Propaga 
tion  of  our  Species,  by  fuchanuneafy  Senfa- 
tion  as  would  have  effedlually  determin'd  us 
to  it,  without  any  great  Profped:  of  Happi- 
nefs  ;  as  we  fee  Hunger  and  Thirft  determine 
us  to  preferve  our  Bodys,  thoJ  few  look  upon 
eating  and  drinking  as  any  confiderable  Hap- 
pinels  .  The  Sexes  might  have  been  engag'd 
to  Concurrence,  as  we  imagine  the  Brutes 
are,  by  Defire  only,  or  by  a  Love  of  fenfual 
Pleajure.  But  how  dull  and  infipid  had  Life 
been,  were  there  no  more  in  MARRIAGE  ! 
Who  would  have  .-had  Refolution  enough  to 

bear 
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bear  all  the  Cares  of  a  Family,  and  Ectaca-  Sect.  6- 
tion  of  Children  ?  Or  who,  from  the  general 
Motive  of  Benevolence  alone,  would  have 
chofen  to  fubject  himfelf  to  natural  AJf'ettion 
toward  an  Offspring,  when  he  could  lo  eafily 
foreiee  what  Troubles  it  might  occafion  ? 


THIS  Inclination  therefore  of  the 
is  founded  on  fomething  ftronger,  a  id  more 
efficacious  and  joylul,  than  the  Solicitations 
of  Uneafine/s,  or  the  bare  Dejlre  of  fenftbls 
Pleajure.  BEAUTY  gives  a  favourable  Pre- 
fumption  of  good  Moral  13  ifpofitiom,  zv\&  Ac 
quaintance  confirms  this  into  a  real  Love  of 
Efteem,  or  begets  it,  where  there  is  little 
Beauty.  This  raifes  an  Expectation  of  the 
greateft  moral  Pleafures  along  \viththefenfi* 
ble^  and  a  thoufand  tender  Sentiments  of  Hu 
manity  and  Generofity\  and  makes  us  impa 
tient  for  a  Society  which  we  imagine  big  with 
unfpeakable  moral  Pleafures:  where  nothing 
is  indifferent,  and  every  trifling  Service,  be 
ing  an  Evidence  of  this  Jlrong  Love  and  Ef- 
teem,  is  mutually  received  with  the  Rapture 
and  Gratitude  of  the  greateft  Benefit,  and  of 
the  moit  fubftantial  Obligation;  and  where 
Prudence  and  Good-nature  influence  both 
Sides,  this  Society  may  anfwer  all  their  Ex 
pectations. 

NAY,  let  us  exam  inethofe  of  loofer  Con 
duct:  with  relation  to  the  fair  Sex,  and  we 
ihall  find,  that  Love  offenfiblePieafure  is  not 

S  the 
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Sett.  6.  the  chief  Motive  of  Debauchery -,  vtfalfe  Gal- 

wv^  lantry.     Were  it  fo,  the  meanejl  Pro/lit  utes 

would  pleale  as  much  as  any.     But  we  know 

fufficiendy,  that  Men  are  fond  of  Goed-na- 

I    ture,  Faith)  Pleajhntry  of  Temper ,  Wit,  and 

\    many  other  moral  Quality  s^  even  in  a  Miflrefs. 

And  this  may  furnifh  us  with  a  Reafon  for 

what   appears   pretty  unaccountable,    viz. 

"  That  Chaflity  itfelf  has  a  powerful  Charm 

"  in  the  Eyes  of  the  DiJJblute,  even  when 

"  they  are  attempting  to  deftroy  it." 

THIS  powerful  Determination  even  to  a 
limited  Benevolence,  and  other  moral  Senti 
ments,  is  obferv'd  to  give  a  ftrong  Bias  to  our 
Minds  towards  a  umverjal  Goodnefs,  'Tender- 
nejs,  Humanity,  Generofity,  and  Contempt  of 
private  Good  in  our  whole  Conduft;  befides 
the  obvious  Improvement  it  occalions  in  our 
external  Deportment,  and  in  our  Relifh  of 
Beauty,  Order,  and  Harmony.  As  foon  as  a 
Heart,  before  hard  and  obdurate,  is  foften'd 
in  this  Flame,  we  (hall  obferve,  arifing  along 
with  it,  a  Love  of  Poetry,  Mu/ic,  the  Beau 
ty  of  Nature  in  rural  Scenes,  a  Contempt  of 
other  felfifti  Pleafures  of  the  external  Sen/es, 
a  tf^  Drefs,  a  humane  Deportment,  a  Delight 
in,  and  Emulation  of,  every  thing  which  is 
gallant,  generous,  and  friendly. 

society,  I N  the  fame  manner  we  are  determined  to 
ip^frw  common  Friendfhips  and  Acquaintances,  not 
r  Moral  by  the  fullen  Apprehenfions  of  our  NeceJJitys, 

Senfe.  or 
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or  Profpeftsof  Intereji;  but  by  an  incredible  Seft.  6' 
Variety  of  little,  agreeable,  engaging  Eviden-  w/"v^, 
ces  of  Love ,  Good-nature,^^  other  morally, 
amiable  Quality*  in  thofe  we  converfe  with. 
Among  the  reft,  none  of  the  leaft  conii- 
derable  is  an  Inclination  to  Cbearfulnefi,  a 
Delight  to  raife  Mirth  in  others,  which  pro 
cures  a  fecret  Approbation  and  Gratitude 
toward  the  Perfon  who  puts  us  in  fuch  an 
agreeable,  innocent,  good-natur'd,  and  eafy 
State  of  Mind,  as  we  are  confciotis  of,  while 
we  enjoy  pleafant  Converfation,  enliven'd  by 
moderate  Laughter. 

VI.  UPON  this  moral 'Senfe  is  founded  all  Tke 
the  Power  of  the  O  R  A  T  o  R.   The  variou 
Figures  of  Speech  are  the  feveral  Manners, «. 
which  a  lively  Genious,  warm'd  with  Paffi- 
ons  fuitable  to  the  Occafion,  naturally  runs 
into,  only  a  little  diverfify'd  by  Cuftom :  and 
they  only  move   the  Hearers,  by  giving  a 
lively  Reprefentation  of  the  Paffions  of  the 
Speaker-,  which  are  communicated  to  the 
Hearers,  as  we  *  obferv'd  above  of  one  Paffi- 
on,  viz.  Pity. 

Now  the  Paffions  which  the  Orator  at 
tempts  to  raife,  are  all  founded  on  moral S>ua- 
litys.  All  the  bold  Metaphors,  or  Defcriptions, 
all  the  artificial  Manners  of  Expoftulation, 
Arguing,  and  Addrejjivg  the  Audience,  all  the 


v,  Jrt.B.  Par.  2. 

S  2  Appeal* 
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Sect.  6.  Appeals  to  Mankind,  are  but  more  lively  Me 
thods  of  giving  the  Audience  a  ftronger  Im- 
preffion  of  the  moral  Qualitys  of  the  Perfon 
accusd  or  defended-,  of  the  Action  advis'd,  or 
diffuaded:  And  all  the  Antithefes,  or  Witti- 
cifms  5  all  the  Cadences  of  fonorous  Periods, 
whatever  inferior  kind  of  Beauty  they  may 
have  feparately,  are  of  no  Confequence  to 
perfuade,  if  we  negleft  moving  the  Paflions 
by  fome  Species  tf  Morality.  They  may  per 
haps  raife  a  little  Admiration  of  the  Speaker > 
among  thofe  who  already  favour  his  Party, 
but  they  ofecner  raife  Contempt  in  his  Ad- 
ver/arys.  Bui  \vhen  you  difplay  the  Benefi 
cence  of  any  Adtion,  the^W  Effect  it  {hall 
have  on  the  Public  in  promoting  the  Welfare 
of  the  Innocent^  and  relieving  the  unjujily 
Diftrefled',  if  you  prove  your  Allegations,  you 
make  every  Mortal  approve  the  undertaking 
it.  When  any  Perfon  is  to  bt  recommended, 
difplay  \\v$Humanity,  Gcnerofity,  Study  of 
\\-\zpublick  Good,  and  Capacity  to  promote  it, 
his  Contempt  of  Dangers,  and  private  Plea- 
fures  5  and  you  are  lure  to  procure  him  Love 
and  Efteem.  If  at  the  fame  time  you  {hew 
his  Diftrep,  or  the  Injury s  he  has  fuffer'd, 
you  raife  Pity,  and  every  tender  AfFedion. 

ON  the  contrary,  reprefentthe  Barbarity* 
or  Cruelty  of  any  A<l>ion5  \hsMiJery  it  fhall 
procure  to  the  Kind,  the  Faithful,  the  Gene 
rous,  or  only  to  the  Innocent  5  'and  you  raife 
an  Abhorrence  of  it  in  the  Breafts  of  the  Au 
dience  ^ 
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dience,  tho'  they  were  not  the  Perfons  who  Seel.  6, 
would  have  fuffer'd  by  it.     The  fame  way, 
would  you  make  a  Perfon  infamous,  and  de- 
jpis'dznd  hated,  reprefenthim  as  cruel,  inhu 
man,  or  treacherous  toward  the  rnoft  diftanc 
rational  Agents;    or  fhew    him  only  to  be 
JelfiJJo,  and  given  to  fblitary  Luxury,  without 
regard  to   any   Friend,   or  the  Intereft    of 
others;   and  you  have  gain'd  your  Point,  as 
foon  as  you  prove  what  you  alledge.     Nay, 
how  does  it  flop  our  Admiration  of  any  cele- 
brated  Action,  to  fuggeft,  "  That  the  Author 
cc  of  it   was  no  Fool  ;    he  knew  it  would 
"  turn  tohisownj4d*uantage!" 

N  o  w,  are  fasLearnednuA  Polite  the  only 
Perfons  who  are  mov'd  by  fuch  Speeches  ? 
Muft  Men  know  the  Schemes  of  the  Mora- 
lifts  and  Politicians,  or  the  Art  of  Rhetoric^ 
to  be  capable  of  being  perfuadcd  ?  Muft  they 
be  nicely  converfant   in  all  the  Methods  of 
promoting  Self -Intereft?  Nay,  do  we  not  fee 
on  the  contrary,  the  rude  undifciplirid  Mul 
titude  mofl  affected  ?    Where  had    Oratory 
fo  much  Power  as  in  popular  States,  and  that 
too  before  the  Perfection   of  the  Sciences? 
Reflection    and  Study   may  raife  in  Men  a 
Sufpicion  of  Defign,  and  Caution  of  AfTent, 
when  they  have  forne  Knowledge  of  the  va 
rious  Topicks  of  Argument,  and  find  them 
em  ploy 'd  upon  themfelves :  but  rude  Nature 
is  ftill  open  to  every  moral  Impreffion,  and 
carjry'd  furiouily  along  without  Caution,  or 
S  3  Sufpenfe. 
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Sect.  6.  Sufpenfe.  It  was  not  the  Groves  of  the  Aca- 
demy,  or  t\\epoliJtJd  Stones  of  the  Portico,  or 
the  managd  Horfes  of  G  R  E  E  c  E,  which  lif- 
ten'd  to  the  Harp  of  an  A  M  P  H  i  o  N,  or  an 
ORPHEUS;  but  the  frees 9  and  Rocks,  and 
Tygers  of  the  For  eft:  which  may  fhew  us, 
<e  That  there  is  fome  Senfe  of  Morality  ante- 
cc  cedenttolnftrudtion,  ormetaphyfical  Ar- 
"  guments  proving  iheprivate  Interejl  of  the 
<c  Perfon  who  is  perfuaded,  to  be  connected 
with  t\\z  public  k  Good!" 


(C 


VII.  W  E  fliall  find  this  Senfe  to  be  the 
Foundation  alfo  of  the  chief  Pleafures  of 
Moral  POETRY.  We  hinted,  in  the  former  Trea- 
tife)  at  tiie  Foundation  of  Delight  in  the 
Numbers,  Meafures,  Metaphors^  Similitudes  *. 
But  as  the  Contemplation  of  moral  O&jeffs, 
either  of  Vice  or  Virtue^  affects  us  more 
ilrongly,  and  moves  our  Paffions  in  a  quite 
different  and  a  more  powerful  manner,  than 
natural  Beauty^  or  (what  we  commonly  call) 
Deformity^  fo  the  mod  moving  Beautys  bear 
a  Relation  to  our  moral  Senfe,  and  affect  us 
more  vehemently^  than  the  Representations  of 
natural  Objects  in  the  livelieft  Defcriptions, 
Dramatic  and  Epic  Poetry  are  intirely  ad- 
drefs'd  to  this  Senfe,  and  raife  our  Paffions  by 
the  Fortunes  of  Charaffiers,  diftinftly  repre- 
fented  as  morally  good  QI  evil,  as  might  be 


See  Treat ife  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  13.  Sett.  iv.  Art.  3. 

feen 
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feen  more  fully,  were  we  to  confider  the  Seft.  6. 
Paffions  feparately. 

WHERE  we  are  ftudying  to  raife  any  De- 
fire,  or  Admiration  of  an  Object  really  beauti 
ful,  we  are  not  content  with  a  bare  Narra 
tion,  but  endeavour,  if  we  can,  to  prefent  the 
Qbjeft  itfelf,  or  the  moft  lively  Image  of  it. 
And  hence  the  Epic  Poem,  or  Tragedy,  gives 
a  far  greater  Pleafure  than  the  Writings  of 
Phihfophers,  tho'  both  aim  at  recommending 
Virtue.  The  reprefenting  the  Adions  them- 
felves,  if  the  Reprefentation  be  judicious , 
natural,  and  lively,  will  make  us  admire  the 
Good,  and  deteft  the  Vitious,  the  Inhuman, 
the  Treacherous  and  Cruel,  by  means  of  our 
moral  Senfe,  without  any  Reflections  of  the 
Poet  to  guide  our  Sentiments.  It  is  for  this 
Reafon  that  HORACE  has  juftly  made 
Knowledge  in  Morals  fo  neceffary  to  a  good 
Poet: 

Scribendi  reffie  S  A  p ER  E  eft  & principium 
&  fons  *. 

And  again : 

$ui  didicit  Patrice  quid  debeat,  &  quid 

Amicis, 
Quo  fit  amore  Parent,  quo  Prater  amandus, 

&  Hojpes, 


*  Hor.  de  Arte  Poet.  vcr.  309. 

S  4  Quod 
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Quod  fit  .Confcripti,  quod  Judicis  officium, 

quce 

Partes  in  helium  mifji  Duds ;  Hie  profeffio 
RedderePerJonce  Jcit  convenientia  cuique*. 

imagery         UPON   this  fame   Senfe  is  founded   the 
in  Poetry    power   of  that  great  Beauty  in  Poetry,  the 

founded  on  °  .   J  J, '     . 

the  Moral  JrRosoPopoEiA,  by  which  every  Affection 
is  made  a  Perjbn ;  every  natural  Event,  Caufe, 
Object,  is  animated  by  moral  Epithets.  For  we 
join  the  Contemplation  of  moralCir  cum  fian 
ces  and^galitys,  along  whh natural OJyetfs, 
to  increafe  their  Beauty  or  Deformity ;  and 
we  affed;  the  Hearer  in  a  more  lively  man 
ner  with  the  :Affedtions  defer ib'd,  by  repre- 
fenting  them  as  Perjons.  Thus  a  fhady 
Wood  mull  have  its  folemn  venerable  Genius^ 
\  and  proper  rural  Gods;  every  clear  Fountain, 
its /acred  cbajle  Nymph;  and  River,  \\$  boun 
tiful  God,  with  his  Um,  and  perhaps  a 
Cornucopia  difFufing  Plenty  and  Fruitfulnejs 
along  its  Banks.  The  Day- light  is  holy,  be- 
neign,  and  powerful  to  banifh  the  pernicious 
Spirits  of  the  Night.  The  Morning  is  a 
kind  officious  Goddefs,  tripping  over  the 
dewy  Mountains,  and  ujhering  in  Light  to 
Gods  and  Men.  War  is  an  impetuous,  cruel, 
undijUnguiJhing  Monfter,  whom  no  Virtue,  no 
Circumftance  of  Compoffion,  can  move  from 
his  bloody  Purpofes.  The  Steel  is  unrelent 
ing',  the  Arrow  and  Spear  are  impatient  to 


*  Hor,  de  Arte  Post.  ver.  3 1  a,  &c. 

deftrov. 
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deftroy,  and  carry  Death  on  their  Points.  Sed.  6. 
Our  modern  Engines  of  War  are  alfo  fright- 
Jul  Perjbnagcs,  counterfeiting  with  their  rude 
Throats  the  Thunder  of  J  o  v  R.  The  moral 
Imagery  of  Death  is  every-where  known, 
viz.  his  Injenfibility  to  Pity,  his  Inflexibility , 
and  univerfal  impartial  Empire.  FORTUNE 
is  inimitably  drawn  by  HORACE  *,  with  all 
her  Retinue  and  Votary sy  and  with  her  rigid 
fever e  Minifter,  NeceJJity.  The  Quality s  of 
Mind  too  become  Perfons.  Love  becomes  a 
VENUS,  or  a  CUPID;  Courage,  or  Gondu5t9 
a  MARS,  or  a  PALLAS,  protecting  and  ajfift- 
ing  the  Hero;  before  them  march  Terror 
and  Dread,  Blight  and  Pur/uit,  Shouts  and 
Amazement.  Nay,  the  mojifacred  Poets  are 
often  led  into  this  Imagery,  and  reprefent 
yuftice  and  Judgment,  as  fupporting  the 
ALMIGHTY'S  Throne,  and  Mercy  and  fruth 
going  before  his  Face:  They  (hew  us  Peace 
as  /fringing  up  from  the  Earth,  and  Mercy 
looking  down  from  Heaven. 

EVERY  one  perceives  a  greater  Beauty 
in  this  manner  of  Reprefentation,  this 
Imagery,  this  Conjunction  of  moral  Ideas., 
than  in  the  fulleft  Narration,  or  the  moft 
lively  natural  Defcription.  When  one  reads 
the  fourth  Book  of  HOMER,  and  is  prepared, 
from  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  to  imagine 
thebloody  Sequel,  and  amidft  the  moft  beau- 


*  See  tib.  i.  Oj.  35-, 

tiful 
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Seft.  6.  tiful  Defcription  which  ever  was  imagin'd  of 
'Jhooting  an  Arrow,  meets  with  Amoral  Epi 
thet, 


*, 


The  Source  ofblackejl  Woes  \ 

he  will  find  himfelf  more  mov'd  by  this  Cir- 
cumftance,  than  by  all  the  Profufion  of  na 
tural  Defcription  which  Man  could  imagine. 

VIII.  HISTORY  derives  its  chief  Excel 
lence  from  the  reprefenting  the  Manners  and 
Characters-?  the  Contemplation  of  which  in 
Nature  being  very  affefting,  they  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  give  Pleafure,  when  well  related. 

IX.  I  T  is  well  known  too,  that  a  Colle- 
£tion  of  the  beft  Pieces  of  Face-painting  is 
but  a  poor  Entertainment,  when  compared 
with  thofe  Pieces  which   reprefent   moral 

r,  Pqffions,  and  Characters. 


Sec  Homer,  Iliad  iv.  ver.  117. 
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Seft.  7. 

SECT.     VII.  {^r* 

A  ^Deduflion  of  feme  Complex  mo 
ral  Ideas ;  <u/&.  of  Obligation,  and 
Right,  Perfeft,  Imperfed:,  and  Ex 
ternal,  Alienable,  and  Unalienable, 
from  this  moral  Senfe. 

L  r"TT^  O  conclude  this  Subjeft,  we  may, 
from  what  has  been  faid,  fee  the 
true  Original  of  moral  Ideas,  viz.  'This  moral 
Senfe  of  Excellence  in  every  Appearance,  or 
Evidence  of  Benevolence.  It  remains  to  be 
explain'd,  how  we  acquire  more  particular 
Ideas  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  abftradting  from 
any  Law,  Human,  or  Divine. 

I  F  any  one  ask,  Can  we  have  any  Senfe  of obligation: 
OBLIGATION,  abftrading  from  the  Laws 
of  a  Superior  ?  We  muft  anfwer  according  to 
the  various  Senfes  of  the  Word  Obligation. 
If  by  Obligation  we  underftand  a  Determina 
tion,  without  regard  to  our  own  Inter  eft,  to 
approve  Ac-lions,  and  to  perform  them;  which 
Determinationfoall  alfo  maketts  difpleasdwith 
ourfelves,  and  uneafy  upon  having  aftcd  con 
trary  to  it:  in  this  Meaning  of  the  word  Ob 
ligation,  there  is  naturally  an  Obligation  upon 
all  Men  to  Benevolence  5  and  they  are  ftill 

under 
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Sect.  7.under  its  Influence,  even  when  by  falfe,  or 
'partial  Opinions  of  the  natural  Tendency  of 
their  Actions,  this  moral  Senje  leads  them  to 
Evil;  unlefs  by  long  inveterate  Habits  it  be 
exceedingly  weakened;  for  it   fcarce  feems 
poffible  wholly  to  extinguim  it.     Or,  which 
is  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  this  internal  Senje ^ 
and  InftinSt  of  Benevolence^  will  either  influ 
ence  our  Aftions,   or  make  us  very  unea- 
fy  and  diffatisfy'd  -,  and  we  fhall  be  confcious, 
that  we  are  in  a  bafe  unhappy  State,  even 
without  confider ing  any  Law  whatfoever,  or 
any  external  Advantages  loft,  or  Difadvan- 
tages  impending  from  its  Sanctions.  And  far-, 
ther,  there  are  ftill  fuch  Indications  given  us 
of  what  is  in  the  whole  beneficent,  and  what 
not,  as  may  probably  difcover  to  us  the  true 
Tendency  of  every  Action  ;   and  let  us  fee, 
fome  time  or  other,  the  evil  Tendency  of 
what  upon  a  partial  View  appear'd  £00^ :  or 
if  we  have  no  Friends  fo  faithful  as  to  admo- 
nifh  us,  the  Perfons  injur'd  will  not  fail  to 
upbraid  us.     So  that  no  Mortal  can  fecure  to 
himfelf  a   perpetual   Serenity,  Satisfaction, 
and  Self-approbation,  but  by  zferioUs.Inquiry 
into  the  Tendency  of  his  Actions,  and  a  per 
petual  Study  of  univerfal  Good,  according  to 
the  jufteft  Notions  of  it. 

BUT  if,  by  Obligation,  we  understand  a 
Motive  jrom  Self-Inter  eft,  fufficient  to  deter 
mine  all  thofe  who  duly  confider  it,  andpurfue 
their  own  Advantage  wifely,  to  a  certain 

Courfe 
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Courfe  of  Atfions;  we  may  have  a  Senfe 
fuch  an  Obligation,  by  reflecting  on  this  De 
termination  of  our  Nature  to  approve  Virtue^ 
to  be  pleas'd  and  happy  when  we  reflect  up 
on  our  having  done  virtuous  Affions,  and  to 
be  uneafy  when  we  are  confcious  of  having 
acted  otherwife ;  and  alfo  by  confidering  how 
much  fuperior  we  efteem  the  Happinefs  of 
Virtue  to  any  other  Enjoyment  *.  We  may 
like  wife  have  a  Senfe  of  this  fort  of  Obliga 
tion^  by  confidering  thofe  Reafons  which 
prove  a  conftant  Courfe  of  benevolent  zndjbci- 
alAffionSy  to  be  the  moft  probable  Means  of 
promoting  the  natural  Good  of  every  Indivi 
dual  \  as  CUMBERLAND  and  Pu FEN- 
DO  RF  have  prov'd:  And  all  this  without 
Relation  to  a  Law. 

BUT  farther,  if  our  moral  Senfe  be  fup- 
pos'd  exceedingly  weakened,  and  t\\z  felfifh 
Pqfliom  grown  ftrong,  either  thro'  fome  ge 
neral  Corruption  of  Nature,  or  inveterate  Ha 
bits  ;  if  our  Under/landing  be  weak,  and  we  be 
often  in  danger  of  being  hurry  'd  by  our  Paf- 
Jions  into  precipitate  and  ram  Judgments,  that 
malicious  Actions  mall  promote  our  Advan 
tage  more  than  Beneficence ;  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  if 
it  be  inquired  what  is  neceflary  to  engage  Men 
to  beneficent  Affiiom^  or  induce  a  fleady  Sen/e 
of  an  Obligation  to  act  for  the  public  Good; 
then,  no  doubt,  "  A  Law  with  Sanctions, 

*  See  above,  Seft.  vi.  d.rt,  i,  a, 

cc  given 
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Seft.  7/c  given  by  a  Juperior  Being,  of  fufficient 

cc  Power  to  make  us  happy  or  miferable, 

"  muft  be  neceffary  to  counterbalance  thofe 

<c  apparent  Motives  of  Inter  eft  ^  to  calm  our 

<c  P*ffix$t  and  give  room  for  the  Recovery 

"  of  our  moral  Senfe,  or  at  leaft  for  a  juft 

"  View  of  our  Interejl" 

fir  ii.  Now  the  principal  Bufinefs  of  the  mo- 
ralPhilofopher  is  to  (hew,  from  folid  Reafons, 
<c  That  ttniverfal  Benevolence  tends  to  the 
"  Happinefs  of  the  Benevolent,  either  from 
cc  the  Pleafures  ofRefleElion>  Honour,  natural 
cc  Tendency  to  engage  the  good  Offices  of 
<c  Men,  upon  whofe  Aid  we  muft  depend  for 
<c  our  Happinefs  in  this  World  j  or  from  the 
"  Sanctions  of  divine  Laws  difcover'd  to  us 
<c  by  the  Conftitution  of  iheUniverfe $"  that 
fo  no  apparent  Views  oflnterejl  may  counter- 
ad:  this  natural  Inclination  :  but  not  to  at 
tempt  proving,  "  That  Profpedts  of  our  own 
"  Advantage  of  any  kind  can  raife  in  us  the 
<c  virtuous  Benevolence  toward  others."  Let 
the  Obftacles  from  Self-Love  be  only  remov'd, 
and  NATURE  itfelf  will  incline  us  to  Be 
nevolence.  Let  the  Mifery  of  excejfive  Self- 
ijlmefs,  and  all  its  Paffions,  be  but  once 
explain'd,  that  fo  Self-Love  may  ceafe  to 
counteract  our  natural  Propenfity  to  Bene 
volence  5  and  when  this  noble  Difpofition  gets 
loofe  from  thefe  Bonds  of  Ignorance,  and  falfe 
Views  of  Intereft,  it  fhall  be  affifted  even  by 
Self-Love^  and  grow  ftrong  enough  to  make 
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a  noble  virtuous  Character.     Then  he  is  toSeft.  7. 
inquire,  by  Reflection  upon   human  Affairs,  LX 
what  Courfe  of  Adion  does  moft  effe&ually 
promote  the  univerfal  Good,  what  univerfai 
Rules  or  Maxims  are  to  be  obferv'd,  and  in 
what  Circumftances  the  Reafon  of  them  al 
ters,  fo  as  to  admit  Exceptions;  that  fo  our 
good  Inclinations  may  be  diredled  by  Reafon, 
and  a  juft  Knowledge  of  the  Inter  efts  of  Man 
kind.  But^i'rtatfitfelf,  or  good  Dtfpofttions  of 
Mind,  are  not  diredtly  taught,  or  produced  by 
InftruStion  ;   they  mufl  be  originally  implant 
ed  in  our  Nature  by  its  great  AUTHOR, 
and  afterwards  ftrengthen'd  and  confirmed 
by  our  own  Cultivation. 


<c 


<c 


III.  WE  are  often  told,  "That  there  \sofytihn. 
no  Need  of  fuppoling  fucha  Senfe  of  Mo- 
rality  given  to  Men,  fince  Reflection  and 
InftruSion  would  recommend   the  fame 
Actions  from  Arguments  of  S  e  If  -Inter  eft  y 
and  engage  us,  from  the  acknowledg'd 
Principle  of  S  elf-Love,  to  the  Pradice  of 
<£  them,  without  this  unintelligible  Determi- 
"  nation  to  Benevolence,  or  the  occult  $ua- 
"  lity  of  a  moral  Senfe" 

I  T   is  perhaps  true,  that"  Reflexion,  and  Moral 
Reafon  might  lead  us  to  approve  the 

.      J  ^  .  , 

Actions  as  advantageous.    Jout  would  not 
fame  Refledtion  and  Reafon  likewife  general 
ly  recommend  the  fame  Meats  to  us,  which 

our 


urn* 
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Se<St  7.  our  Tafte  reprefents  aspleafant?  And  {hall 
we  thence  conclude,  that  we  have  no  Senfe 
of  Tafting)  or  that  fuch  a  Senfe  is  ufe- 
lefs  ?  No  :  The  Ufe  is  plain  in  both  Cafes* 
Notwithftanding  the  mighty  Reajon  we 
boaft  of  above  other  Animals,  its  Procef- 
fes  are  too  flow,  too  full  of  Doubt  and 
Heiitation,  to  ferve  us  in  every  Exigency, 
either  for  our  own  Prefervation,  without 
the  external  Sen/es,  or  to  influence  our  Ac 
tions  for  the  Good  of  the  Whole,  without 
this  moral  Senfe.  Nor  could  we  be  fo 
ftrongly  determin'd  at  all  times  to  what  is 
tnoft  conducive  to  either  of  thefe  Ends, 
without  thefe  expeditious  Monitors,  and  im 
portunate  Solicitors-,  nor  fo  nobly  reward 
ed,  when  we  ad:  vigoroufly  in  Purfuit  of 
thefe  Ends,  by  the  calm  dull  Reflections  of 
Self-lntereft,  as  by  thofe  delightful  Senfa- 
tions. 

THIS  natural  Determination  to  ap 
prove  and  admire,  or  hate  and  diflike  Ac 
tions,  is,  no  doubt,  an  occult  Quality.  But 
is  it  any  way  more  myfterious,  that  the  Idea 
of  an  Adtion  mould  raife  Efteem  or  Con 
tempt,  than  that  the  Motion  or  tearing  of 
Flefli  fhould  give  Pleafure  or  Pain\  or 
the  Aft  of  Volition  fhould  move  Flejh  and 
Bones?  In  the  latter  Cafe,  we  have  got 
the  Brain,  and  elaftic  Fibres,  and  animal 
Spirits,  and  elaftic  Fluids,  like  the  Indians 

Elephant, 
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Elephant,  and  Tortoife,  to  bear  the  Burden  Seft.  7. 
of  the  Difficulty:  but  go  one  Step  farther, 
and  you  find  the  whole  as  difficult  as  at  firft, 
and  equally  a  Myftery  with  this  Determi 
nation  to  love  and  approve,  or  condemn  and 
defpife  Affions  and  Agents,  without  any 
Views  of  Interefl,  as  they  appear  benevolent^ 
or  the  contrary. 

WHEN  they  offer  it  as  a  Prefumption 
that  there  can  be  no  fuch  Senfe,  antecedent 
to  all  Profpeft  of  Interejl,  c<  That  thcfe  Ac 
tions  for  the  mod  part  are  really  ad-van-, 
tageous,  one  way  or  other,  to  the  Affor, 
the  Approver ,  or  Mankind'w  general,  by 
whofe  Happinefs  our  own  State  may  be 
fome  way  made  better;"  may  we  not  ask, 
fuppofingthe  DEITY  intended  to  impreis 
fuch  a  Senfe  of^fomething  amiable  in  Adti- 
ons,  (which  is  no  impoilible  Suppofition) 
What  fort  of  Adlions  would  a  good  GOD  de 
termine  to  approve?  Muft  we  deny  the  Pof- 
iibility  of  fuch  a  Determination,  if  it  did 
not  lead  us  to  admire  Adlions  of  no  Advan 
tage  to  Mankind,  or  to  love  Agents  for  their 
being  eminent  Trifers?  If  then  the  Actions 
which  a  wife  and  good  GOD  muft  determine 
us  to  approve,  if  he  give  us  any  fuch  Senfe 
at  all,  muft  be  Actions  ufeful  to  the  Publick, 
this  Advantage  can  never  be  a  Reafon  againft 
the  Senfe  itfelf.  After  the  fame  manner, 
we  (hem Id  deny  all  Revelation,  which  taught 
us  good  Senfe >  Humanity,  Juftice,  and  a  ra- 

1  tional 
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Se&.  j.tional  Worjhip,  becaufe  Reafon  and  Inter  eft 
^-^V^  confirm  and  recommend  fuch  Principles  and 
Services;  and  (hould  greedily  embrace  every 
Contradiction,  Foppery,  and  Pageantry  ,  as  a 
truly  divine  Injiitution,  without  any  thing 
humane,  or  ufeful  to  Mankind. 


*V.  THE  Writers  upon  oppofite  Schemes, 
judges  of  who  deduce  all  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil  from 
the  private  Advantage  of  the  Aftor,  or  from 
Relation  to  a  Ltf^,  and  its  Sanctions,  either 
known  from  Reafon  or  Revelation,  are  per 
petually  recurring  to  this  w0rtf/  *$>///<?  which 
they  deny;  not  only  in  calling  the  Laws  of 
the  D  E  i  T  Y  jujl  andgW,  and  alledging  Ju- 
Jiice  and  Right  in  the  D  E  i  T  Y  to  govern  us  ; 
but  by  ufing  a  Set  of  Words  which  import 
fomething  different  from  what  they  will  al 
low  to  be  their  only  Meaning.  Obligation, 
with  them,  is  only  fuch  zConftitution,  either 
of  Nature,  or  Jbme  governing  Power,  as 
makes  it  advantageous  for  the  Agent  to  a£l  in 
a  certain  manner.  Let  this  Definition  be 
fubftiuted,  where-ever  we  meet  with  the 
Words,  ought,  fiould,  inn  ft,  in  a  moral  Senfe? 
and  many  of  their  Sentences  would  ieem  very 
ftrange  5  as  that  the  DEITY  mujl  aft  ra 
tionally,  mujl  not,  or  ought  not  to  punifli  the 
Innocent,  mujl  make  theState  of  the  Virtuous 
better  than  that  of  the  Wicked,  mujl  obferve 
Promifes;-  fubftituting  the  Definition  of  the 
Words,  muft,  ought,  flmild,  would  make  thefe 

Sen- 
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Sentences  either  ridiculous,  or  very  difptita*  Se<$ 
ble. 

V.  B  u  T  that  our  fir  ft  Ideas  of  moral  Good 
depend  not  on  Laws,  may  plainly  appear 
from  our  conftant  Inquirys  into  the  Juftice 
of  Laws  themfelves  -,  and  that  not  only  of 
human  Laws,  but  of  the  divine.  What  elfe 
can  be  the  Meaning  of  that  univerfal  Opi 
nion,  "  That  the  Laws  of  GOD  arey'a//, 
<c  and  holy,  and  good  ?"  Human  Laws  may 
be  call'd  good,  becaufe  of  their  Conformity 
to  the  Divine.  But  to  call  the  Laws  of  the 
Jupreme  DEITY  good,  or  holy,  or  jujl,  if  all 
Goodnejs,  Holinefs,  and  Juftice  be  conflicted 
by  Laws,  or  the  Willvi  &  Superior  any  way 
reveal'd,  muft  bean  infignificant Tautology, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  this,  "  That 
<c  GOD  wills  what  he  wills.19 

i~*ytfeif*-'fct<'*k      4*   4 

I  T  muft  then  firft  be  fuppos'd,  that  there 
is  fomething  in  Aftions  which  is  apprehend 
ed  abfolutely  good ;  and  this  is  Benevolence,  or 
Defire  of  the  pub  lick  natural  Happinejs  of 
rational  Agents ;  and  that  our  moral  Senje 
perceives  this  Excellence:  and  then  we  call 
the  Laws  of  the  D  E  i  T  \good,  when  we  ima 
gine  that  they  are  contriv'd  to  promote  the 
publickGood  in  the  moftefife<5tual  and  impar 
tial  manner.  And  the  DEITY  is  call' dgood, 
in  a  moral  Senfe,  when  we  apprehend  that 
his  whole  Providence  tends  to  the  univerfal 
Happinefs  of  his  Cr-eatures ;  whence  we  con- 
T  2  elude 
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Seft.  7.  elude  his  Benevolence,  and  Defire  in  their 
\xv^  Happinefs. 

SOME  tell  us,  '<  That  the  Goodnefs  of 
"  the  divine  Laws  confifts  in  their  Confor- 
<c  rnity  to  fome  effential  Re&itude  of  his 
"  Nature."  But  they  muft  excufe  us  from 
aflenting  to  this,  till  they  make  us  under- 
ftand  the  Meaning  of  this  Metaphor,  effen- 
tial  Retfitude  ;  and  till  we  difcern  whether 
any  thing  more  is  meant  by  it  than  a  per- 
feftly  wife,  uniform^  impartial  Benevolence. 

Difference  H  E  N  c  E  we  may  fee  the  Difference  be- 
tween  Confer aint  and  Obligation.  There  is 
indeed  no  Difference  between  Conftraint,  and 

g*tim.  ^  fecon(]  Senfe  of  the  Word  Obligation^  viz. 
a  Conjlitutlon  'which  makes  an  Attion  eligible 
from  Self-Inter  eft)  if  we  only  mean  exter- 
nallnterefe,  diftindlfrom  the  delightful  Con- 
fcioufnefs  which  arifes  from  the  moral  Senfe. 
The  Reader  need  fcarcely  be  told,  that  by 
Confer aint,  we  do  not  underftand  an  external 
Force  moving  our  Limbs  without  our  Con- 
fent  5  for  in  that  Cafe  we  are  not  Agents  at 
all ;  but  that  Confer aint  which  ariles  from 
the  threatening  and  prefenting  ibme  E.^/7,  in 
order  to  make  us  aft  in  a  certain  manner. 
And  yet  there  feems  an  univerfally  acknow- 
ledg'd  Difference  between  even  this  fort  of 
Conferaint  and  Obligation.  We  never  fay, 
we  are  obliged  to  do  an  Aftion  -which  we 
count  bafe,  but  we  may  be  cojfirairid  to  it : 

we 
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we  never  fay,  that  the  divine  Laws,  by  their  Seft.  7. 
Sanctions,  conjlrain  us,  but  oblige  us ;  nor  do  S-*YS-' 
we  call  Obedience  to  the  D  E  i  T  y  Conjtraint^ 
unlefs  by  a  Metaphor,  tho'  many  own  they 
are  influenced  by  Fear  of  Punifhments.  And 
yet  fuppofing  an  almighty  evil  Being  fhould 
require,  under  grievous  Penaltys,  Treachery, 
Cruelty,  Ingratitude,  we  would  call  this 
Conftraint.  The  Difference  is  plainly  this: 
When  any  San&ions  co-operate  with  our 
moral  Senje,  in  exciting  us  to  Aftions  which 
we  count  morally  good,  we  fay  we  are  obligd^ 
but  when  Sanctions  of  Rewards  or  Punifh 
ments  oppofe  our  moral  Senje,  then  we  fay 
we  are  brib'd  or  conftrairfd.  In  the  former 
Cafe  we  call  the  Lawgiver  good,  as  defign- 
ing  the  public k  Happinefs;  in  the  latter  we 
call  him  evil,  or  unjufl,  for  the  fuppos'd 
contrary  Intention.  But  were  all  our  Ideas 
of  moral  Good  or  "Evil  deriv'd  folely  from 
Opinions  of  private  Advantage  or  Lofs  in 
Actions,  I  fee  no  poilible  Difference  which 
could  be  made  in  the  Meaning  of  thefe 
Words. 

VI.  FROM  this  Sen  fe  too  we  derive  our  &&*. 
Ideas  of  RIGHTS.  Whenever  it  appears 
to  us,  that  a  Faculty  of  doing,  demanding^  or 
poffeffing  any  thing,  univerfally  allow  d  in  cer 
tain  Circuwjlances,  would  in  the  Whole  tend 
to  the  general  Good,  we  fay,  that  one  in  fuch 
Circumftances  has  a  Right  to  do,  pofleft, 
cr  demand  that  Thin%.  And  according  as 
t  3  this 
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Se£l.  7.  this  Tendency  to  the  publick  Good  is  greater 
Qrlefsy  the  Right  is  greater  or  lefs, 


THE  Rights  call'd  /*r/ft#,  are  of  fuch 
Neceffity  to  thepublickGood,  that  the  univerfal 
Violation  of  them  would  make  human  Life 
intolerable  ;  and  it  adtually  makes  thofe  mife-r 
rable,  whofe  Rights  are  thus  violated.  On 
the  contrary,  to  fulfil  thefe  Rights  in  every 
Inftance,  tends  to  the  publick  Good,  either 
direSty,  or  by  promoting  the  innocent  Ad 
vantage  of  a  Part.  Hence  it  plainly  follows, 
"  That  to  allow  a  violent  Defence,  or  Pro- 
"  fecution  of  fuch  Rights^  before  Civil  Go- 
"  vernment  be  conftituted,  cannot  in  any 
*'  particular  Cafe  be  more  detrimental  to  the 
"  Publick)  than  the  Violation  of  them  with 
*'  Impunity."  And  as  to  the  general  ConfeT 
quences,  the  univerfal  TJfe  of  Force  in  a 
State  of  Nature^  in  purfuance  of  perfect 
Rights,  feems  exceedingly  advantageous  to  the 
Whole,  by  making  every  one  dread  any  At 
tempts  ag^inft  theperfeft  Rights  of  pthers. 


T  H  J  s  is  thc  moral.  Effe5t 
proper  Injury,  or  a  Violation  of  the  perfeEt 

Rights  of  others,  viz.  A  Rigbt\o>  War,  and 
all  Violence  which  is  neceflary  to  oblige  the 
Injurious  to  repair  the  Damage,  and  give 
Security  againft  fuch  Offences  for  the  future. 
This  is  the  fple  Foundation  of  the  Rights 
of  punijhing  Criminals,  and  of  violent  Proje 
ctions  of  our  Rights,  in  a  State  of  Nature. 

And 
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And  thcfe  Rights,  naturally  redding  in  theSedt.  7. 
Perfons  injur'd,  or  their  voluntary,  or  invited '^v>-> 
Afiiftants,  to  ufe  Force  according  to  the  Judg 
ment  of  indifferent  Arbitrators,  being  by  the 
Confent  of  the  Perfons  injurd,  transferred  to 
the  Magi  fir  ate  in  a  Civil  State,  are  the  true 
Foundation  of  his  Right  of  Punishment.  In- 
ftances  of  perfect  Rights  are  thofe  to  our 
Lives -,  to  the  Fruits  of  our  Labours ;  to  de 
mand  Performance  of  Contracts  upon  valua 
ble  Confiderations,  from  Men  capable  of 
performing  them ;  to  direff  our  own  Actions 
either  for  public k,  or  innocent  private  Good, 
before  we  have  fubmitted  them  to  the  Di 
rection  of  others  in  any  meafure:  and  many 
others  of  like  Nature. 

.' 

IMPERFECT  Rights  are  fuch  as,  when  imperfect 
univerfally  violated \  'would not  necejfarily  make  Rt&  ts' 
Men  miserable.  Thefe  Rights  tend  to  the  Im 
provement  and  Increafe  of  po/itive  Good  in 
any  Society,  but  are  not  absolutely  neceflary 
to  prevent  univerfal  Mifery.  The  Violation 
of  them  only  d i fa p points  Men  of  the  Happi- 
nefs  expedted  from  the  Humanity  or  Grati 
tude  of  others ;  but  does  not  deprive  Men  of 
any  Good  which  they  had  before.  -From  this 
Defcription  it  appears,  "  That  a  violent 
"  Profecution  of  fuch  Rights  would  gene- 
<c  rally  occafion  greater  Evil  than  the  Viola- 
"  tion  of  them/'  Befides,  the  allowing  of 
Force  in  fuch  Cafes  would  deprive  Men  of 
the  greateft  Pleafure  in  Actions  of  Kindnefs, 

T  4  Humanity \ 
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Se£t.  7.  Humanity,  Gratitude  $  which  would  ceafe  to 
appear  amiable,  when  Men  could  be  con- 
ftrain'd  to  perform  them.  Inftances  of  im- 
perfeffi  Rights  are  thofe  which  the  Poor  have 
to  the  Charity  of  the  Wealthy ;  which  all 
Men  have  to  Offices  of  no  Trouble  or  Expence 
to  the  Performer ;  which  Benefactors  have 
to  Returns  of  Gratitude,  and  fuch-like. 

THE  Violation  of  imperfect  Rights  only 
argues  a  Man  to  have  fuch  weak  Benevolence, 
as  not  to  ftudy  advancing  the  pofitive  Good 
of  others,  when  in  the  leaft  oppofite  to  his 
own  :  but  the  Violation  of  perfect  Rights 
argues  the  injurious  Per/on  to  be  pojitively 
evil  or  cruel ';  or  at  leaft  fo  immoderately felf- 
ijh,  as  to  be  indifferent  about  thspofitive  Mi- 
fery  and  Ruin  of  others,  when  he  imagines 
he  can  find  his  Interefl  in  it.  In  violating 
the  former,  we  {hew  a  weak  Defire  of 'pub- 
lick  Happine/sy  which  every  fmall  View  of 
private  Intereji  overbalances ;  but  in  vio 
lating  the  latter,  we  (hew  ourfelves  fo  in- 
tirely  negligent  of  the  Mi  fery  of  others,  that 
Views  of  increafing  our  own  Good  overcome 
all  our  Compaffion  toward  their  Sufferings. 
Now  as  the  Abfence  of  Good  is  more  eafily 
borne  than  the  Prefence  of  Mijery ;  fo  our 
goodWiJhes  toward  faepojitiveGood  of  others, 
are  weaker  than  our  Companion  toward  their 
Mifery.  He  then  v/ho  violates  imperfect 
Rights,  fhews  that  his  Self-Love  overcomes 
only  the  Defire  of  pojiti've  Good  to  others  j 

buc 
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but  he  who  violates  perfect  Rights,  betraysSect. 
fuch  zfeljifh  Defire  of  advancing  his  own 
pofitive  Good*  as  overcomes  all  Companion  to 
ward  the  Mifery  of  others. 

BESIDE  thefe  two  forts  of  Rights,  there  External 
is  a  third  call'd  External*,  as  when  Afc  doing 
poffeffing,  &  demanding  of  any  Thing,  is  really 
detrimental  to  the  Pub  lick  in  any  particular 
Inftance,  as  being  contrary  to  the  imperfect 
Right  oj  another  -,  but  yet  the  univcrfally  deny* 
ing  Men  this  Faculty  of  doing,  pojfeffing,  or 
demanding  that  Thing,  or  of  ufing  Force  in 
Purfuance  of  it,  would  do  more  Mifchiefthan 
all  the  Evils  to  be  f ear' d  from  the  Ufe  of  this 
Faculty.  And  hence  it  appears,  "  That 
"  there  can  be  no  Right  to  ufe  Force  in  Op- 
"  pofition  even  to  external  Rights,  iince  it 
<c  tends  to  the  univcrjal  Good  to  allow  Force 
<c  in  Purfuance  of  them/' 

CIVIL  Societys  fubftitute  Actions  in 
Law,  inftead  of  the  Force  allow'd  in  the 
State  of  Nature. 

INSTANCES  of  external  Rights  are  thefe ; 
that  of  a  wealthy  Mifer  to  recal  his  Loan  from 
the  moft  induftrious  poor  Tradefman  at  any 
time;  that  of  demanding  the  Performance 
of  a  Covenant  too  burdenfome  on  one  Side ; 
the  Right  of  a  wealthy  Heir  to  refufe  Pay 
ment  of  any  Debts  which  were  contracted  by 
him  under  Age,  without  Fraud  in  the  Len 
der- 
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Sedt.  y.der;  the  Right  of  taking  Advantage  of  zpofi- 
1  five  Law,  contrary  to  what  was  Equity  an 
tecedent  to  that  Law  ;  as  when  a  regifterd 
Deed  takes  Place  of  one  not  regifter'd,  altho' 
prior  to  it,  and  known  to  be  fo  before  the 
fecond  Contract. 


Now,   whereas  no  AStion,  Demand,  or 

'P°ffejfion'>  can  at  once  ke  either  neceflary  to 
faepublick  Good,  or  conducive  to  it,  and  at 
the  fame  time  its  contrary  be  either  neceflary 
or  conducive  to  the  fame  End ;  it  follows, 
"  That  there  can  be  no  Oppofition  of  perfect 
"  Rights  among  themfelves,  of  imperfeff 
c<  among  themfelves,  or  between  perfect  and 
"  imperfeti  Rights"  But  it  may  often  tend 
tot\}Q/>u6lick  Good)  to  allow  a  Right  of  doing, 
poffejjing,  or  demanding,  and  of  uling  Fsra'in 
Purfuancc  of  it,  while  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  more  humane  and  kind  in  any  Perfon  to 
have  a&ed  otherwife,  and  not  have  clain^d 
his  Right.  But  yet  a  violent  Oppofition  to 
tbefe  Rights  would  have  been  vaftly  more 
pernicious  than  all  the  Inhumanity  intheUfe 
of  them.  And  therefore,  tho'  external  Rights 
cannot  be  oppofite  among  themfelves;  yet 
they  may  be  oppofite  to  imperfeft  Rights; 
but  imperfeft  Rights,  tho'  violated,  give  no 
Right  to  Force.  Hence  it  appears,  u  That 
€(  there  can  never  be  a  Right  to  Force  on  both 
"  Sides,  or  a  juji  War  on  both  Sides  at  the 
**  fame  time/1 

VII.  THERE 
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Seft.  7. 

VII.  THERE  is  another  important  Dif- 
ference  of  Rights,  according  as  they  are  A 
enable )  or  Unalienable.     To  deter  mine  what  **/ 
Rights  are  *z lienable,  and  what  not,  wemu 
take  thefe  two  Marks : 

i/?.  IF  the  Alienation  be  within  our  na 
tural  Power,  fo  that  it  be  poffible  for  us  in 
Fact  to  transfer  our  Right ;  and  if  it  be  fo, 
then, 

7f  ••      "!• 

idly.  IT  muft  appear,  that  to  transfer 
fuch  Rights  may  ferve  fome  valuable  Pur- 
pofe. 

B  Y  the  frjl  Mark  it  appears,  "  That  the 
<c  Right  of  private  Judgment ,  or  of  our  /»- 
"  ward  Sentiments,  \sunalienable*"  lincewe 
cannot  command  ourfelves  to  think  what 
either  we  ourfelves,  or  any  other  Perfon 
pleafes.  So  are  alfo  our  Internal  Affections, 
which  neceflarly  arife  according  to  our  Opi 
nions  of  their  Objects.  By  \hzfecond  Mark 
it  appears,  "  That  our  Right  of  ferving 
u  GOD,  in  the  manner  which  we  think ac~ 
<c  ceptable,  is  not  alienable ;>f  becaufe  it  can 
never  ferve  any  valuablePurpofe,  lomakeMen 
worfhip  him  in  a  way  which  feemsto  them 
difpleaiing  to  him.  The  fame  way,  a  direct 
Right  over  our  Lives  or  Limbs  is  not  alienable 
to  any  Perfon ;  fo  that  he  might  at  Pleafure 
put  us  to  Death,  or  maim  us.  We  have  in 
deed 
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Sed.  7  deed  a  Right  to  hazard  our  Lives  in  any  good 
Adlion  which  is  of  Importance  to  the  Pub- 
lick;  and  it  may  often  ferve  a  moft  valuable 
End,  tofubjedt  the  Direction  of  fuch  perilous 
Actions  to  the  Prudence  of  others  in  purfu- 
ing  a  publick  Good\  as  Soldiers  do  to  their 
General,  or  to  a  Council  of  War:  and  fo  far 
this  Right  is  alienable.  Thefe  may  ferve  as 
Inftances  to  (hew  the  Ufe  of  the  two  Marks 
of  alienable  Rights,  which  muft  both  concur 
to  make  them  fo,  and  will  explain  the  man 
ner  of  applying  them  in  other  Cafes, 


The  TOUH.     yill.  T  H  A  T  we  may  fee  the  Foundation 

dation  of       f  f  c    .  .3 

y,  or  tome  or  the  more  important  Rights  of 
Mankind^  let  us  obferve,  that  probably  nine 
Tenths,  at  leaft,  of  the  things  which  are 
ufeful  to  Mankind,  are  owing  to  their  La- 
hour  and  Induftry\  and  confequently,  when 
once  Men  become  fo  numerous,  that  the 
natural  ProduSl  of  the  Earth  is  not  fufficient 
for  their  Support,  or  Eafe,  or  innocent  Plea- 
fure;  a  Neceffity  arifes,  for  the  Support  of 
the  increafing  Syjlem,  that  fuch  a  Tenour  of 
Condud:  be  obferv'd,  as  (hall  moft  effeftual- 
ly  promote  Indujlry  ;  and  that  Men  abftain 
from  all  Aftions  which  would  have  the  con 
trary  Effeft,  It  is  well  known,  \\\%t  general 
Benevolence  alone,  is  not  a  Motive  ftrong 
enough  tolnduftry^  to  bear  Labour  and  7*0/7, 
and  many  other  Difficultys  which  we  are 
averfe  to  from  Self-Love.  For  the  ftrength- 
ening  therefore  our  Motives  wlnduftry,  we 

have 
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have  the  flrongefl  Attractions  of  Blood,  ofSedt.  6. 
Friendfoip,  of  Gratitude,  and  the  additional 
Motives  of  Honour,  and  even  of  external  In- 
tereji.  Self-Love  is  really  asneceflary  to  the 
Good  of  the  Whole,  as  Benevolence ;  as  that 
Attraction  which  caufes  the  Coheflon  of  the 
Parts,  is  as  neceffary  to  the  regular  State  of 
the  Whole,  as  Gravitation.  Without  thefe 
additionalMotives,SV If-Love  would  generally 
oppofethe  Motions  of  Benevolence,  and  con 
cur  with  Malice,  or  influence  us  to  the  fame 
Aftions  which  Malice  would.  cc  That  Te- 
cc  nour  of  Action  then,  which  would  take 
"  away  the  flronger  Ties  of  Benevolence,  or 
"  the  additional  Motives  of  Honour  and  Ad- 
"  vantage,  from  our  Minds,  and  fo  hinder 
"  us  from  purfuing  induftrioujly  \h?&  Courfe 
"  which  really  increafes  the  Good  of  the 
"  Whole,  is  evil;  and  we  are  oblig'd  to  iLun 

lf  it." 

i 

FIRST  then,  the  depriving  any  Perfon  of 
the  Fruits  of  his  own  innocent  Labour,  takes 
away  all  Motives  to  Induftry  from  Self -Love, 
or  the  nearer  Ties ;  and  leaves  us  no  other 
Motive  than  general  Benevolence:  nay,  it 
expofes  the  Induftrious  as  a  conftant  Prey  to 
the  Slothful,  and  fets  Self-Love  againft  In- 
dujlry.  This  is  the  Ground  of  our  Right  of 
Dominion  and  Property  in  the  Fruits  of  our 
Labours  \  without  which  Right,  we  could 
fcarce  hope  for  any  Induftry,  or  any  thing 
beyond  the  Product  of  uncultivated  Nature. 

Induftry 
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Sc£t.  j.lndujtryvri\\\&  confined  to  our  prefent  Ne- 
VV^^  ccflitys,  and  ceafe  when  they  are  provided 
for;  at  leaft  it  will  only  continue  from  the 
weak  Motive  of  general  Benevolence,  if  we  are 
not  allow'd  to  ftore  up  beyond  prefent  Ne- 
ccffity,  and  to  difpofe  of  what  is  above  our 
Neceffitys,  either  in  Barter  for  other  kinds 
of  Neceflarys,  or  for  the  Service  of  our 
Friends  or  Familys.  And  hence  appears  the 
Right  which  Men  have  to  lay  up  for  the 
future,  the  Goods  which  will  not  befpoil'd 
by  it;  of  alienating  them  in  Trade-,  of 
Donation  to  Friends,  Children,  Relations: 
otherwife  we  deprive  Induftryofal\  the  Mo 
tives  of  Self-Love,  Friendjhip,  Gratitude,  and 
natural  Affettion.  The  fame  Foundation 
there  is  for  the  Right  of  Difpofition  by  Te- 
ftament.  The  Prefumption  of  Difpofition 
is  the  Ground  of  the  Right  of  Succeffion  to 
the  Inteftate. 

THE  external  Right  of  the  Mifer  to  his 
ufelefs  Hoards  is  founded  alfo  on  this,  That 
allowing  Perfons  by  Violence,  or  without 
Confent  of  the  Acquirer,  to  take  the  Ufe  of 
his  Acquifitions,  would  difcourage  Induftry, 
and  takeaway  all  thePleafures  GfGenerofity> 
Honour,  Charity,  which  ceafe  when  Men 
can  be  forc'd  to  thefe  Adlions.  Beiides, 
there  is  no  determining  in  many  Cafes,  who 
is  a  Mifer,  and  who  is  not. 

MARRIAGE 
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MARRIAGE  muft  be  fo  conftituted  as 
afcertain  the  Offspring  5  othervvife  we 
away  from  the  Males  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
Motives  to  publick  Good,  viz.  natural  Affec 
tion  ;  and  difcourage  Indujlry^  as  has  been 
fhewn  above. 

THE  Labour  of  each  Man  cannot  furni(hc°™merc<- 
him  with  all  Necdflarys,  tho'  it  may  furnifh 
him  with  a  needlefs  Plenty  of  one  Sort : 
Hence  the  Right  of  Commerce^  and  alienating 
our  Goods  ;  and  alfo  the  Rights  from  Con- 
trafts  and  Promifes,  either  to  the  Goods  ac- 
quir'd  by  others,  or  to  their  Labours. 

THE  great  Advantages  which  accrue 
Mankind  from  unprejudiced  Arbitrators,  im- 
power'd  to  decide  the  Controverfys  which  or 
dinarily  arife,  thro*  the  Partiality  of  Self-love^ 
among  Neighbours  ;  as  alfo  from  prudent 
Directors,  who  (hould  not  only  inftrudl  the 
Multitude  in  the  beft  Methods  of  promoting 
the  publick  Good,  and  of  defending  them- 
felves  againft  mutual  or  foreign  Injurys ;  but 
alfo  be  arm'd  with  Force  fufficient  to  make 
their  Decrees  or  Orders  effedual  at  home, 
and  the  Society  formidable  abroad  :  Thefe 
Advantages,  I  fay,  fufficiently  (hew  the  Right 
^Men  have  to  conftitute  Civil  Government, 
and  to  fubjedl  their  alienable  Rights  to  the 
Difpofal  of  their  Governors,  under  fuch  L/- 
mitations  as  their  Prudence  fuggefts.  And  as 
far  as  the  People  have  fubjecSed  their  Rights^ 
fb  far  their  Governors  have  an  external  Right., 

at 
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Sect.  7. at  Jeaft,  to  difpofe  of  them,  as  their  Prudence 
^~v~  (hall  direct,    for  attaining  the  Ends  of  their 
Infiitution;  and  no  farther. 

Corollary*      IX.  Tn  BSE  Inftances  may  {hew  how  our  mo- 
ralSenfe,  by  a  litdeReflection  upon  theTenden- 
o/cys  of  Act  ions,  may  adjuft  the  Rights  of  M##- 
d  kinjt      Lcr  us  now  apply  the  general  Rules 

Vice  in  Ac-*    ,.,  f          ^     r     rr  •          i       T~V 

thru.  laK*  Gown  ab  ve*,  for  comparing  the  Degrees 
of  Virtue  and  Vice  in  Adlions,  in  ai  few  Co- 
rollarys  befides  that  one  already  deduc'd  -f-. 

Trom  A-  i.  THE  Difappointment,  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  of  any  Attempt,  Good  or  £w7,  if  it  be 
occafion'd  only  by  external  Force,  or  any  un- 
fbrefeen  Accident,  does  not  vary  the  moral  Good 
or  Evil ;  for  as  in  good  Attempts,  the  Moment 
of  Good  is  diminifll'd  or  vanifhes  in  fuch  a 
Cafe,  fo  does  the  Ability  likewife  :  The  Quo 
tient  then  may  ftill  be  the  fame.  This  holds 
equally  in  evil  Attempts.  So  that  Actions 
are  not  to  be  judg'd  good  or  evil  by  the 
Events,  any  farther  than  they  might  have  been 
forefeen  by  the  Agent  in  evil  Attempts;  or 
were  actually  intended,  if  they  were  good,  in 
good  Actions;  for  then  Only  they  argue  either 
Love  or  Hatred  in  the  Agent. 

inttrefl.  2.  SECULAR  Rewards  annex'd  to  Virtue, 
and  actually  influencing  the  Agent  farther 
than  his  Benevolence  would,  diminifh  the 
moral  Good  as  far  as  they  were  neceffary  to 
move  the  Agent  to  the  Action,  or  to  make 

*  See  Se&.  iii.  Art.  n,   n. 
f  See  Sfft.  iii,  Art,  15-.  Far.  3. 

him 
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him  do  more  Good  than  otherwife  he  would  Sedt.  7. 
have  done  ;  for  by  incrcafing  the  Inter  eft ,  to  w/-w* 
be  fubrradted,  they  diminifh  the  Benevolence. 
But  additional  Inter  efts,  which  were  nor  ne- 
ceflary  to  have  mov'd  the  Agent,  fuch  as  the 
Rewards  of  a  good  Being  for  Actions  which  he 
would  have  undertaken  without  a  Reward, 
do  not  diminifh  the  Virtue.  In  this,  how 
ever,  no  Mortal  is  capable  of  judging  ano 
ther  :  Nor  do  the  Profpedts  of  grateful  Re 
turns  for  Benefits  which  we  would  have  con- 
ferr'd  gratuitoufly,  diminifL  rhe  Generojity. 
This  Corollary  may  be  apply'd  to  the  Re 
wards  of  a  future  State,  if  any  Perfon  con 
ceives  them  diftindt  from  the  Pleafures  of 
Virtue  itfelf :  If  they  be  not  conceiv'd  as 
fomething  diftindl  from  thofe  Pleafures,  then 
the  very  Deiire  of  them  is  a  ftrong  Evidence 
pf  a  'virtuous  Difpojition. 

3.  EXTERNAL  Advantage  exciting  us  to 
Actions  of  evil  Tendency  to  others,  if  with 
out  this  Profpedt  of  Advantage  we  would  not 
have  undertaken  them,  diminifhes  the  Evil 
of  the  Adtion  ;  fuch  as  the  Profpedts  of  great 
Rewards,  pf  avoiding  Tortures,  or  even  the 
uneajy  Solicitations  of  violent  felfift*  Pajfions. 
This  is  commonly  called  the  Greatnejs  of 
Temptation.  The  Reafon  of  this  is  the  fame 
with  that  in  the  former  Cafe.  We  may 
here  alfo  remember  again,  that  we  are  more 
uneafy  upon  the  Prefence  of  Pain,  than  upon 
the  Abience  of  Good;  and  hence  Torture  LS  a 
more  extenuating  Circumftance  than  Bribes, 
U  engaging 
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Se<a.  7.  engaging  us  to  Ew7,  becaufe  the  Motives  of 
v^V*^  private  Interefl  are  greater. 

Detriment.  4.  THE  furmounting  the  uneafy  Solicita 
tions  of  the  felfijh  Paffions  increafes  the 
Virtue  of  a  benevolent  Adion,  and  much  more 
worldly  Lofles,  Toil,  &c.  For  row  the  Infe- 
rqft  becomes  negative  ;  the  Subtraction  of 
which  increafes  the  Quantity. 

5.  A  MALICIOUS  Aftion  is  made  the 
more  odious  by  all  its  forefeen  Dif advan 
tages  to  the  Agent,  for  the  fame  Reafon ; 
particularly, 

Knowledge      6.  THE  Knowledge  of  &  .Law,  prohibit- 
S  ing  an  evil  Action,  increafes  the  Evil  by  in- 
AC-   creaiin^  the  negative  Inter  eft  to  be  fubtradl- 
ed;  for  then  the  ill-natured  Inclination  muft 
be  fo  ftrong  as  to  furmount  all  the  felfifli  Mo 
tives  from  the  Penaltys,    and  all  the  Motives 
of  Gratitude  toward  the  Law-giver.     This 
is  commonly  c&lY&Jinning  againft  Conference. 

7.  OFFICES  of  no  Toil  or  .Expence   have 
little  Virtue  generally,    becaufe  the  Ability 
is  very  great,    and  there  is  no  contrary  Inte- 

,reft  furmouated. 

8.  BUT  the  refufing  of  them  may  be  very 
vitioits,  as  it  argues  an  Abfence  of  good  Af- 
fettion,  and  often  produces  a  great  enough 
Moment  of  natural  Evil.     And, 

of       9.  I  N   general,    the  fulfilling  the  perfect 
Rights  of  others  has  little  Virtue  in  it :  For 

thereby 
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thereby  no  new  Moment  of  Good  is  produced  ;Seft.  7. 
and   the  Intereft  engaging  to  the  Adion  is  ^-y^ 
very  great,  even  the  avoiding  all  the  Evils  of 
War  in  a  State  of  natural  Liberty,   or  the 
Penalties  of  Law  in  Civil  Society. 

10.  BUT  the  violating  perfect,    or  even 
external  Rights,    is   always  exceedingly  evil^ 
either   in  the   immediaie,    or  more  remote 
Confequences  of  the  Action  $    and  the  felfijb 
Motives,  lurmounted  by  this  vitious  Inclina 
tion,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  former 
Cafe. 

1 1.  The  trueft  Matter  of  Praife  are  thofe 
AfHons  or  Offkes,  which  others  claim  from 
us   bv  an  imperfect  Right ;    and  generally, 
the  ftronger  thciv  Right  is,    there  is  rhe  lefs 
Virtue  in -fulfilling  it,  but  the  greater  Vice  in 
violating  it. 

A  STRONGER  and  lefs  cxtenfive  Tie  of  strength 

Benevolence \  in  equal  Ability 'S,  mnft  produce  °fTles* 
a  greater  Moment  of  Good  to  the  Objedl  of  it, 
in  equally  good  Characters,  than  the  weaker 
Ties.  Thu?,  natural  Afettion,  Gratitude, 
FnenJjhip,  have  greater  Effedts  than  general 
Benevolence :  Or,  we  do  more  Good  to 
Friends,  Children,  Benefactors,  than  to  Per- 
fons  under  no  fpecial  Relation. 

12.  In  equal  Moments  of  Good  produced  by 
two  Agents^  when  one  a£ts  from  general  Re- 

U  a  nevolence 
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Se£t.  7.  nevolence  alone,  and  the  other  from  a  nearer 
Tie  ;  there  is  greater  Virtue  in  the  Agent, 
who  produces  equal  Good  from  the  more  ex- 
tenfivp,  but  lefs  paffionate  Attachment;  and 
lefs  /  irtue,  where  there  is  the  more  violent, 
or  paffionate  Attachment,  which  yet  pro 
duces  no  more.  The  general  Benevolence 
appears  of  itfelf  a  more  amiable  Principle, 
according  to  the  Conftitution  of  our  moral 
Senfe  *,  than  any  particular  Paffion, 

13.  BUT  the  Omiffion  of  the  good  Offices 
of  the  ftronger  Ties,  or  Actions  contrary  to 
them,  have  greater  Vice  in  them,  than  the 
like  Omiflions,  or  Actions,  contrary  to  the 
weaker  Ties  $  fince  our  Selfifhnejs  or  Malice 
muft  appear  trie  greater,  by  the  Strength  of 
the  contrary  Attachment  which  it  furmounts. 
Thus,  in  co-operating  with  Gratitude,  na 
tural  AffeSlion^  or  Friendjhipy  we  evidence 


*  See  Sett.  3 .  Art  ix.  Tks  Author  all  along  fupptfis,  that 
no  Man  atts  without  fome  Ddire,  or  Lnftinft,  or  Affection,  »r 
Appetite;  that  cf  thefe  Attachments  of  tbi.Wdl,  fome  are  calm 
find  unpajjionate,  others  are  pajjionate  ;  fome  are  extenfive,  and 
oth  rs  confined  to  onv,  or  to  a  few.  The  former  Sort  in  each  of 
thefe  Divifionst  mzntfeftly  appear*  mor»  jwlible  j  and  confeopimt- 
ly,  c^reris  paribus,  t^e  Virtus  is  Uj ' .  in  any  given  Quantity*  of 
Good  done  from  the  violent,  pajjiomtte,  and  narrow  Attachment. 
A  certain  Re  marker  thence  argues,  "  That  then  the  Virtue  is 
"  higheft,  when  th  re  is  no  Dejire,  Affection  or  Attachment  at  all  5 
"  or  when  we  e;c~t  folely  frcm  Rea/bn,  without  any  Affe6t-on  to  any 
"  Thing"  One  m\y  retort  this  Reafoniag  in  a  like  Cafe,  In  any 
given  iMomentuni  of  Bodies,  there  the  Velocity  is  greater,  -where 
there  is  I*  aft  Matter  j  confeqttently,  it  is  there  great  eft,  where 
there  is  no  Mittcr  fit  /»//. 

lefs 
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Jefs  Virtue  -in  any  given  Moment  of  GW  pro-  Sect.  7. 
duc'd,  than  in  equally  important  Actions  of 
general  Benevolence:  But  Ingratitude  to  a 
Benefactor,  Negligence  of  the  Inter  efts  of  a 
Friend  or  Relation,  or  Returns  of  evil  Offices, 
are  vaflly  more  odious,  than  equal  Negligence, 
or  m7  Ojj&a  toward  Strangers. 


14.  WHEN  we  cannot  at  once  follow 
two  different  Inclinations  of  Benevolence,  wc 
are  to  prefer  gratifying  the  ftronger  Inclina- 
tionj  according  to  the  wife  Order  of  NAr 

T  u  R  E,  which  has  conftituted  thefe  Attach-S,. 
ments.     Thus,   we  are  rather  to  be  grateful 
than//^r^7;  rather  ferve  a  Friend,  orKinf- 
man,  than  a  Stranger  of  only  equal  Virtue^ 
>vhen  we  cannot  do  both. 

15.  OR,  more  generally,  fince  there  can 
be  no  Right,  Claim,  or  Obligation  to  Impoffi- 
bilitys  ;  when  two  AcJions  to  be  done  by  any 
Agent,  would  both  tend  to  the  Good  of  Man 
kind,  but  they  cannot  be  performed  both  at 
once;  that  which  cccafions  mofl  Good  is  to 
be  done,   if  the  Qmiffion  of  the  other  occafi- 
ons  no  prepollent  Evil.     If  the  Omiffion  of 
either  will  occafion  fome  new  natural  Evil, 
that  is  to  be  omitted,  whofe  Omiffion  will 
occafion  the  leaft  Evil.     Thus  if  two  Per- 
fons  of  unequal  Dignity  be  in  Danger,  we 
are  to  relieve  the  more  valuable,   when  we 
cannot  relieve  both.     Ingratitude,  as  it  eviT 
dences  a  worfe  Temper  than  Neglect  of  Be- 

U  3  ntfaence  5 
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Sedt.  j.neficence;  ib  it  raifes  worfe  Sentiments  in  the 
W"^  Benefador,  and  greater  Diffidence,  and  Su- 
fpicion  of  his  Fellow-Creatures,  than  an 
Omiffion  of  an  Ad:  of  Beneficence  :  we  ought 
therefore  to  be  grateful,  rather  than  bene 
ficent  y  when  we  cannot  (in  any  particular 
Gafe)  evidence  both  Difpofidons.  If  omit 
ting  of  one  Adtion  will  occafion  new  pofitive 
Evil,  or  Continuance  in  a  State  of  Pain*, 
whereas  the  Omiffion  of  another  would  only 
prevent  fame  new  fojifive  Goody  fince  a  State 
of  Pain  is  a  greater  Evil,  than  the  Abfence 
of  Good,  we  are  to  follow  Companion,  rather 
than  Kindnefs;  and  relieve  the  Diftreffed,  ra 
ther  than  increafe  the  Pleafures  of  the  Eafy; 
when  we  cannot  do  both  at  once,  and  other 
Circumftances  of  the  Objeds  are  equal.  In 
fuch  Cafes,  we  (hould  not  fuppofe  contrary 
Obligations,  or  Dutys  ;  the  more  important 
Office  is  our  prefent  Duty,  and  the  Omiffion 
of  the  lefs  important  inconfiftent  Office  at 
prefent,  is  no  moral 


<c  human  Power,  or  Authority,  muft  confifl 
<c  in  a  Right  transferred  to  any  Perfon  or 
<c  Council,  'todifpoje  of  the  alienable  Rights,  of 
<c  others-,  and  that  confequently,  there  can, 
"  be  no  Government  foabfolute,  as  to  have 
^  even  an  external  Right  to  do  or  command 
?'  every  thing."  For  where-ever  anylnvafion 
is  made  upon  unalienable  Rights,  there  muft 
arife  either  a  perfect,  or  external  Right  to 

,.|«        :-/:-    >.  :••-!.  /if       ' 

Rejiftance* 
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Rejtftance.  The  only  Reftraints  of  a  moral  Seel.  7 
Kind  upon  Subjedlsin  fiich  Cafes,  are,  when  v/"V^ 
they  forefee  that,  thro'  their  want  of  Force, 
they  fliall  probably  by  Refiftance  occafion 
greater  Evils  to  the  Publick,  than  thofe 
they  attempt  to  remove  >  or  when  they  find 
that  Governors,  in  the  main  very  ufeful  to 
the  Publick,  have  by  fome  unadvifed  Paffion, 
done  an  Injury  too  fmall  to  overbalance  the 
Advantages  of  their  Adminiftration>  or  the 
Evils  which  Refiftance  would  in  all  likeli 
hood  occafion;  efpecially  when  the  Injury 
is  of  a  private  Nature,  and  not  likely  to  be 
made  a  Precedent  to  the  Ruin  of  others.  Un- 
lienable  Rights  are  effential  Limitations  in 
all  Governments. 


B  u  T  by  abfolute  Government,  either  in 
Prince  or  Council,  or  in  bath  jointly,  we 
underftand  a  Right  to  difpofe  of  the  natural™ 
Force,  and  Goods  of  a  whole  People,  as  far 
a$  they  are  naturally  alienable,  according  to 
the  Prudence  of  ths  Prince,  Council,  or  of 
both  jointly,  for  the  pub  lick  Good  of  the  State, 
ar  whole  People  -,  without  any  Reservation  as 
to  the  Quantity  of  the  Goods,  Manner  of  Le 
vying,  or  the  Proportion  of  the  Labours  of 
the  Subjeft,  which  they  fiall  demand.  But 
in  all  States  this  tacit  Truft  is  prefuppos'd, 
"  That  the  Power  conferred  fliall  be  em- 
<c  ploy'd  according  to  the  beft  Judgment 
cc  of  the  Rulers  for  the  publick  Good."  So 
that,  whenever  the  Governors  openly  profcfs 

U  4  a 
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Sedl.  y.  a  Defign  of  deftroying  the  State,  or  ad  in 

*~~v~^  fuch  a  manner  25  will  neceflarily  do  it;  the 

eflentialTruft,  fuppos'd  in  all  Conveyance  of 

Civil   Power,   is   violated,  and   the  Grant 

thereby  made  void. 

APR  i  N  c  E,  or  Council,  or  both  jointly, 
may  be   varioufly  limited  5    either  when  the 
Confcnt    of  the  one  may  be  necejfary  to  the 
Validity  of  the  Affs  of  the  other ;  or  when,  in 
the  very  Confti  tut  ion  of  this  fupr  erne  Power, 
certain  Affairs  areexprejly  exempted  from  the 
"Jiirijaitfion  of  the  Prince,  or  Council,  or  both 
jointly:  as  when  feveral  independent  States 
uniting,  form  a  general  Council,  from  whofe 
Cognizance  they  exprefly  referve  certain  Pri 
vileges,   in  the  very  Formation  of  this  Coun 
cil  ;  or  when,  in  the  very   Constitution  of 
any    State,  a    certain   Method    of  Eleffiion 
of  the  Perfon  of  the  Prince,  or  of  the  Mem 
bers  of  the  fupreme  Council,  is  determin'd, 
and  the  Intention  of  their  Aflembling  declared. 
In  all  fuch  Cafes,  it  is  not  in  the  Power  of 
fuch   Prince,  Council,   or   both  jointly,  to 
alter  the  very  Form  of  Government^  or  to  take 
away  that  Right  which  the  People  have  to 
be  govern'd  in  fuch  a  manner,  by  a  Prince 
or  Council  thus  elected,  without  the  univer- 
iul  Confent  of  the   very  People  who  have 
fubjedted  themfelves  to  this  Form  of  Govern 
ment.     So  that  there  may  be  a  very  regular 
State,  where  there  is  no  univerfal  abfolute 
power,  lodg'd  either  in  one  Perfon,  or  Coun 
cil, 
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cil,  or  in  any  other  AfTembly  befide  that  of  Sect  7 
the  whole  People  affociated  into  that  State, 
To  fay,  that  upon  a  Change  attempted  in 
the  very  Form  of  the  Government ',  by  the 
fupreme  Power,  the  People  have  no  Remedy 
according  to  the  Conftitution  itfelf.,  will  not 
prove  that  the  fupreme  Power  has  fuch  a 
Right-,  unlefs  we  confound  all  Ideas  of  Right 
with  thofe  of  external  Force.  The  only  Re 
medy  indeed  in  that  Cafe,  is  an  univerfal  In- 
furre&ion  againft  fach perfidious  T'ruftees. 

DESPOTIGK  Power,  is  that  'which  Per-  The 
font  injurd  may  acquire  over  thofe  Criminals, 
whofi Lives,  confidently  wit  If  thepublick  Sdfe* 
ty,  they  may  prolong^  that  by  their  Labours 
they  may  repair  the  Damages  they  have  done ; 
or  over  thofe  who  jland  obligd  to  a  greater 
Value i  than  all  their  Goods  and  Labours  can 
poffibly  amount  to.  This  Power  itfelf  is  li 
mited  to  the  Goods  and  Labours  only  of  the 
Criminals  or  Debtors ;  and  includes  no  Right 
to  Tortures,  Proftitution,  or  any  Rights  of 
the  Governed  which  are  naturally  nnaliena- 
•ble\  or  to  any  thing  which  is  not  of  fome 
Moment  toward  Repair  of  Damage^  Pay 
ment  of  Debt,  or  Security  again/I  future  Of 
fences.  The  Charadteriftick  of  Defpotick 
Power,  is  this,  "  That  it  is  folely  intended 
<c  for  the  Good  of  the  Governors,  without 
"  any  tacit  T'ruft  of  confulting  the  Good  of 
"  the  Governed/'  Defpotick  Government, 

iu 
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Se<5l.  7.  in  this  Senfe,  is  diredtly  inconfiftent  with  the 
Notion  of  Civil  Government. 

FROM  the  Idea  of  Right,  as  above  ex- 
plain'd,  we muft neceffarily conclude,  "That 
"  there  can  be  no  Right ;,  or  Limitation  of 
"  Right ,  inconfiftent  with,  or  oppolite  to  the 
"  greateft  publick  Good/'  And  therefore 
ia  Cafes  of  extreme  Neceffity,  when  the  State 
cannot  otherwife  be  preferv'd  from  Ruin,  it 
muft  certainly  be  juft  and  good  in  limited 
Governors,  or  in  any  other  Perfons  who 
can  do  it,  to  ufe  the  Force  of  the  State  for 
its  own  Prefervation,  beyond  the  Limits  fix'd 
by  the  Conftitution,  in  fome  t  ran/it  or y  Atfs, 
which  are  not  to  be  made  Precedents.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  when  an  equal  Necejfity 
to  avoid  Ruin  requires  it,  the  Subjects  may 
juftly  refume  the  Powers  ordinarily  lodg'd  in 
their  Governors,  or  may  counteract  them. 
This  Privilege  of  Jbgtra&t  Necejfity  we 
all  allow  in  Defenfe  of  themoftperfed:/r/- 
vate  Rights :  And  if  publick  Rights  are  of 
more  extenfive  Importance,  fo  are  alfo/z//^ 
lick  Neceffitys.  Thefe  Neceffitys  muft  be 
very  grievous  and  flagrant,  otherwife  they 
can  never  overbalance  the  Evils  of  violate- 
ing  a  tolerable  Conftitution,  by  an  arbitrary 
A5t  of  Powtr,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  by  an 
Jnfurreftion,  or  Civil  War,  on  the  other, 
NoPerfon,  or  State  can  be  happy,  where 
they  do  not  think  their  important  Rights 
are  fecure  from  the  Cruelty,  Avarice,  Am- 
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bition,  or  Caprice  of  their  Governors.  NorScft.  7. 
can  any  Magiftracy  be  fafe,  or  effe&uai  for«-/"V"s/ 
the  Ends  of  its  Inftitution,  where  there  are 
frequent  Terrors  of  Infur regions.  What 
ever  temporary  A£ts  therefore  may  be  ^llow'd 
in  extraordinary  Cafes ;  whatever  may  be 
lawful  in  the  tranfitory  A£t  of  a  bold  Legif- 
lator,  who  without  previous  Confent  fhould 
refcue  a  flavim  Nation,  and  place  their  Af 
fairs  fo  in  the  Hands  of  a  Perfon  or  Council^ 
defied  or  limited  by  themfelves,  that  they 
fhould  foon  have  Confidence  in  their  own. 
Safety,  and  in  the  Wifdom  of  the  Admini- 
ftration ;  yet,  as  to  the  fixed  State  which 
fhould  ordinarily  obtain  in  allCommunitys, 
fince  no  Affumer  of  Government  can  fo' 
demonflrate  his  fuperior  Wifdorn  or  Good- 
nefs  to  the  Satisfaction  and  Security  of  the 
Governed,  as  is  neceflary  to  their  Happinefs ; 
thismuft  follow,  "  That  except  when  Men, 
<4  for  their  own  Intereft,  qr  out  of  'publick 
"  Love,  have  by  Confent  fubjecled  their 
"  A<ftions,or  their  Goods,  within  certain  Li- 
<c  mits  to  the  Difpofal  of  others  ;  no  Mor- 
cc  tal  can  have  a  Right  from  his  fuperior  Wif~ 
"  dom,  or  Goodnefs,  or  any  other  Duality,  to 
<c  give  Laws  to  others  without  their  Corifent^ 
*£  exprefs  or  tacit  \  ortodifpofe  of  the  Fruits 
cc  of  their  Labours,  or  of  any  other  Right 
"  whatsoever."  And  therefore/^r/<?r  Wif- 
dom,  or  Goodnefs,  gives  no  Right,  to  Men  to 
gpvern  others, 

BUT 
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Sea.  7, 

*-<yxj  BUT  then  with  relation  to  the  D  E  i  T  Y, 
vtrnmtnt  fappos'd  omnifcient  and  benevolent,  and  fecure 
founded  on  from  Indigence  p,  the  ordinary  Caufe  of  In- 
-  JUI7S  towar(3  others;  it  muft  be  amiable  in 
~fuch  a  !?«»£,  to  aflame  the  Government  of 
?£;ftz/fc,  inconftant  Creatures,  often  mifled  by 
Selfifhnefs;  and  to  give  them  Laws.  To 
thefe  Laws  every  Mortal  fhould  fubmitfrom 
publick  Love,  as  being  contrived  for  the  Good 
of  the  Whole,  and  for  ihz  great  eft  private  Good 
confident  with  it  ;  and  every  one  may  be 
fure,  that  he  ftiall  be  better  directed  how  to 
attain  thefe  Ends  by  the  Divine  Laws,  than 
by  his  own  greateft  Prudence  and  Circum- 
fpe&ion.  Hence  we  imagine,  u  That  a 
"  good  and  wife  GOD  mud  have  a  perfect 
Right  to  govern  the  Umverfe-,  and  that  all 
Mortals  are  obliged  to  univerfal  Obedience? 


" 


e  of  the  D  E  i  T  Y  is 

Conception  of  his  univerfal  impartial  Be- 
nevolence,  as  it  fhall  influence  him,  if  he 
gives  any  Laws,  to  attemper  them  to  the 
univerfal  Good,  and  enforce  them  with  the 
moft  effectual  Sanctions  of  Rewards  and 
Pumjhments. 


XI.  S  OM  E  imagine  that  the  Property  the 
™rottndof  Creator  has  in  all  his  Works,  muft  be  the 
God's  DO-  true  Foundation  of   his  Right  to  govern, 
Among  Men  indeed,  we  find  it  neceflary  fair 
$\e  publick  Good)  tjiat  none  fliould  arbitrarily 

difpofe 
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difpofe  of  the  Goods  acquir'd  by  the  Labour  Sect.  7. 
of  another,  which  we  call  his  Property^  andu/VXj 
hence  we  imagine  that  Creation  is  the  only 
Foundation  of  G  o  D'S  Dominion.  But  if  the 
Reafon  *  of  eftablifhing  the  Rights  of  Proper 
ty  does  not  hold  againfl  a  perfectly  wife  and 
benevolent  Being,  I  fee  no  Reafon  why  Proper 
ty  {hould  be  neceflary  to  his  Dominion.  Now 
the  Reafon  does  not  hold:  For  an  infinitely 
wife  and  good  Being  could  never  employ  his 
affumed  Authority  to  counteract  the  univer- 
falGood.  The  Tie  of 'Gratitude  is  ftronger 
indeed  than  bare  Benevolence;  and  there 
fore  fuppofing  two  equally  wife  and  good 
Beings,  the  one  our  Great  or  y  and  the  other 
not,  we  {hould  think  ourfelves  more  oblig'd 
to  obey  our  Creator.  But  fuppofing  our  Cre 
ator  maliciousy"l3ind  z'good Being  condefcend-  ' 
ing  to  refcue  us,  or  govern  us  better,  with 
fufficient  Power  to  accomplish  his  kind  In 
tentions;  his  Right  to  govern  would  be  per 
fectly  good.  But  this  is  rather  Matter  of 
curious  Speculation  than  Ufe ;  fince  both  Ti 
tles  of  Benevolence  and  Property  concur  in  the 
one  only  true  DEITY,  as  far  as  we  can  know, 
join'd  with  infinite  Wifdom  and  Power. 

XII.  I  F  it  be  here  inquir'd,  "  Could  not°"rrM!r*1 

i         -r^  i  •  '    ;  •  rr  Senfe  the 

"  the  DEITY  nave  given  us  a  different  otEfetiof 
<;  contrary  Determination  of  Mind,  viz.   tothe  Divine 
<c  approve  Adtions  upon  another  Foundation 


SzzArt.  10.  Par.  6.  of  this  Section, 

"  than 
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Se<3:.  7/c  tteto  Benevolence?"  There  feems  nothing 
in  this  furpaffirig  the  natural*  Power  o£  the 
D  K  i  T  y.  But,  as  in  the  firft  Treatife  *,  we 
refolv'd  the  Conftitudon  of  our  prefent  Senfe 
of  Beauty  into  the  divine  Goodnefs,  fo  witli 
much  more  obvious  Reafon  may  we  afcribe 
the  prefent  Conftitution  of  our  moral  Senfe 
to  his  Goodnefs.  For  if  the  D  E  i  T  Y  be  real 
ly  Benevolent,  and  defires  the  Happinefs  of 
others,  he  could'  not  rationally  aft  otherwife, 
ot-  give  us  a  moral  Senfe  upon  another  Foun 
dation,  without  counteracting  his  own  be 
nevolent  Intentions.  For  even  upon  the 
Suppofition  of  a  contrary  Senfe,  every  ratio 
nal Being  muft  ftill  have  been  folicitous  in 
fbme  degree  about  his  own  external  Hap 
pinefs  :  Reflection  on  the  Circumftances  of 
Mankind  in  this  World  would  have  fuggeft- 
ed,  that  univerfal  Benevolence,  and  a  Jbcial 
Temper}  6r  a  certain  Conrfe  of ^  external  Adti- 
ons,  would  moft  efFedtually  promote  the  ex 
ternal  Good  of  every  one,  according  to  the 
Reafonings  of  CUM  B  E  R  L  A  N  D  and  P  u  F- 
FETNDORF;  \vhile  at  the  fame  time  this 
perverttd'Senfe  of  Morality  would  have  made 
us  uneafy  in  fuch  a  Courfe,  and  inclin'd  us 
to  the  quite  contrary,  viz.  Barbarity,  Cru 
elty,  and  Fraud*-,  and  univerfal  War,  accord 
ing  to  Mr.  H:oB'B"E  s,  would  really  have 
been  our  natural  State;  fo  that  in  every  Ac 
tion  we 'muft  have  been  diftrafted  by  two 


*  Sefl.  viii.  Art  z.Frop.  $. 

contra- 
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contrary  Principles,  and  perpetually  mifer-  Sedt.  7 
able,  and  diffatisfy'd,  when  we  follow'd  the  ^ 
Directions  of  either. 

XIII.  I  T  has  often  been  taken  for  granted  whe 
in  thefe  Papers ,  "  That  the  D  E  i  T  Y  is  mo- 
"  rally  good  "  tho'  the  Reafoning  is  not  at  all 
built  upon  this  Suppofition.  If  we  inquire 
into  the  Reafon  of  the  great  Agreement  ofG°°4nefS 
Mankind  in  this  Opinion,  we  (hall  perhaps 
find  no  demonftrative  Arguments  a  priori, 
from  the  Idea  of  an  Independent  Being,  to 
prove  his  Goodnefs.  But  there  is  abundant 
Probability,  deduc'd  from  the  whole  Frame 
of  Nature,  which  feems,  as  far  as  we  know, 
plainly  contrived  for  the  Good  of  the  Wbole\ 
and  the  cafual  Evils  feem  the  neceflary  Con 
comitants  of  fome  Mechanifm  defign'd  for 
prepollent  Good.  Nay,  this  very  moral Senfe, 
implanted  irrational  Agents,  to  approve  and 
admire  whatever  Aftions  flow  from  a  Study 
of  the  Good  of  others,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
Evidences  of  Goodnefs  in  the  AUTHOR  of 
Nature. 

BUT  thefe  Reflections  are  not  fo  univerfal 
as  the  Opinion,  nor  are  they  often  inculca 
ted.  What  then  more  probably  leads  Man 
kind  into  that  Opinion,  is  this :  The  obvious 
Frame  of  the  World  gives  us  Ideas  of  bound- 
lefs  Wifdom  and  Power  in  its  AUTHOR. 
Such  zBeing  we  cannot  conceive  indigent,  and 
mufl  conclude  happy,  and  in  the  befl  State 

poffible. 
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poffible,  fince  he  can  flill  gratify  himfelf. 
The  bejl  State  of  rational  Agents^ '  and  their 
greatejl  and  moft  worthy  Happinefs,  we  are 
neceffarily  led  to  imagine  muft  conlift  in 
univerfal  efficacious  Benevolence :  and  hence 
we  conclude  the  DEITY  benevolent  in  the 
moft  univerfal  impartial  manner.  Nor  can 
we  well  imagine  what  elfe  deferves  the  Name 
of  Perfection  more  than  Benevolence,  and 
thofe  Capacity >s  or  Ability s  which  are  neceffary 
to  make  it  efftftual}  fuch  as  Wifdom  and 
Power:  at  leaft  wre  can  have  no  more  lovely 
Conception  of  it. 


F  i  N  i  s. 
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Edition  having  been  inadvertently  caft  off, 
before  the  .Author  s  Corrections  were  obtained,  a 
few  Sheets  have  been  cancelled  where  it  was  necef- 
fary,  and  fome  few  additional  Paragraphs  or  Notes 
are  here  fubjomed,  with  fome  few  Corrections  of  the 
Exprejflons  referred  to  their  proper  Pages  and  Lines, 
where  the  Reader  may  make  a  Mark. 

P.  45.  upon  the  penult.  Paragraph^  Note.  'Tis 
furprifing  to  fee  the  ingenious  Author  of  Aki- 
phron  alledging,  that  all  Beauty  obferved  is  fole- 
ly  fome  Ufe  perceived  or  imagined  ;  for  no  other 
Reafbn  than  this,  that  the  Appreheniion  of  the 
Ufe  intended,  occurs  continually,  when  we  are 
judging  of  the  Forms  of  Chairs,  Doors,  Tables, 
and  fome  other  Things  of  obvious  Ufe  ;  and 
that  we  like  thofe  Forms  moil,  which  wzjitteft 
for  the  Ufe.  Whereas  we  iee3  that  in  thefe  very 
Things  Similitude  of  Parts  is  regarded,  where 
unlike  Parts  would  be  equally  ufeiul  :  Thus  the 
Feet  of  a  Chair  would  be  of  the  fame  Ufe,  the/ 
unlike,  were  they  equally  long  ;  tho'  one  were 
ftrait,  and  the  other  bended  ;  or  one  bending 
outwards,  and  the  other  inwards  :  A  Coffin-fhape 
for  a  Door  would  bear  a  more  mauifeft  Apti 
tude  to  the  human  Shape,  than  that  which  Ar- 
tifts  require.  And  then  what  is  the  Ufe  of  thefe 
Imitations  of  Nature,  or  of  its  Works,  \n  Archi 
tecture  ?  Why  Ihould  a  Pillar  pleafe  which  has 
fome  of  the  Human  Proportions?  Is  the  hndcx 
Ufe  of  a  Pillar  the  fame  as  of  a  Man  ?  Why  the 
Imitation  of  other  natural  or  well-proportioned 
Things  in  the  Entablature  ?  Is  there  then  a  Senfe 
of  Imitation,  relifliing  'it  where  there  is  no  other 
Ufe  than  this,  that  it  naturally  pleafes  ?  Again  , 
Is  no  Man  pleafed  with  the  Shapes  of  any^  Ani 
mals,  but  thofe  which  he  expects  Ufe  from  ? 
The  Shapes  of  the  Horie  or  the  Ox  may  promife 
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Ufe  to  the  Owner  ,    but  is  he  the  only  Perfon 
who  relifhes  the  Beauty  ?  And  is  there  no  Beauty 
difcerned  in   Plants,    in  Flowers,  in   Animals^ 
whofe  Ufe  is  to  us  unknown  ?    But  what  is  Hill 
more  furpriiing,   Is  his  representing  jiriftotle  as 
giving  the  \7rAtvnov,  for  the  Notion  of  the  KA^QV  : 
\\  hen  he  has  fo  often  told  us,  a  that  the  ***«"  is 
cc  prior  to  it ;  that  we  love  Praife  from  others, 
c  as  it  gives  Teftimony  to,   and  confirms  our 
u  Opinion  o£  our  being  poffefled  of  Virtue,  or 
"  the  x&tiv ;  and  that  the  fuperior  Excellency  of 
"  this,  which  we  antecedently  perceive,  is  the 
"  Reafon  why  we  love  Praife/'    See  Ethic,  ad 
Ntcom.  Lib.  i.  c.  5.  and  often  elfe where.     "Tis 
true,  that  the  X*AC>  is  laudable,  and,  as  Plato 
afierts,  all- wife,  wJV,  x«i  ^iA^cy,  at  lall  j  and  fo 
does  every  one  maintain  who  aflerts  a  Moral 
Senfe,   in    that   very    Afiertionv    And    yet   the 
Doctor  has  found  out  the  Art  of  making  this  an 
ObjeSHon  to  a  Moral Senfe. 

P.  117.  1.3.  infert  what  follows. 
As  Mr.  Holies  explains  all  the  Senfations  of 
Pity  by  our  Fear  of  the  like  Evils,  when  by 
Imagination  we  place  ourfelves  in  the  Cafe  of 
the  Sufferers  ;  fo  others  explain  all  Approbation 
and  Condemnation  of  Aftions  in  diftant  Ages  or 
Nations,  by  a  like  Effort  of  Imagination  :  We 
place  ourfelves  in  the  Cafe  of  others,  and  then 
difcern  an  imaginary  private  Advantage  or  Difad- 
vantagc  in  thefe  Aftions.  But  as  his  Account  of 
Pity  will  never  explain  how  the  Senfation  in- 
creafes,  according  to  the  apprehended  Worth  of 
the  Sufferer,  or  according  to  the  Jjffe&ion  we 
formerly  had  to  him  ;  iince  the  Sufferings  of  any 
Stranger  may  fuggeft  the  fame  Poffibility  of  ou? 
fuffering  the"  likcT  :  So  this  Explication  will 
ne  er  account  for  our  high  Approbation  of  brave 
unfuccefsful  Attempts,  which  we  fee  prove  de 
trimental  both  to  the  Agent,  and  to  thofe  for 
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whofe  Service  they  were  intended  ;  here  there 
is  no^  private  Advantage  to  be  imagined.  Nor 
will  it  account  for  our  Abhorrence  of  fuch  In 
juries  as  we  are  incapable  of  fuffering.  Sure, 
when  a  Man  abhors  the  Attempt  of  the  young 
Tarquiny  he  does  not  imagine  that  he  haschang'd 
his  Sex  like  Cxneus.  And  then,  when  one  cor 
rects  his  Imagination,  by  remembring  his  own 
Situation,  and  Circumftances,  we  find  the  moral 
Approbation  and  Condemnation  continues  as 
lively  as  it  was  before,  tho'  the  Imagination  of 
Advantage  is  gone. 

t  P.  148.  1.  13.  Life.  Note.  Cic.  de  Finib. 
lib.  ii.  c.  3  i .  Ifta  commendatio  fuerorum,  memoria 
ci  car  it  as  amic'itix,  ftimmoriim  vfficiomm  in  extreme 
fpiritii  ccnfervatio^  indicat  innatam  effi  homini  pro- 
bit  atem  gr  at  nit  am,  non  invitatam  voluptatibttS)  nee 
prtfmiorum  wercedibus  cvocatam,  &c. 

P.  i<5i.  After  this  Page  ftibjoin^ 

ANOTHER  Author  thinks  all  this  eafily  dedu- 
cible  from  Self-Love.  "  Children  are  not  only 
"  made  of  our  Bodies,  but  refemble  us  in  Body 
a  and  Mind  ;  they  are  rational  Agents  as  we 
"  are,  and  we  only  love  our  own  Likenefs  in 
"  them."  Very  good  all  this.  What  is  Like 
nefs  ?  'Tis  not  individual  Samenefs ;  'tis  only  be 
ing  included  under  one  general  or  fpecifical 
Idea.  Thus  there  is  Likenefs  between  us  and 
other  Mens  Children,  thus  any  Man  is  like  any 
other,  in  fome  Refpe&s  ;  a  Man  is  alfo  like  an 
Angel,  and  in  fome  Refpe&s  like  a  Brute.  Is 
there  then  a  natural  Difpofition  in  every  Man  to 
low  his  Like^  to  wim  well  not  only  to  his  indi 
vidual  Self,  but  to  any  other  like  rational  or 
fenfitive  Being  ?  and  this  Difpofition  ftrongeft, 
where  there  is  the  greateft  Likenefs  in  the  more 
noble  Qualities  ?  If  all  this  is  called  by  the  Name 
Self-Love ;  be  it  fo :  The  higheft  Myftick  needs 
no  more-difinterefted  Principle ;  'tis  uot  confined 
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to  the  Individual,  but  terminates  ultimately  or* 
the  Good  of  others,  and  may  extend  to  all ;  iince 
each  one  fome  way  refembles  each  other.  No 
thing  can  be  better  than  this  Self-Love,  nothing 
more  generous. 

IF  any  allege.  That  u  Parents  always  derive 
u  Pleafure,  often  Honour,  and  fometimes  Wealth, 
ic  from  the  Wifdom  and  Profperity  of  their 
*c  Children,  and  hence  all  Parental  Solicitude 
ic  arifes  ;  "  let  us  recolle£t  what  was  faid  above; 
all  thefe  Motives  ceafe  upon  Approach  of  Death, 
and  yet  the  AfFeftion  is  as  ftrong  then  as  ever. 
Let  Parents  examine  their  own  Hearts,  and  fee  if 
thefe  Views  aretheonly  Springs  of  their  Affe&ion, 
and  that  toward  the  moil  infirm,  from  whom 
there  is  leaft  Hope. 

P.  243.  1.  19.  fubjoiH)  Some  have  alleged, 
That  "  however  the  Sight  of  another's  Miiery 
"  fome  way  or  other  gives  us  Pain,  yet  the  very 
"  feeling  of  Compaiiion  is  alfo  attended  with 
"  Pleafure:  This  Pleafure  is  fuperior  to  the 
"  Pain  of  Sympathy,  and  hence  we  delire  to 
u  raife  Compaflion  in  ourfelves,  and  incline  to 
"  indulge  it."  Were  this  truly  the  Cafe,  the 
Continuation  of  the  Suffering  would  be  the  natural 
Delire  of  the  Compaffionate,  in  order  to  continue 
this  State,  not  of  pure  Pleafure  indeed,  but  of 
Pleafure  fuperior  to  all  Pains. 

P.  273.  [lib join  attbeEnd  of  the  firft  Paragraph 

SOME  alfo  object,  That  according  to  this  Ac 
count,  Brutes  may  be  capable  of  V  irtue  ;  and 
this  is  thought  a  great  Abfurdity.  But  'tis  ma- 
nifeft,  that,  i.  Brutes  are  not  capable  of  that, 
in  which  this  Scheme  places  the  higher!  Virtue, 
to  wit,  the  calm  Motions  of  the  Will  toward  the 
Good  of  others  ;  if  our  common  Accounts  of 
Brutes  are  true,  that  they  are  merely  led  by 
particular  Paffions  toward  prefent  Objects  of 
Senfe.  Again,  'tis  plain  there  is  fomething  in 
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certain  Tempers  of  Brutes*,  which  engages  our 
Liking,  and  fome  lower  Good-will  and  Efteem, 
tho'  we  do  not  ufually  call  it  Virtue,  nor  do  we 
call  the  fwreeter  Difpofitions  of  Children  Virtue  ; 
and  yet  they  are  fo  very  like  the  lower  Kinds 
of  Virtue,  that  I  fee  no  harm  in  calling  them 
Virtues.     What   if  there   are   low  Virtues   in 
Creatures  void  of  Refle&ion,  incapable  of  know 
ing  Laws,  or  of  being  moved  by  their  Sanctions, 
or  by  Example  of  Rewards  or  Punifhments? 
Such  Creatures  cannot  be  brought  to  a  proper 
Trial  or  Judgment:  Laws,  Rewards,  or  Punifh 
ments  won't  have  thefe  Effects  upon  them,  which 
they  may  have  upon  rational  Agents.     Perhaps 
they  are  no  farther  rewarded  or  punifhed  than 
by  the   immediate   Pleafure   or   Pain   of  their 
Actions,  or  what  Men  immediately  inflict  upon 
them.     Where  is  the  Harm  of  all  this,  That 
there  are  lower  Virtues,  and  lower  Vices,   the 
Rewarding  or  Punifhing  of  which,  in  Creatures 
void  of  Reafon  and   Refledtion,  can  anfwer  no 
wife  End  of  Government  ? 

*  Cicero  is  not  aftiamed  to  fay  of  Tome  Brutes,  Vldemus  in 
dicia,  pietatis,  cognitionem,  memoriam,  defiderin,—- jecreta,  a 
voluptate  bumananun  femtilacrft  virtutum.  De  Finib.  lib.  ii. 
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REFACE,  p.  12.  1.  15.    Senfe.     fhere  are 

few  Objects  which  are  not  thus 
p.  1 3.  1.  n.  pleaied  with  certain  complex  Forms, 
the  Author 

p.  14.  1.  14.  our  r.  fome 

Treatife  I.'  p.  3.   1.  4.    Corporeal  Sulftances, 
1.  p.  raife  a  clear  enough  Idea 

p.  5. 1.  5.  from  bottom  of  the  Page.     Objects 
many  p.  6, 
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p.  6.  1.  21.  there  appears  no  Ground 

p.  17.  1.  19.  This  may  feem  probable^  and  hold 
pretty  generally. 

p.  22.  1.  15.  minuter  Parts,  evenoftbofe  which 

p.  26.  1.  19.  frequently  a  perfe6t 

p.  40.  Lip.   dele  in  a  moral  Senfe. 

p.  47.  1.  6,  7,  of  the  Note,  it  is  Mow  our  No 
tice.  But 

p.  ioo.  Note  upon  1.  16.  See  Cicero  de  Nat. 
Deor.  lib.  i.  c.  27. 

p.  109.  1.  1 5.  this  pkafewt  Self- Approbation  ; 
much 

p.  122.  1.  5.  from  bott.  who  have  fcarce  any 
Difpciitions  of  Piety,  or  thoughts  of  future  Rewards  j 
and  abhor 

p.  130.  1.  5.  Condu6t,  that  Virtue  never  fails 
to  give  Pleasure.  When 

p.  136.  1.  8.  from  bott.  be  any  real  Good-will 
or  Kindnefs  at  all,  &c. 

p.  150.  1.  10,  from  bott.  r.  Virtuous 

p.  152.  1.  4.  dele  only.  Read,  approve  only 
Juch  A£tions 

p.  157.  1. 10,  from  bott.  no  ultimate  Good-will* 
1.  8,  from  bott.  from  ftich  Good-will 

p.  161.  1.  ii.  No  *  fay  others.  Children,  &c* 

p.  1 66.  1.  12.  they  generally  appear 

p.  169.   1.  10,  n.  dele  fpeculative 

p.  172.  1.  15.  the  manifeft  publick  Evil 

p.  179.   1.  26.  for  VII.   r.  VIII. 

p.  1 80.   1.23.  dele  V  UI. 

p.  183.   1.  8.  rf^IX. 

p.  184.  1.  5.  for  X.  read  IX. 

p.  219.  1.  16.  defcend  more  flrongly  and  con- 
Jtantly  than  it  afcends 

1.  22.  left  k  mere  to  Refleftion 

p.  220.  1.  penult,  read  a  Multiplicity 

p.  228.  1.  10.  No;  we  Jhould diftruft  all  Pre? 
tenders  to  fuck  a  Temper,  and  hate 
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p.  235.  1.  17.  Tbisjtrexgthens  the  natural  Mo- 
defty  in  cwiliz'd  Nations^  as  Habits  and  Education 
improve  it  J  fb  that 

p.  237.  1.  14.  Aflbciations  of  the  Difaffe&ed 
or  Factious 

p.  239.  1.  10.  imagined  morally  evil 

p.  242.  1.  15.  Compaffion  or  Curiofity  might 

p.  275.  1.  16.  Wills.    Or  that  his  Willis  con 
formable  to  his  Witt 

1.  26.  called  morally  good 

p. 2 7  8*  1.  i#.  State  of  Nature,  r.  Natural  Li 
berty.  Line  ult.  idem 

p.  283.  1.  ii^  that  the  Power  of  transferring 
fuch  Rights 

p.  2p£»  L  1 6.  Since  no  violent  Ufurper  of  Go 
vernment 

1.  21.  out  of  regard  to  a  publick  Goody  have 

p.  301.  L  1 8.  malicious,  as  fome  ancient  Here- 
ticks  did,  and 

p.  302.  L  20.  Temper,  with  afuitabk  Courfeof 
Mm* 


Directions  to  the  Bookbinder. 

In  the  PREFACE,  Cancel  from  p.  15  to  the  End. 

In  the  WORK,  Cancel  from  p.  9  to  17.  From  29 
to  39.  From  57  to  59.  From  173  to  179.  From 
185  ft  203.  From  217  ft  219.  From  221  ft  223. 
jFr»w  2  J3  ft  2  j $.  JFhMw  287  ft  2?3« 
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